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ADVERTISEMENT, 


AVING no better excuſe to make 
for the appearance of this Second 
Volume than the favourable opinion of 


the Publiſherz I am, therefore, the 
Reader may conclude, not very unwill- 


ing to admit what has been advanced 

by a great Author, that BOOK SELLE RS 

ARE NOT THE WORST JUDGES' or BOOKS, 
1 


T8 
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A» 
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SALE OF LIVES. 


LEELEYELEELEELELLEELEE 


JUPITER. 


ET the“ benches, Mercury, and get ready 
the room againſt people come. And 
bring forward the Lives, and place them in 
due order. And—do you hear ?—let them put 
on their [a] beſt looks, that we may make the 


[4] When ſlaves were carried to market, they were always 
dreſſed to the utmoſt advantage; that is, as the Engliſh pro- 
verb well expreſſes it, they were made as fine as a horſe, and 
for the ſame reaſon, There is another way of ſetting off 
things to advantage, which auctioneers are not unacquainted 
with. This is what Phædria in Terence means by munus 
noſtrum ornato verbis quod poteris,” Eunuch, II. 


A2 moſt 


| 
| 


# 
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moſt of them. Come, make proclamation, 
call together the company, and give a general 
invitation to all ſuch as wiſh to receive the fa- 
vours of fortune. We are going, gentlemen, to 
diſpoſe of a choice colleCtion of philoſophers of . 
all ſorts and ſizes; and, if any one of you find 
it inconvenient to pay ready money for what 
he buys, he ſhall be indulged with a year's cre- | 
dit, on giving proper ſecurity, 


MERCURY. 
Here is already a good appearance of com- 


pany : what need of further delay ? 


JUPITER. 


Very well; let us begin then. 


MERCURY. 
Which of them will you have firſt ? 


SH PTT ER 
The Ionian, that well-looking gentleman 
with the fine hair. 


MERCURY, 
Come down, Mr. Pythagoras, and ſhew your- 


ſclf. 
nr JUPI 
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JUPITER. 
Proceed, Mercury. | 
* MERCURY. 

I; his, gentlemen, is a [5] capital lot; every 
thing that is reſpectable and excellent! Who 
buys? Who wiſhes to be more than man? Who 
wants to be acquainted with the [e] harmony 


of the univerſe ? or to hve after he is dead? 


80 VF. Ek: 


His appearance is far from being deſpicable, 


In what does his knowledge principally con- 
fiſt ? 5 


[5] Joannes Bourdelotius, remarking on this paſſage, quotes 
many authorities to prove, that it has always been uſual for 
the ſeller to praiſe his goods. Does he not alſo at the ſame 
time prove his near kindred to n author mentioned by C.cero, 
who wrote a book to convince the world, that none of the 


great generals bf antiquity could have won ſo many battles 
without men? Cicero de Offticiis, | 


[e] According to Pythagoras, the univerſe conſiſts in bar- 
mony, all things joining to make up a concert, The muſick 
of the ſpheres, as they rolled over kis head, was (to him) very 
audible and diſtinct. Sce Diogenes Laertius, Cicero de Na- 
tura Deorum, Jamblichus, &c. | ; 


a> M E R- 
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MERCURY, 
He underſtands arithmetick, aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, muſick, juggling, ſtory-telling : he deals 
much in the marvellous; and, in ſhort, is a 
cunning man, 
a8+U XF ER 
May one put a queſtion to him ? 


MERCURY. 
By all means. In the name of fortune, why 
not ? 
EEX. 
What countryman are you, Sir? 

PYTHAGORAS. 
A Samian. F 

E 
Where had you your education ? 


PYTHAGORAS. 
Amongſt the wiſe men of Ægypt. 


CET YE 2. 
Well, if 1 ſhould purchaſe you, what will 
you teach me ? | 


PYTHA- 
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PYTHAGORAS. 
I ſhall teach you nothing; I ſhall only put 
you in [d] mind. 
BUYER, 


Put me in mind! I do not underſtand you. 
What do you mean? How will you do it? 


PYTHAGORAS. 
I ſhall begin by purging your ſoul, and waſh- 
ing it clean from its filth, 


BUYER. 


But ſuppoſing me to be already purged, 
what is your method of putting in mind ? 


PYTHAGORAS, 
I make a beginning with peace and quiet- 
neſs, prohibiting the utterance of a fingle ſyl- 
lable for five whole years together, 


BUYER. 
You might have been a very fit preceptor tot 
the ſon of Cyrus. But I, who have the uſe of 


[4] To perſons who have lived as many lives as Pythago- 


ras, teaching, it ſeems, is only putting them in mind of what 
they already know. 


A4 my 
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my tongue, with to preſerve it: I do not want 
your iuſtructions to become a ſtatue. —But what 
is to be done next, after ſo long a filence, after 
being mute for five whole years ? Res. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


You are then to apply yourſelf to muſick 
and geometry. 3 


BUYER, 


A very natural way of proceeding ! firſt a 
ſiddler, and then a philoſopher ! 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Next comes arithmetick. 


BUYER, 


I underſtand arithmetick already. 


PYTHAGORAS 
Do you ? How do you reckon ? 


SU FE. .R 
One, two, three, four, 


TT H A- 
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P YT H AGO RAS. 

Obſerve what I ſay, Sir. Your one, twa, 
three, four, are ten. It is a Le perfect triangle, 
which I'ſwear by, 

BUYER. 


By the greateſt of all oaths, the ſacred num- 


ber Four, I ſwear J never heard ſuch divine 
converſation before! 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Next, Sir, you ſhall be made acquainted 
with what relates to earth, air, water, fire; 
whither they tend, what is their form, and 
whence they derive their motion. 


BUYER. 
Form ! Has fire, or air, or water, any form ? 
Le] The number Ten, placed in the following manner, 
snake an equilateral Triangle: f 
Nas pa To apts luxe Wega dia pax, 


Haas airaov Sog. 
1 | Pythag. Golden Verſes. 


PYTHA- 
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F1YIHAGORAS 


Ay, certainly, and figure too. How elſe 
could they move? But this is all nothing. 
You ſhall be made to underſtand that the Di- 


vinity itſelt is nothing more than Number and 
Harmony. | 


Truly, you furprize me. 


FTTTHAOWURAS 


Beſides all this, you ſpall be taught to know 
that you yourſelf, who ſeem to be only your- 
felf, are not yourſelf as you appear to be. 


BUYER. 


How ?—What ? not myſelf! Am not I, who 
now converſe with you, myſelf ? Or am I ſome- 


body elſe? 
EFTILIHAGORAS, 


Why, at preſent, to be ſure, you may be 
faid to be yourſelf. But there was a time 
when you were not. You appeared in quite a 


different body, and went by another name; as 
you will do again in due time. | 


8B UTE us 
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BUYER. 


You mean, I ſuppoſe, that I am to laſt for ever, 
only going through a ſucceſhon of various forms. 
But I will not urge you farther on this head. 
With regard to your manner of living 


n 


I do not eat animal food; but have no objec- 
tion to any thing elſe, except beans. 


B UTS k 
Why diflike beans ? 


FP FHACG O'HEAS 


It is not diſlike; they are facred and awful, 
their nature is V] myſterious. In the firſt place, 
the whole is generative. If you ſhell a bean, 
whilſt it remains unripe, you will perceive in it 
a near reſemblance to certain parts of a man's 
body. And, if you boil it, after being expoſed 
to the air a certain number of moonlight nights, 
it will become blood. More than that, the Athe» 


See Diogenes Laertius, p. 222. alſo Jamblichus, p. 
91, &c. and Porphyry, p. 43- Editio Amſtelodenſis. 


4 nian 


* . 
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nian law dire*ts the choice of their magiſtrates ta 
be made by beans. 


BUY. E BR 


' Moſt nobly and divinely ſpoken ! But, ftrip z 
T want to ſee you naked. As I am here, a gol- 
den thigh ! No mortal ſurely ! he is ſome [g] god! 


Let me have him. What is his price? 


MERCURY. 
Ten [5] Minæ. 


B UiY EK. 
I will take him at that Price. 


lr. 


Write down the name and country of the 
buyer. 
MERCURY. 


He ſeems to me to be an Italian: I ſup- 
poſe, he comes from Croton, or Tarentum, or 
thereabouts. But whit am | talking of ? Pytha- 
goras docs not fall to one man's lot ; for there 


. Nen aharalos Dios ados undd Nyog. 
Pythag. Golden Ver. 
(>) Thirty-two pounds, five ſhillings and ten-pence. 


Are 
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are about three hundred who no doubt are to 
have every one a ſhare of him. 


JUPITE R. 
Let them take him. Bring another, 


MERCU RT. 
Will you have that dirty fellow from Pon« 
tus [i]? | 
JUPITE R. 
Yes. 
MERCURY. 
Hark you, Sir, you with the wallet, with your 
ſhoulder peeping through your cloak; come, 
and ſhew yourſelf round to the company. Here's 


your manhood, and ſpirit, and virtue, and li- 
berty ! Who buys? 


Ur. 
Liberty! Do you undertake to ſell Liberty, 


Mr. Auctioneer? Would you put up a free 


man? 
Nenn 


I do. 


[/] Diogenes, the Cynick, born at Sinope, a city of 


Pontus. 


BUYER, 
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SS YV:Y.E R. | 
And are you not afraid of being called to 
account for kidnapping ? Have you not before 


your eyes the fear of the court of Areopagus? 


MERCURY. | 
He does not allow, Sir, that any thing can 
affe& his liberty ; ſo he does not regard being 
. fold. Wherever he is, or whatever he is, he 
" Infiſts upon it he is always free. 


S UTTER 
What could one do with ſuch a floven We 
unleſs, perhaps, he might ſerve to delve, or? 
carry water ? 


. b 


MERCURY. 


Yes; and if you ſhould have occaſion for him 
as a door-keeper, you will find him as faithful 
to the full as his [4] nameſake, 


. 


What countryman is he, and what does he 
profeſs ? 


MERCURY. 
Your beſt way will be to aſk himſelf. 


[+] The dog, 
BUYER, 
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BY T.E:K 
So I might, perhaps, if I were not afraid of 
him. He is very ſurly, and looks as if he would 
bark at leaſt, if not bite. Only mind how he 
graſps his cudgel, and knits his brows. He 


means no good, depend upon it, for he is 
brimfull of ire. 


MERCURY. 
O never fear his looks: he is tame enough. 


SUL ER 
Pr'ythee, honeſt friend, what countryman ? 


DIOGENES. 
An Everywhereian. 


BUYER. 
What do you ſay ? 


- DIOGENES. 
I ſay, I am a citizen of the world. 


BUYER 
And a follower of whom ? 


DIOGENES. 
Of Hercules, 


BUYER 
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BUYER. 
I ſee you are provided with a club like Het- 
cules ; but where is your lion's {kin ? 


DIOGENES 


O Sir, my old cloak does very well for that. 
I make war on pleaſure, as he did, but with 
this difference, that I am a volunteer in the 
work of reformation, and do not go about purgs 
ing the world by compulſion [II. 


BUT E RM. 


Vou are engaged in a moſt laudable enter- 
priſe. But by what art or ſcience would you 


be diſtinguiſhed ? what would you chooſe to be 
called ? 


DIOGENES. 


The deliverer of mankind ; the phyſician of 
the paſſions. In ſhort, my profeſſion is, truth 
and plain dealing, 


[7] Hercules, as it is well known, was ſet to work by Eu- 
rytheus, king of Mycenz ; who, to pleaſe Juno, enjoined him 
the moſt hazardous undertakings, in hopes of getting him 
knocked on the head, 


5 BUYER. 
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BUYE R. 


Su ppoſe then, Mr. Plain-dealer, I ſhould 
make a purchaſe of you, what method would 
you take with me? | 

DIOGENES. 

Firſt of all, I would ſtrip you. Not a rem- 
nant of your luxury would I leave you, I 
would wrap an old cloak about your ſhoulders, 
and confine you to poverty, I would oblige 
you to labour and toil; to make your bed of 
the bare ground ; to drink pure water, and to 
fill your belly with whatever falls in your way. 
As for money, if you ſhould chance to have any, 
I would adviſe you to toſs it into the ſea; To- 
tally regardleſs of wife and children, and coun- 
try, you are to look upon human life as a jeſt m]. 
Having quitted your father's houſe, you will 
be commodiouſly lodged in a Cn] tomb, an old 

La! raila nog, all things a jeſt. 
« Life is a jeſt; and all things ſhew it,” 
Gay's Monument, 
[*] That tombs were not always appropriated to the dead 


alone, but occaſionally the habitation of poor and diſorderly 


Vor. II. B tower 
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tower, or a tub. Your wallet ſhall be filled 
with lupines, and books Co] full of writing. 
With all, theſe bleſſings you may very well de- 
clare yourſelf happier than any king in the 
univerſe. A whip, or à rack, may chance to 
fall to your ſhare ; but trifles like theſe, which 
give no trouble, will not be worth your atten- 
tion. 
B UV E R. 

No! what, do you think I am to have no 
feeling? Or, do you think I am caſed like a. 
crab, or a tortoiſe? | 

D-IOGENES. 

You muſt proudly repeat the verſe of Euripi- 

des, only altering it à little. 


8 Bk wb 28 2 
What verſe? 


perſons, appears from ſuch authority as is not to be quoted 
here. In our own. times bulks, glaishouſes, and the mint, 
have been the dormitories of men of wit, See Dr. Johnſon's 
lite of Richard Savage. It was in the vault of her deceaſed: 
huſband, that the inconſolable dame of Epheſus indulged her 
grief. ; Petronius Arbiter, 
[0] or10%oypapor, books written on the outſide as well as the 
infide, not to make any waſte of paper, as rich men are wont 
to do. : 
Scriptus et in tergo, necdum finitus Oreſtes. 

Juvenal. Sat. I. v. 6, 

I D 1 0Q- 
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DIOGENES. 

[9] My heart is full, but then my tongue's at 
eaſe. Your greateſt accompliſhments, and which 
are indeed indiſpenſable, will be, to appear ex- 
ceſſively impudent and audacious, to abuſe 
every body in turn; to ſnarl at all mankind, 
gentle and ſimple, from the king to the cob- 
ler. Sparing none, you will be gazed at by 
all, and admired as moſt intrepid, Your voice 
muſt be barbarous, your dictates harſh, growl- 
ing, and ſurly as the ſalutation of a maſtiff. 
You muſt take care to ſcrew up your counte- 
nance, and let your gait be in ſtrict conformity 
with your looks. In one word, you are to be 
as much a ſavage as a bear, and are to take care 
that you be always in character. 'To all mo- 
deſty, gentleneſs, and moderation, you are to 
bid a final adieu. Leave no where a ſpot in 
your face that can be diſgraced with a bluſh. 
Frequent the moſt public places. Be there 
always alone. Condeſcend not to have the leaſt 
communication or ſociety with friend or ſtran- 
ger. That would be to diſcover your real cha- 

DI H Here 0uwny', H & Sens avwpdo;. 

| Eurip. Hip. 61. 

B 2 racter, 
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rater, and of courſe to deſtroy all your [a] 
conſequence, You are to do actions with the 
utmoſt confidence before the eyes of all the 


world, which another man even in private would 
bluſh to think of. In your amorous intercourſe 
there is to be as little propriety as poſſible. 
Laſt of all, when you grow tired of yourſelf, 
you may then think good to treat yourſelf with 


a raw poly pus, or a cuttle fiſh. Such is the 
happineſs I would ſet before you. 


MERCURY, 


How you run on! I wonder you are not 
aſhamed of talking in this manner ! 


DIOGENES. 


Hold, Sir. I can ſay this for my ſpecula- 
tions, that they are cafily reduced to practice, 
and ſuited to every capacity. I point out a ſhort 
cut to glory, without obliging you to have re- 


courſe to education, or waſte your time with the 
ah * 


[4] Aluding to certain myſteries of ſtate, which are of 
no little uſe in the art of government. 8 

+ Such was the end of Diogenes. See Diogenes 
Lacrtius, 150. 


tireſome 
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tireſome learning of trifling books. Any ordi- 
nary ignorant fellow of a common handicraft 
trade, a cobler, a ſeller of ſaltfiſn, à ſmith, or 
money-lender, may learn of me to become illu- 
ſtrious ; he has only to acquire a ſufficient ſtock 
of impudence, inſolence, and ill language, to 
ſet up with, 
EU YER 

Although I do not find myſelf in need of any 
ſuch inſtructions; yet, as you may poſſibly ſome 
time or other be made good for ſomething, may 
ſerve to plant cabbage, or ply an oar, I do not 
much care if I become a purchaſer. But I can- 
not think of giving above two obol at moſt, 


MERCURY. | 

I wiſh you joy of him! take him at your own 
price, He has kept up ſuch a continual diſtur- 
bance, has made ſuch a clamour, ſuch a roar- 
ing, is ſo very abufive, and ſo ill-mannered to 
every body, that, I do aſſure you, we ſhall not 
be at all ſorry to be fairly rid of him.g 

JUPITER. 


Bring another, that [r] Cyrenæan, with the 
purple and garland. 


[-] Ariſtippus, 
B 3 M E R- 
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MERCURY. 


Now, good people, I beg of you all to at- 
tend. This is a lot worth your money; a lot for 
the rich. This is a ſweet, a delicious life. Who 
loves what 1s elegant? Who buys a fine gentle- 
man? 

BY YER 
Come, Sir, be pleaſed to inform us what you 


know. I mean to buy you, if I find FRM likely 
to be uſeful. 


MECUR Y: 


I muſt beg of you, Sir, not to trouble your- 
ſelf with aſking him queſtions : you ſec the gen- 
tleman has been drinking, and 1s not altogether 
capable at preſent of giving you an intelligible 
anſwer, | 

BUYER, 


Who in his ſenſes would defire to buy ſuch 

a bargain ;,an abandoned libertine ; a ſlave to 
pleature ? The man is all over eſſence and per- 
fume ! How he totters ! He hardly keeps him- 
ſelf on his feet, and is no longer in a capacity 
of proceeding ſtraight forward. Tell us, Mer- 
cury, 
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cury, what are his properties, and where lies 
his kill? | 
MERCURY, 


To give you his character in a few words: he 
is a boon companion, a jolly fellow, can ſing, 
and dance, and drink, and roar, He would 
be a good ſecond to a muſick-girl ; a very fit aſ- 
ſociate for ſome thoughtleſs man of pleaſure, 
I muſt not omit to mention, that he is well 
ſkilled in the art of cookery ; knows perfectly 
well what -is good, and how to prepare it. In 
ſhort, he is an accompliſhed miniſter of plea- 
ſure, The gentleman was bred at Athens, and 
afterwards gained great reputation in the ſervice 
of the Sicilian tyrants. This is a ſummary of 
his doctrine: Deſpiſe every thing, make the 
moſt of every thing, ſeek pleaſure in every 
thing, | 

BUYER. 


You muſt look about for a monied man to 
þuy him : he is not a purchaſe for me, 


B4 ets I 
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MERCURY. 


I am afraid, Jupiter, this is a bargain likely to 
lie on our hands. 


JUPITER. 


Set him by, and bring another, Stay, let us 
have theſe two in one lot, the [s] laughing 
Abderite, and the L] weeping Epheſian: I will 
have them go together. 


MERCURY. 


Come down then, you two. Here, gentle- + 
men, you have a pair of lives not to be paral- 
| teled; the wiſeſt in all the world. 


BUYER. 


O Jupiter, what a contraſt ! One of them 
laughs without ceafing, while the other weeps, 
and ſeems as full of woe as if he had loſt his 
beſt friend. You, Sir, what makes you tit- 
ter ſo? 


[5] Democritus, a native of Abdera, 
L] Heraclitus, a native of Epheſus, 


D E- 
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DEMO CRIT US. 


What makes me titter ſo, ſay you? I laugh, 
Sir, becauſe 1 cannot forbear; you and your 
actions are both ſo ridiculous. 


BUYER, 
What, all of us? Do you pretend to laugh 
at all mankind? And is the amount of all we 
do juſt nothing at all ? | 


DEMOCRITUS. 
The matter is even ſo. There is nothing 
ſolid or ſubſtantial in human life: all is an 
empty jumble, a blind impulſe of atoms. 


BUYER. 

It may be ſo in your brain, I believe, Leave 
off your ſneering, for ſhame !—But it will be 
better to ſpeak to your companion. Pray, my 
good friend, why do you weep ſo? 


HERACLITUS. | 
I weep, Sir, becauſe whatever relates to man 
is full of miſery and ſorrow; I pity and bewail 
a fatality from which nothing is exempt, Of 
the preſent I can ſay nothing good; and the 
| future, 
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future, I foreſee, will be wretched indeed. 1 
ſpeak of the conflagration, and the cataſtrophe 
of the univerſe. I may well weep when I ſee 
nothing permanent, nothing durable; nothing 
to be found conſiſtent with itſelf; pain and 
pleaſure are the ſame thing ; knowledge is 1g» 
norance ; great is little; upwards and down» 
wards continually changing; turning and winds 
ing dances the whirligigg of life, 
BUYER, 
Pray what is life ? 
HERAC LITUS. 
A child at play; a reſtleſs gameſter toſüng 
the dice. 
B U W. E R. 
And what are men? 


nne 
Mortal Gods. 


re. 
And what are Gods? 
H E- 


HER ACI ITusõ. 
Immortal men. 


BUYER. 
You ſpeak paradoxes, and are ſo ænigma- 


tical, that an oracle cannot be more obſcure. 


Really, Mr. Apollo, there is no underſtand- 
ing you. | 


HERACLITUS. 


And what do I care whether you do or no? 
I do not trouble my head with any of your 
concerns. 


U TEX. 


If that is the caſe, I think no man in his 
ſenſes will wiſh to buy you. 


HERACLITUS. 


What do I care for that? I only with all 
all mankind, without diſtinction, young and 
old, buyers or not buyers, to weep and wail 
together, - #4 


BUYER. 
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BU TE R. 


If this be not madneſs, it is ſomething very 


like it. I will have nothing to do with either 
of them. 


MERCURY, 
So, they alſo remain unſold ! 


JUPITER. 
Put up another. 
MERCURY. 
What do you ſay to the prating [u] Athe- 
nian ? 
JUPITER. 
Let us have him. 


MERCURY. 
Come hither, Sir. This is a life good and 
wiſe, Who buys a piece of ſanCtity ? 


S UK EL ©. 


Pray what is it you profeſs? What are you 
beſt acquainted with ? 


Lu] Socrates, 


80. 
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SOCRATES, 


Iam thoroughly ſkilled in whatever [x] relates 
to love. 


BUYER, 


O your ſervant! I have done. I have a fine 
boy, and wanted a tutor for him. = 


SOCRATES 


And where could you hope to meet with a 
perſon more fit for your purpoſe ? I am an ad- 
mirer of intellectual, not corporeal beauty. You 

will hear no complaints of me reſpecting my 
attachment to the latter, even from thoſe who 
live with me in the moſt unreſerved fami- 
liarity. 
rn 

A very likely ſtory! a lover of youth and 
beauty attentive only to the ſoul! and in ſuch 
circumſtances too as you have inſtructed me to 
ſuppoſe ! 

[x] See Plato, Cornelius Nepos, &c, A reader, acquainted 
with the original, cannot fail to obſerve, that, throughout the 


whole of this tranſlation, any mention of a ceriaia odious vice 
has been as much as poſſible avoided, 


2 8 0. 
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SOCRATES. 


I ſwear by the [ 9] Dog and the Plane tree; 
that it is even ſo as I ſay, 


BUYER, 


And I ſwear by Hercules, that you appeal to 
very ridiculous divinities 


SOCRATES. 
Take care what you ſay. I hope you allow 
the Dog to be a divinity. And what do you 
think of Anubis? Confider what a figure he 


makes in Egypt. Sirius is reverenced in 
Heaven above, and Cerberus in Hell below. 


BUYER. 
I beg pardon : I had forgot myſelf. But 
. What is your way of life? 


Il] Socrates, it ſeems, did not hold theſe deities leſs . 
table than many others. 


8 O- 
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SOCRATES. 


[z] I inhabit a city of my own. founding; 3 
have introduced a new form of government, and 
I make my own laws. 


BUYER 

I ſhould be glad to have a ſample of your le- 
giſlation. 

SOCRATES. 

I will mention to you one of the moſt impor- 
tant of my inſtitutions concerning women, I 
ordain, that no woman ſhall be deemed the pe- - 
culiar property of any one man, but ready and 
willing to oblige every one who likes her with 
every favour in her power to beſtow, 


BUYER. 


What, are the laws againſt adultery then to 
be conſidered as null and void? 


[x] This, and what follows, alludes to the Republick, &c. 
of Plato. Plato is generally ſuppoſed to have expreſied the 
ſentiments of his maſter Socrates, who publiſhed nothing 
himſelf, He was too wiſe to write books, 


S O- 
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SOCRATES. 
Ay, certainly, all that trifling is at an end: 


BUT EX. 


What is your pleaſure with reſpect to youth 
of the other ſex ? 


SOCRATES. 


My pleaſure. is, that the publick beſtow 


them as a recompence to ſuch as ſhall deſerve 
them by diſtinguiſhed actions. 


BUYER. 


A very bountiful legiſlator ! And what do 
you fay is the principal wiſdom ? 


SOCRATES. 


Ideas and models of exiſtence. Beyond the 
boundaries of the univerſe are certain inviſible 
images of all that you ſee, of the earth, and of 
every thing upon it, of the ſea, and of the ſky; 


BUYER. 


Where are they, do you ſay ? 
8 Os 
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SOCRATES, 


No where. If they were any where, they would 
not be at all. 


BUY ER 
I cannot perceive any of them. 


SOCRATES. 


I do not wonder at that : the eye of your un- 
derſtanding is blind. But I contemplate the 
images of all things. I do not perceive you as 
you appear. I ſee myſelf a perſon different from 
myſelf. To me all things appear double, 


BUYER. 
You are ſo very wiſe, and can ſee fo well, 
that I muſt have you,—Hark you, Mercury, 
what do you aſk for him ? 


MERCURY. 
Two [Z] talents, 
BY & © 


He is mine; you ſhall have the money 
for him. 


[z] 397 J. 105 
VoL, II. C | M E R- 
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MERCURY, 
Pray, what is your name? 


BUYE R. 
I am [a] Dion, of Syracuſe. 


MERCURY. 


Take him, with twenty [ö] good lucks.— 
I ſhall-next put up the Epicurzan. Who will 
buy him? He is a diſciple of the [c] Laugher 
and-the Toper, two lots juſt ſold. But he ven- 
tures to carry matters. farther than his maſters, 
being ſomewhat more. profane. As to what re- 


[a] The reader is to underſtand what is here ſaid of Socrates 
as applicable to Plato, for whom, as we are informed by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Dion had a moſt extravagant regard; and, by 
the favour of Dionyſius, enjoyed his company and conyerſae 
tion. Dionyſius, however, not being himſelf equally charmed 
with his new acquaintance, ordered him to be ſold for a ſlave. 
Accordingly, as Diodorus Siculus informs us, he was ſold in 
the market for twenty minæ, equal to 64l. 1 18. 8d. Had he 
been ſold as a philoſopher, perhaps he would not have fetched 
ſo much. 

[5] Ayt M ayaln Tuxn is the original; The tranſla- 
tion was taken from the mouth of a country auftioneer; 

{c] Democritus and Ariſtippus. From the former he learnt 
the doctrine of attoms, from the latter his theory of pleaſure, 


mains 
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mains of his charaQter ; he is a,good-humoured 
fellow, and a dear lover of good living. 


BUYE R. 
What is the price of him ? 
MERCURY. 
[4] Two minz. 


BW Y kB. 


Here is your money. Pray what kind of 
food does he prefer ? 


MERCURY. 
He loves any thing ſweet; any thing that 
taſtes of honey ; but his favourite repaſt is figs. 
BUY E R. 
If that be all, 1 can eaſily ſupply him. I 
will buy him whole frails of figs from Caria. 


JUPITER. 


Call another. Let us have that ſmooth-pated, 
ſour-looking Ce] ſtoick. 


[4] Six pounds, nine ſhillings, and two pence. 
le] Chryfippus. 


C 2 ME R- 
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MERCURY. 

You are in the right, Jupiter ; for there ſeems 
to be a great number of chapmen for him. I 
am going, gentlemen, to ſell you Virtue itſelf. 
This is indeed a life of lives. Who wants to 
have all knowledge centered in himſelf alone? 


r 
What do you mean? 


MERCURY. 

I mean, Sir, that this man is the only 
[JJ] wiſe man; the only handſome man; the 
only juſt man; the only valiant man; the only 
king; the only orator; the only rich man; 
the only legiſlator ; the only every thing— 


| BUYER. 
The only cook; the only cobler ; the only 
carpenter, and fo forth! 


MERCURY. 
Yes. f 


V Ad ſummum ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum; 
Przcipue ſanus—nifi cum pituita moleſta eſt. 

Hor. Epiſt. I. 
BUYER, 
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| 23 * fi, © Y 8 


Come down, dread Sir, and tell me, as I 
mean to bid money for you, what you think 
of yourſelf, In the firſt place, pray would not 
you take it very heinouſly to be ſold for a 
ſlave ? 


CHETSIPPULT 
No, not at all, Whatever does not depend 


on ourſelves is to be confidered as Ig] indif- 
ferent. 


BUYER. 
I do not underſtand you. 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


No! What, do not you know that ſome 
things are [Y] preferred; others rejected? 


BUYER. 
Not I; you grow more and more obſcure, 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


Poſſibly. You have not been accuſtomed to 
our terms, and are deficient in the faculty of 


[el See Epiftetus, near the beginning. 
[5] See Cicero de Finibus, III. 4. 
C 3 com- 
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[i] comprehenfion. But the adept, profoundly 
read in dialecticks, not only knows all this, but 
is alſo well acquainted with accident and preter- 


accident, and can tell how and in what wy 
differ. 


BUYER. 


In the name of philoſophy, I beſeech you, do 
not grudge ſome ſmall explication of your ac- 


[i] It is not always eaſy to preſerve the alluſions to the ſtoĩ- 
cal cant, which is here meant to be ridiculed. Thoſe minute 
inquiſitors, | 

% Who would keep us in the pale of words till death,” 
might in this dialogue find ſome little employment, in nicely 
diſtinguiſhing words with and without an alluſion, 

It was objected to the former volume of this tranſlation, by 

a very learned and valuable man, that the notes contained no 
verbal criticiſm. If the obſervation had come from any other 
than a friend, it mighr have been replied, that yerbal eriti- 
ciſm, uſeful as no doubt it often is, is not of the moſt difficult 
attainment; nor does it ſeem to be in its proper place, when 
employed upon Lucian. Rather let ſome graver author find 
food for philological maſtication, The wry words of Lucian 
are not thus to be ſet ſtraight, | 

To make a ſhew of verbal criticiſm, nothing more,would 
be neceffary than to prune the luxuriant opuſcula of Hem- 
ſterhuſtus, Jenſius, Grævius, &c. &c. * quz legat cui bonas 
horas perderc libet.“ Peace to all ſuch ? _ ; 

cident 
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cident and preteraccident, You cannot think 
how I am ſtruck with the order and flow of your 
words. 


CHR:YSTEP US 


O, I will teach you the difference with all my 
heart. When a lame man unawares gets a 
wound by hitting his lame foot againſt a ſtone, 
the lameneſs is an accident, but the wound is a 
præteraccident. 


BUYER, 


Moſt wonderful acuteneſs ! And in what elſe 
does your wiſdom chiefly confiſt ? 


CHRYSIPPUS 
T am converſant in all the [4] mazes of ſpeech, 
and bewilder thoſe who converſe with me. 1 
ſhut up their mouths; I filence; I muzzle 
them. The wonderful faculty, by which 1 ef- 
fe& all this, is called Syllogiſm, the famous Syl- 
logiſm. 


[4] Chryfippus had ſeveral names for his different ſpecies 
of argumentation ; ſuch as, Sorites, Mentiens, Crocodeilites, 
Cornuta, Electra, Ignava, Achilles, Metens, Dominans, 
Nemo, and others, which even the ſubtle brain of 
Ariſtotle was unable ſcientifically to attain. | 


C 4 BUYER. 
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BUYER. 


By Hercules, Sir, you grow moſt potent 
your argumentation is invincible, 


CHRYSIPPUS, 
Hark you! Have you a child? 


BUYER. 
What of that > 


CHRYSIPPUS. 
If he ſhould happen to be walking by the 
fide of the river, and a [I] crocodile ſhould 
chance to lay hold of him, on condition of 
letting him go again provided you give a true 
anſwer, when he aſks you what he is reſolved 
on; what do you think you ſhould ſay ? 


{/] The ſophiſm called a Crocodile toak its riſe, they ſay, 
from the following ſtory : A gipſcy walking on the banks of 
the Nile had the misfortune to have her little boy laid hold of 
by a crocodile, She begged and prayed him to let him go, 
till at laſt the crocodile promiſed, that, if the gave him a true 
anſwer to a queſtion, ſhe ſhould have her boy again. The 
queſtion he aſked her was, Will I reſtore your ſon to you or 


no? The reader ſees what a dilemma the poor woman was re- 
duced to, ſince the truth of her anſwer depended altogether 
on the will of the crocodile, 

BUYER, 
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BUYER. 


1 ſhould be at my wit's end: I do not know 
what I could ſay to get my child again. Do 
you, for Heaven's ſake, make a proper reply, 
and ſave him. Whilſt I am beating my brains 
for an anſwer, the poor child may be de- 
voured, 


CHRYSIPPUS, 
You have no manner of occafion to be alarm- 
ed. But, Sir, this is nothing to what I ſhall 
teach you. 


BUYE R. | 
What more have you to inſtru me in? 


CHRYSIPPUS. 

The [m] Reaper, and the [m] Ruler; and, 
what is ſtill more, [n] Electra, and the 
LI] Hidden. 

SUTER 

What do you mean? Who is the Hidden, 

and who is Electra? 


Lal Theſe cant terms for ſo many kinds of argumentation 
have been already remarked. We are informed by Diogenes 
Laertius, that he gave one pound, twelve ſhillings, and three- 
pence halt-penvy, to learn 9:ziGv, the Reaper. 


CHRY- 
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CHERYSIPPVUS. 

Electra, the [a] daughter of Agamemnon, 
was at the ſame mftant acquainted with and ig- 
norant of the very fame. thing. She knew very 
welt that Oreſtes was her brother, but knew not 
that he who ſtood by her was Oreſtes. But you 
ſhall hear the other ; the Hidden, The Hid- 


den is very wonderful. Anſwer me this queſtion : 
Do you know your own father ? 


. 
To be ſure I do. 


CHRYSIPPUS: 
But, if I ſhould produce you a man in a maſk, 
and aſk you if you know him, what would. 


you ſay ? 
BUYER 
What would I ſay? I would ſay, No. 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


But, the man maſked being your father, if 


you knew not him, it is very plain that you do 
not know your own father. 


L] See the Electra of Sophocles. Act. IV. Scene I. 
BU VER. 
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n 
I deny it; becauſe, only unmaſk him, and 1 
ſhall then know him immediately. But, tell 
me, what is the end propoſed by this your wiſ- 


dom? and what is to be done when you attain 
the ſummit of virtue ? 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


I ſhall attach myſelf to ſuch things as na- 
ture has made my principal concern. I mean, 
I ſhall ſtudy riches, and health, and other ad- 
vantages. But firſt of all, it is neceſſary to 
take great pains; to labour and toil; to pore 
over books of which the characters are ſo ſmall 
as to be ſcarcely legible. It is equally neceſſary 
to bundle up the conjectures of ſcholiaſts, and 
to be crammed with ſolœciſm and abſurdity. 
But after all, there is no being completely a a 


wiſe man without three doſes of Hellebore 
ſwallowed in due order, 


BUYER 


All very fine and very ſenſible ! But of Gni- 
phon the uſurer, the dirty Gniphon, ([o] this 


Le] Chryſippus had juſt mentioned riches as one of the moſt 
laudable purſuits of a wiſe man's life, 
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is not digreſſing from the ſubject, I believe) of 
him what ſhall we ſay ? Shall we ſpeak of him 


as of one who has been regularly drenched with 
hellebore, and perfect in virtue? 


CHERYSIPPUS. 


Certainly. Uſury is a practice becoming the 
wiſe man alone. To collect arguments and to 


collect intereſt are nearly akin, and both much 


in his way. Neither ſhould his induſtry be ſa- 
tisfied with ſimple intereſt, Intereſt on intereſt, 
compound intereſt is the thing for him. You 
cannot but know, that of intereſt there is the 
firſt and the ſecond, and that the ſecond is the 
offspring of the firſt, Now be pleaſed to attend 
to the inſtruction contained in a Syllogiſm. If 
you admit the firſt propofition, you muſt the 
ſecond. If the wiſe man receives the firſt in- 
tereſt, he will the ſecond : But he receives the 
firſt ; ergo he will the ſecond. 


K 


Then with regard to the money which you 
take for inſtructing youth but it is as plain as 
plain can be, that the wiſe man has no other 


motive in receiving money than only as it ſerves 
to promote virtue. | 


CHR V- 
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CHRYSIPPUS. 
Now I ſee you are a man of ſenſe. I do not 
receive money, you underſtand, on my own ac- 
count, but for the ſake of the giver. One 
ſquanders, you obſerve, and another ſaves. 
Now I hold it fitting, that I the maſter ſhould 


catch, and that the ſcholar be the man to caſt 
away. | 


BUYER. 


I thought you had juſt declared the contrary. 
Did not you ſay, that the youth was the perſon 
to get carefully, and that you yourſelf, who 
alone can be rich, were the perſon to give libe- 
rally ? , 


CHRYSIPPUS., 


What, you are witty then! Take heed, that 
I do not ſhoot you with an indefinite ſyllogiſm! 


UT EN. 


Why ſhould I be afraid of ſuch a weapon as 
that ? 


CHRYSIPPUS. 
Why afraid? The effect of it would be 
doubt, and filence, and diſtraction, nothing leſs. 
More 
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More than that, if I were ſo diſpoſed, I could 


even petrify you in an inſtant, making you 
[ plainly appear to be a ſtone, 
C BUYER, 


A ſtone! my good Sir, I do not take you to 
be a [p] Perſeus. 
CHRYSIPPUS. 


Do you only mind what I ſay to you, Is not 
a ſtone a body ? 


BUYER, 
Yes. 


CHRYSIPPUS. 
And is not an animal a body ? 


BUYER. 
Ves. | 
CHRYSIPPUS. 
And are not you an animal ? 


BUYER, 
I ſuppoſe ſo. 


[p] Perſeus, having attacked Meduſa when her ſnakes were 
aſleep, cut off her head, and ſet it on his ægis, whence he 


derived the faculty of turning men into ſtones, 
4 CHRY- 
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CHRYSIPPUS, 
Then you are a ſtone, Sir, as being a body. 


BUYER, 
I do not defire to be any ſuch thing. I beg 


you will make me proper amends for this uſage, 
and let me be a man again. 


CHRYSIPPUS 
You ſhall be a man again: there is no' diffi 
culty in that. Whatever is body is animal. Is. 


it not? 


rn 
No. 
CHRYSIPPUS. 
Is a ſtone an animal? 
BUY E R. 
No. 
CHRYSIPPUS. 
Are you a body ? 
BUYER. 
Yes, 


'CHRYSIPPUS, 
And being a body, you are an animal. 
BUYER, 
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BUYER. 
True. n 


CHRYSIPPUS. 
Then, being an animal, you are not a ſtone. 


BUYER. 


Upon my word I am very much obliged to 
you. It is entirely owing to your goodneſs, that 
my limbs are not as cold and as {tiff as thoſe of 
Niobe. I will buy you. Mercury, what do 
you aſk for this gentleman? 


MERCURY. 
[9] Twelve mine. 


= l ION = - = IR a= - — = _— a 3 = > =_ 
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BB U Y E R. 
Here, take the money. 


MERCURY. | 
Pray do you buy him ſolely on your own ac- 
count ? 
BUYER. 
No, I do not. Do not you ſee all theſe 
people ? | 


[9] Thirty-eight pounds, fifteen ſhillings. | 
| ME R- 
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MERCURY. 


I ſee a number of broad ſhoulders, very fit 
to elucidate the [r] Reaper. 


rer 

Come, do not let us loſe our time. Call an- 
other. 

MERCURY. 

Now for the [s] peripatetick, the handſome, 
the rich. What do you ſay to him, Gentle- 
men? He is exceedingly wiſe, he underſtands 
every thing. 

BUYER. 

How do you deſcribe him ? 


MERCURY. 


Moderate, gentle, fit for the world. What 
is beſt of all, he is double. 


3 B UX E R. 
What? i 
MERCURY. 

He is one thing within, another thing with- 
out, You muſt remember, if you purchaſe 

{r] A pun on the ſpecies of argumentation, called, 


d $:p1@», the Reaper. 
[5] Ariſtotle. 


Vol. II. D him, 
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him, that you are to call this internal, that ex- 
ternal. | 


BUYER. 
What does he profeſs ? 


MERCURY. 


He profeſſes that good things are three-fold, 
in the ſoul, and in the body, and in neither the 
one nor the other, 


BUYER, 
A good ſenſible kind of a man! Pray what 
is the price of him? 


WMERGCVURY. 
[] Twenty minz. 


BYYER, 
You rate him very high, upon my word. 


MERCURY. 


Indeed I do not. You will find your account 
in him, and I would not adviſe you to delay the 
purchaſe a moment, Confider, Sir, what a 
ſtock of knowledge you will immediately lay 
in. He will teach you how long a gnat may 
live, how deep the rays of the tun penetrate 


l] Sixty-four pounds, eleven ſhillings, and cight-pence. 
into 
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into the ſea, and what ſort of a ſoul an oyſter 
has. 
BUYER. 
All that ſhews great accuracy of inveſtigation. 


MERCURY. 

But all that is nothing. For you would be 
aſtoniſhed, were you to hear a few inſtances, 
that might be mentioned, of his diſcernment. 
O that you could but once hear him diſcourſe on 
production, on generation, on the formation of 
embryos! He would prove to you, Sir, that 
man is a rifible animal, and that an [u] aſs is 
neither made for laughing, nor building, nor 
ſailing. 

BUYER. 

His precepts are moſt reſpectable and impor- 

tant! I will give you the twenty minæ for him. 


MERCURY. 


Very well. Who remains yet unſold ? Oh! 
there is Pyrrho, the ſceptick. Come hither, 
Sir, that you may be put up without further 
loſs of time. The company is going away, and 


[+] This opinion, Bourdelotius tells us, is not univerſally 


received, an author of his acquaintance having maintained 
the contrary, 


D 2 there 
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there are very few bidders. Who will give any 
thing for him? | 
BUYER. 


I will. Only I ſhould be glad to aſk him 
beforehand what he knows. 


PHILOSOPHER, 
Nothing. 
BUYER, 
What do you mean ? 


PHILOSOPHER. 


I mean that, as far as I can ſee, there is no- 
thing that has any being. 


BUYER 
Then you and I, I ſuppoſe, are nothing at all ? 


PHILOSOPHER, 
J cannot ſay. 


BUYER, 
You yourſelf you ſuppoſe to be ſomething ? 


PHILOSOPHER. 
That is a matter, of which I am more igno- 
rant ſtill. 
BUYER. 
This is doubting with a witneſs. But what 


do you do with theſe ſcales ? | 
3 PHIL O- 
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PHILOSOPHER. 

In theſe ſcales I ponder arguments, till I 
make them of equal weight. When I ſee them 
thus reduced to perfect equality, then it be- 
comes impoſſible for me, you know, to prefer 
one to another, 

BUYER. 

And with regard to other matters, 1s there 

any thing in which you may be depended on ? 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Yes ; you may rely on me in every thing elſe 
except in purſuing a fugitive, 


BUYER. 
Why not in that too? 


PHILOSOPHER. 
The reaſon is, Sir, I cannot Lx] apprehend. 


[x] It will readily be apprehended, that the wit of this paſ- 
faye is merely a pun ariſing from a technical term. The 
ſcepticks maintained, that the human mind was incapable 
fully to comprehend or lay hold of any propoſition whatever 
in all its parts. Hence their u, incomprehenſibility. 
The word apprehend in the tranſlation is preferred to compre- 


Lend, on account of its double meaning, being applicable 
bath to body and mind, | 


D 3 BUYER 
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BUYER, 


þ I believe you: you ſeem to be ſlow and heavy 
enough in all conſcience. And pray to what 
does your knowledge tend ? 


PHILOSOPHER. 
To ignorance, to be both blind and dumb. 


Ka & 7 * 
And can you neither hear nor ſee? 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Not only ſo, but I am no better than a rep- 
tile, that is without ſenſe and judgment. 


BUYE R. 

Truly theſe are great recommendations | I 
muſt have you. What price do you put upon 
1 A 

MERCURY. 

An [ y] Attick mina. 


B U E R. 
Take it. Well, Sir, what do you ſay to me 
now ? Have not I bought you? 


Do] Three pounds, four ſhillings, and ſeven-pence. 
p HI L O- 
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PHILOSOPHER, 
It is quite uncertain, 


B U.Y E KR. 
Uncertain ! How can it be uncertain ? I have 
not only bought you, but paid for you. 


FPUILOSUPHESR 


It is not a matter to be haſtily determined : 
I muſt deliberate and confider the ſubje& in 
every point of view. 


BUYER, 
Deliberate ! Come along with me, I tell ypu, 
as you ought to do. I have bought you, and 
you are mine, 67985 


PHILOSOPHER. 
Who can tell whether what you ſay be true? 


BUYE R. 


The auctioneer knows it to be true. All the 
company ſaw me give him the mina. 


PHILOSOPHER. 
Is there any company here then ? 


D 4 BUYER. 


I 
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BUYER, 

I believe I ſhall fully ſatisfy you, without 

more ado, when you come to grind in my mill, 

that I am your maſter: you will then have ſome- 
what the [z] worſe of the argument. 


PHILOSOPHER. 
I ſuſpend my determination. 


BUYER. 

But ſo do not I, for I have declared mine 

openly. 
MERCURY. 

Come, come, leave off this ſilly oppoſition, 
and go along with your maſter. — To-morrow, 
Gentlemen, we ſhall be glad to ſee you again, 
We ſhall then have a variety of lots to diſpoſe 


of, conſiſting of private perſons, pedlars, and 


mechanicks. 


[z] ru va toy XI N. Ariſtoph. Nip. III. 2, ae 


wrTwy XX&4 U. 


MINOS 
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la] MINOS AND 808 TRATUs. 


MIN Os. 


E T the robber Soſtratus be toſſed into 

[4] Pyriphlegethon. And let him, who has 
been convicted of ſacrilege, be torn in pieces 
by the [c] chimera, But as for the tyrant, let 
him be ſtretched at his length by the fide of 
[d] Tityus, that his liver alſo may be gnawed 
by the vultures, Thoſe who have been good 
are immediately to repair to the plains of Ely- 
fium, and to take up their abode in the iſles of 


[a] A dialogue of the dead. Minos was a king of Crete, 
in which ſtation, having behaved well, he was, after he be- 
came a ſubje& of Pluto, appointed lord chief juſtice of the 
king's bench. See Virg. An. VI. 432. 

[5] One of the infernal rivers. Its name is derived from 
rue fire, and Qaryw to burn. 

[c] A dreadful monſter, oi edi Fra 
quain ted. 

„ Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 
Par, Loſt, b. II. v. 628. 

[d] Tityus behaved very rudely to Latona, for which Ju- 
piter knocked him down with his thunderbolt, He was 
afterwards ſentenced to feed vulturex with his entrails, which 
grew as faſt as they were devoured, His body covered nine 


acres. 


the 
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the bleſſed, in return for the benefits they haye 
cqnferred on mankind, 


SOSTRATUS. 

I beg and beſeech of you, Minos, only to hear 
me ſpeak, and then judge whether what I fay 
be reaſonable, 

MINOS. 

Have not I heard you already ? You have 
been a wicked villain, You have ſeveral times 
committed murder, and have been fairly tried 
and convicted, 

SOSTRATUS. 

I do not pretend to deny what has been fully 
proved againſt me, But the juſtice of my pu- 
niſhment is what I would beg leave to ſubmit, 
to your conſideration, 


MINOS: 
The juſtice af your puniſhment ! How can 
it be otherwiſe than juſt ? Is any thing more 
juſt than to puniſh wickedneſs ? 


SOSTRATUS 


I only crave your indulgence to anſwer me a 
queſtion or two. I promiſe not to detain you 
long. | 
MINOS, 
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MINOS. 


Well, do not be tedious then: I muſt go on 
with the trials of the reſt. 


SOS TR AT US. 
Tell me, I pray, did the actions of my life 
proceed from my own voluntary motion, or 
were they ordained by fate? 


MINOS. 
Ordained by fate. That is clear enough. 


SOSTRAT US. 
How then can either the good or the bad be 


more than ſeemingly ſo, ſince whatever they do is 
done merely in ſubſerviency to fate? 


MINOS. 


Why, yes, to be ſure, Clotho does allot to 
every man that is born what he is to do in his 
life. 

SOSTRAT Us. 

If then a perſon, ſubject to the will of an- 
other, ſhould be obliged to commit a murder 
ſuppoſe, for inſtance, an executioner, or a ſol- 
dier, in obedience to the orders of a judge, or 
a tyrant whom would you charge with the 
Fat! 


MINOS. 
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MINOS. 


The judge, os the tyrant, withour all doubt, 

I ſhould blame the efficient cauſe, not the 
Le] inſtrument that is uſed, 
oh: SOSTRA- 


] The Athenians had a feſtival, called, Aumroxua, from 
Jupiter Polieus, and C@oriz, from killing an ox. In this 
feſtival it was the cuſtom to place certain cakes, of the ſame 
ſort with thoſe uſed at ſacrifices, upon a table of braſs; round 
this they drove a ſelect number of oxen, of which he that 
cat any of the cakes was preſently ſlaughtered, The perſon 
that killed the ox was called Slug, or Ce Porphyry re- 
ports, that no leſs than three families were employed in this 
ceremony, and received different names from their offices 
therein: the family, whoſe duty it was to drive the oxen, 
were called ue νι from xeon, a ſpur : thoſe that knocked 
him down, Cerro, being deſcended from Thaulon : thoſe 
that ſlaughtered and cut him up, dagen, butchers, or cooks, 
The original of the cuſtom was thus: On one of Jupiter's 
feſtivals, it happened, that a hungry ox eat one of the conſe- 
crated eakes ; whereupon the prieſt (ſome call him Thaulon, 
others Domus, or Sopater), moved with a pious zeal, killed the 
profane beaſt, In thoſe days it was looked upon as a capital 
crime to kill an ox; wherefore the guilty prieſt was forced to 
ſecure himſelf by a timely flight ; and the Athenians in his 
ſtead took the bloody ax, arraigned it, and, according to 
Paufanias, brought it in not guilty; But Zlian is of ano- 
ther opinion, and reports, that the prieſt and people preſent 
at the ſolemnity (for they alſo were accuſed as being acceſſary 
to the fact) were acquitted, but the ax condemned, which 
| | ſeems 
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SOSTRAT US. 

J thank you, Minos, for your candour, and 
for this illuſtration of the argument. Very 
well, Sir; and if a ſervant, by command of his 
maſter, brings you money, to whom do you 
think yourſelf indebted ? Which of the two is 
to be conſidered as your benefactor? 


MINOS. 


The ſender, and not the bringer, who only 
did as he was bidden. | 


SOSTRATUS. 


Do not you ſee then how cruel and unjuſt it 
is in you to puniſh us, who are merely ſervants 
and miniſters to execute the orders of Clotho ? 
And is it not equally abſurd to honour and re- 
ward thoſe benefactors to mankind, who have 
generouſly beſtowed what never was their own ? 
For I defy any one to alledge, that there can 
ever be a poſſibility of refuſing to comply with 
the appointments of neceſſity, 


ſeems to be the moſt probable. In memory of theſe actions, 
it became ever after cuſtomary for the prieſt to fly, and judg- 
ment to be given about the ſlaughter of the ox. 

Potter's Antiq. 


MINOS. 
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MINOS. 

Since you are ſo nice an examiner, Softratusz 
you may chance to diſcover ntany other things 
not altogether ſo agrecable to reaſon. And you 
will obtain this by your enquiries, that you will 
be looked upon in the double capacity of a 
robber and a ſophiſt.— Mercury ſet this man 
free, and let us hear no more complaints of his 
puniſhment.— But hark you, Soſtratus; do not 
you go and teach other dead men to aſk imper- 
tinent queſtiotis, and to be as ſaucy as yourſelf; 


RAR 


AJAX AND AGAMEMNON. 


AGAMEMNON. 

F you, Ajax, in your madneſs, not only ſhed 
your own blood, but would moſt gladly have 
murdered every man of us, how can you pre- 
tend to find fault with Ulyſſes? You would not 
ſo much as vouchſafe to ſpeak to your old friend 
and fellow-ſoldier, nor cven to look at him, 
when he lately came to conſult the prophet, 

but proudly and ſternly ſtalked f/] away. 


D/] See Hom. Od. II. 
« Stern as Ajax” ſpectre ſtalk'd away.“ 
Pope's Dunciad, b. IV. ſpeaking of Dr. Bentley, 
AJAX. 
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AJAX. 

I had reaſon, Agamemnon, for what I did. 
My madneſs was entirely owing to him ; it was 
he alone who contended with me for the arms. 


AGAMEMNON. 
What, did you expect to meet with no op- 


poſition, but to prevail over every body without 
any manner of trouble ? 


AJAX. 

In that matter I did. Achilles was my 
[g] couſin, and his arms were no more than 
my right. Were not you, all of you, though 
greatly his ſuperiors, contented to give up this 
point in my favour? How could the ſon of 
Laertes, whom J had ſo often ſaved from being 
knocked on the head by the Trojans — how 
could he preſume to think himſelf preferable 
to me, and better entitled to my couſin's arms? 


AGAMEMNON, 
You muſt blame Thetis, my dear Sir; if, 
when 1t was her bufineſs to ſecure to you the 
inheritance of the arms, as being a relation, 


Le] Ajax was the ſon of Telamon, who was the brother 
of Peleus, the father of Achilles, 


ſhe 
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| |; | ſhe thought proper to wave all that, and 
\\ [DI] refer your reſpective claims to a publick de- 
| Ciſion. 


a= 


— 


214. 


J have nothing to ſay againſt her. I can 
blame nobody but Ulyſſes; he was my only 
competitor. | 


AGAMEMNON, 

And you ſhould forgive him, if he was; 
fince it was ſo very natural for him to be borne 
away with the love of glory, a thing ſo deſired 
by us all, for which we are all of us fo con- 
tented to encounter dangers, and which had fo 
great an influence over you yourſelf, in the 
opinion of the [i] Trojan arbitrators, 


— 


—— 
— 
n 


I net — 
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AI AX. 


I know very well who was the undoing of me. 
But one muſt not preſume to ſay any thing con- 


[5] e xd ung. Hom. Od. A. 544 

Li We are told by a ſcholiaſt on the above quotation from 
Homer, that Agamemnon, to avoid all ſuſpicion of partiality 
in the affair of the arms, aſked of the Trojan captives, which 
of the two claimants, Ajax or Ulyſſes, had done them more 
miſchief ; when they immediately anſwered, Ulyſſes. 


cerning 
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cerniiig the [4] celeſtials. However, there is 
one thing, Agamemnon, which the goddeſs 
herſelf ſhall not make me do: Minerva herſelf 
ſhall never hinder me from hating him: 


LOND 


DIOGENES, ANTISTHENES, 
CRATES. 
DIOGENES. 
INCE we have nothing elſe to do, Gentle- 
men, ſuppoſe we take a walk to the en- 
trance of theſe regions, and ſee who are coming 
down to us, and how they behave ? 


ANTISTHENES. 

With all my heart, Diogenes; let us go. It 
will be ſome amuſement to us to ſee them weep- 
ing and wailing, and intreating Mercury to let 
them go. We ſhall find ſome of them moſt 
reluctantly fubmitting to be dragged on neck 
and heels, pitching their feet againſt the ground, 
and making all the refiſtance they can, though 
to no manner of purpoſe. 


[] Meaning Minerva, or Wiſdom, who could not, as 
Euſtathius obſerves, but prefer Ulyſſes to Ajax, as more re - 
ſembling herſelf. 

% Hatdeg d Tpway Nxaouy naw Lan RAag Ab.” Od. A. 546. 


Vor. II. E CRATES. 
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CRATES. 
Shall I tell you what fell under my obſerva- 
tion in my way down hither ? 


DIOGENES. 


Pray do: I ſuppoſe ſomething very enter- 
taining. 


CRATES. 


There were a great many in company, and, 


_ amongſt others, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 


There was my rich [LI] countryman Iſmeno- 
dorus; Arſaces, the governour of Media; and 
Orcetes, the Armenian. Iſmenodorus had been 
murdered by ſome robbers on mount Cithæron, 
as he was going to Eleuſis. He put his two 
hands to the place where he had received his 
death's wound, and groaned moſt piteouſly. 
He often called on his young children, which 
he had thus been obliged to leave behind him, 
and greatly blamed himſelf for his raſhneſs, in 
venturing to paſs over Cithæron and the parts 
about Eleutheræ, places ſo waſted by the wars, 
while he was accompanied with only two ſer- 


U A Theban, 
Vants ; 
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yants ; and this at a time when he carried with 
him five golden beakers, befides four other large 
drinking cups. Arſaces, though confiderably 
advanced in years, was far from being an ill- 
looking man. But he ſtormed like any barba- 
rian, He could not bear the thoughts of 
Du] walking on foot, calling out luſtily for a 
horſe to be brought him. For the very ſame 
wound, you are to know, had diſpatched both 
his horſe and himſelf. This wound was given 
him by a Thracian ſoldier, in the engagement 
with the Cappadocians, near the river Araxes. 
Arſaces had advanced with great eagerneſs, as 
he ſaid, far before his attendants. The Thra- 
cian, ſtooping to recerve Arſaces on his buckler, 
diſarmed him, and, at the very ſame inſtant, 


In] It was reckoned an infamous thing amongſt the Medes 
and Perſians for one of their great men to be ſeen walking on 
foot, To deſcend to every vice was not more a diſgrace than 
to be diſmounted from his horſe. See Xenophon. Cyrop. 
and Juſtin, de Parthis, XLI. 3. Theſe eaſtern gentry diſ- 
patched every kind of buſineſs, publick and private, eat and 
drank, and in ſhort did every thing, on horſeback. This was 
what diſtinguiſhed the free men from the ſlaves, the latter 
being obliged to go on foot, which was a mode of progreſſion 
in which their maſters ſcorned to budye an inch. 


E 2 run 
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run both horſe and rider through their bodies 
with his long ſpear. 


ANTISTHENES 
Pray, was it poſſible to be done at one ſtroke ? 


CRATES. 


[] Yes, very poſſible. While he ruſhed 
on, extending his pike twenty cubits in length, 
the Thracian, evading the point, beat off the 
force of it with his buckler. Falling on his 
knee he receives the charge with his ſpear, 
meanwhile the horſe, being ſtruck on the breaſt, 
is ſtabbed by his own vehemence and ſpirit. 
At the fame time the ſpear, entering at the 
groin, goes quite through the body of Arfaces. 
Now you ſee it was caſy enough to be done, 
being not ſo much the action of the man, as of 
the horſe. The gentleman was highly offended 
to ſee himſelf no better accommodated in his 
way hither than an ordinary perſon, thinking it 
very hard that he could not have a horſe to ride 
upon. Orcetes too, though a private man, was 


[] Conſuetudine ſua ad pedes deſilierunt : ſuffoſſiſque 
equis, compluribuſque noſtris disjectis, reliquos in fugam 
conjecerunt. Cæſar's Com. iv. . 


never- 
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nevertheleſs extremely delicate and tender in 
his feet, being hardly able to walk, or even to 
ſtand. This is the caſe with the Medes in ge- 
neral : if they have parted with their horſes, 
they cannot [0] proceed any farther without the 
greateſt difficulty, going on their tip-toes, as 
if they trod upon thorns. Orœtes threw him- 
ſelf all along upon the ground, and could not 
by any means be prevailed on to get up. Upon 
this, honeſt Mercury was fain to hoiſt him upon 
his back, and ſo carry him to the boat. 1 
laughed, | 


ANTISTHENES, 

When I came down I did not think of mixing 
with the crowd, but left my companions to 
lament at their leiſure, running before them to 
the boat, to ſecure myſelf a good place, I 
own I was not a little delighted during the 
Voyage : there was a good deal of weeping, and 
a good deal of vomiting. ' | 


[0] Hippocrates takes notice of the bad conſequences · arĩſ- 
ing from being conti nually on horſeback. Hippoc. re tpwyy 
vIaluy, Torwv. All ſedentary perſons muſt be ſenſible of the 
bad conſequences of being very ſeldom on horſeback, 


E 3 D10O- 
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DIOGENES. 


So much for your fellow-travellers. Mine 
were Blepſias, the uſurer of Pirœeus; Lampis 
of Acharnæ, general of the mercenaries; and 
the rich Damis of Corinth, Damis had been 
poiſoned by his ſon. Lampis had diſpatched 
himſelf for the love of Myrtium the harlot. 
And poor Blepſias was reported to have died of 
want; of which indeed he exhibited all the 
appearance, being pale and thin to the very laſt 
degree. I had a fancy to aſk them the occaſion 
of their dying, notwithſtanding I had already 
been told, being curious to hear what they 
could have to ſay. And while Damis was ac- 
cuſing his ſon, How could you reaſonably 
expect any thing better of him?” ſaid I, 
you an old fellow of ninety, and worth a 
thouſand talents, to grudge a youth of eigh- 
teen a few ſorry oboli, while you yourſelf 
roll in all manner of luxury!“ „ And you, 
Mr. Acharnian,” ſaid I (while he was figh- 
ing, and groaning, and ſwearing, by turns) 
what do you think of yourſelf? Why do you 
pretend to complain of the tyranny of love ? 
And not rather blame yourſelf? You did not 
ule to be diſmayed by an enemy, but were the 


fore- 
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foremoſt to ruſh on danger. And for ſuch a 
ſtout fellow as you to ſuffer yourſelf to become 
the whining captive of a poor ordinary wench, 
armed only with fighs and a few feigned tears 
O for ſhame !” As to Blepfias, he had ſenſe of 
himſelf to recolle& what a fool he had been, in 
not enjoying his wealth when he might ; which, 
as he could not live for ever, he lamented the 
neceſſity of being obliged to leave to perſons 
no way related to him. And now I had the 
great pleaſure of enjoying a general groan. 
But behold ! we have got to the entrance. Let 
us ſee who are coming yonder. Wonderful ! 
what a ſwarm of all ſorts of people, and every 
one in tears, excepting only children, and babes 
newly born! The very oldeſt of them all are 
full of lamentation ! What can be the meaning 
of it? There muſt be ſomething of faſcination 
ſurely in this buſineſs, which makes them ſo 
paſhonately fond of life ! But I will put the 
queſtion to this decrepit old fellow. What can 
you thus weep for at this time of day, old boy? 
A perſon of your age and experience, one would 
think, might be contented to die without 


grumbling, Pray what were you? A king 
perhaps ? 


E 4 POOR 
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POOR MAN. 
A king! ſay you? No, not I, indeed, 


| DIOGENES. 

A lord ? 

POOR MAN, 

Not J. 

DIOGENES. 

You muſt have been very rich, You muſ 
ſurely have fared moſt deliciouſly in life; or 
you cquld not be ſo mortified at the thoughts 
of leaving it. | 

POOR MAN. 

No ſuch thing, I tell you. I was near ninety 
years of age, and lived in great poverty. My 
utmoſt induftry in my wretched employment of 
a fiſherman was barely ſufficient to keep ſoul 
and body together, No man's circumſtances 
could be more miſerable than mine. 1 had no 
child to comfort me, I was very lame, and 
almoſt blind, | 


DIOGENES. 


And could you, notwithſtanding all this, ſtill 
cheriſh a deſire to live? 


'Þ POOR 
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POOR MAN. 


Yes; the light was ſtill ſweet ; and death 
was ſomething very dreadful, which I could 
not but wiſh to eſcape. 


DIOGENES. 


You trifle at a ſtrange rate, old man, and 
run counter to all reaſon and order. Fie for 
ſhame! A man, contemporary with Charan, to 
be ſuch a child ! One needs not ſo much to 
wonder at the folly of youth, when old age 
itſelf can be thus ridiculous ! old age, which 
might reaſonably be expected to long for death, 
the only remedy of its numerous evils But 
let us take ourſelves away from this place, leſt 
we too ſhould be ſuſpected of the folly of me- 
ditating an eſcape, 


S 
MENIPPUS AND CHIRON. 


MENIPPUS. 


HAVE been told, Chiron, that you, 
A though a god, were defirous of dying. 


CHIR ON. 
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CHIRON. 
You have been told no more than was true, 


Menippus. I might have continued immortal 
but, you ſee, I ['p] choſe to die. 


MENIPPUS. 

What ſtrange paſſion, I wonder, for death 
could fo unaccountably poſſeſs you; which is 
ſo very little defirable to the generality of man- 
kind ? 

CHIRON. 


As you are a man of ſenſe, I will tell you. 
I had no longer any pleaſure to enjoy in im- 
mortality. 


MENIPPUS. 


No! was it not a moſt delightful thing to 
live and | q] behold the light? 


[p} Chiron was the ſon of Saturn and Philyra, He was 
wounded by Hercules in the foot, with an arrow dipped in 
the blood of the Hydra; which put him to ſuch exquiſite 
pain, that Jupiter, in compaſſion to him, turned him into 
Sagittarius, one of the twelve ſigns, 

[2] To behold the light. A favourite ſaying of Euripides, 
often repeated by Lucian, 


CHIRON, 
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CHIRON. 

No, Menippus. Pleaſure, in my opinion, 
conſiſts in novelty and variety; whereas human 
life is nothing more than merely a repetition of 
always the ſame over and over again. I grew 
ſick of ſuch a perpetual round, the ſame ſun, 
the ſame light, the ſame eating and drinking, 
the ſame ſeaſons, the ſame every thing, revoly- 
ing in conſtant ſucceſſion. That which is al. 
ways one and the ſame can never be pleaſure: 


pleaſure muſt be a participation of whatever is 
new and unexpected. 


* 


MENIPP US. 


Well, Sir. And how do you find matters 
here below ? In this your choſen reſidence, it 
is to be hoped, you find things more to your 
mind, 

a 


I affure you, Menippus, I think my ſituation 
here far from being unpleaſant. This univer- 
ſal equality is a thing very taking ; whether 
you are conſpicuous or obſcure, it makes .no 
difference. And then hunger and thirſt are 
ſenſations unknown here; the good things above 
are nothing to us, we want them not. 

MENIP- 
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| MENIPPUS. 

But I pray, Sir, does not this panegyrick of 
yours ſpeak the ſame language as the cenfure 
with which you ſet out? And are you not now 
contradicting your own doctrine ? 


CHIRON. 

How ? 

MENIPPUS. 

If you grew tired of life, becauſe it was no- 
thing more than always the ſame thing over and 
over again, you muſt for that very reaſon ſoon 
be weary of your ſituation here, and wiſh to 


change it for another life ; which, I believe, 
you will find to be impoſſible. 


CHIRON. 
What can a body do, Menippus ? 


MENIPPUS. 

A man of ſenſe, I think, will act as is com- 
monly adviſed. He will endeavour to reſt con- 
tented, and make the moſt of his preſent con- 
dition, allowing every individual circumſtance 
of it to be very tolerable. 


NIRE US. 


EPI 
NIREUS, THERSITES, 
MENIPPUS. 
NIREUS. 
IERE is Menippus, who will determine the 


queſtion between us. Menippus, do not 
you think, that I am handſomer than he is? 


MENIPPUS. 
But who are you? firſt let me know that 


NIREUS. 
[r] Nireus and Therſites. 


MENIPPUS. 


Still I am ignorant which of you is Nireus, 
and which Therſites: that does not appear. 


THERSITES 

One thing appears very plainly, that I have 
the honour of being very like Nireus, and that 
there is not the difference between us, which 
Homer's blindneſs induced hum to believe there 
was. Homer has deſcribed him as the hand- 
ſomeſt of men. But, in the opinion of alto- 
gether as good a [5] judge, there was nothing 

[] Nireus names himſelf firſt, to back his opinion. 

L/] Minos. | 


ſa 
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ſo much amiſs in a few ſtraggling hairs ſcattered 
over a ſugar-loaf head, as to make me at all 
his inferior. What do you ſay, Menippus ? 
Look at us both, and then determine. 


NIREUS. | 
Determine ! ſayeſt thou; a very pretty queſ- 
tion |! 
c Nireus|[t], whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
c Nireus of faultleſs form and faireſt face, 
cc The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race.” 


MENIPPUS, 

At Troy you might be the lovelieſt of all 
the Grecian race; I do not deny it. But here 
the caſe is different. Bones here are bones, 
bare bones, and nothing more. The only dif- 
ference between your fine ſkull and that of 
Therſites is, that yours is more liable to be 
cracked; it is ſo ſoft, and has fo little of the 
man in it. 

NIREUS, 

Only be ſo good as to aſk Homer what a 

figure I made in the Grecian camp. 


DL] Hom, II. II. 672. 
4 MENIP- 
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MENIPP US. 
Do not tell me of Homer. Thoſe who were 
with you in the Grecian camp may give what- 
ever account they pleaſe. I have the perfe& 


uſe of my own eyes, and can ſee very well what 
you are at preſent. 


NIREUS, 
And ſo, Sir, I am no handſomer than he is? 


MENIPPUS. 


How can any body be ſaid to be handſome 
here, where all are exactly alike ? 


STUSRSIFTELR 
Now I am ſatisfied. That is all I defire; 


33383883 


DIOGENES, MAUSOLUS. 


DIOGENES., 


RAY, [u] Mr. Carian, what pretence 


have you for carrying your head ſo high 
above every body elſe ? 


[a] The original is @ zap, «7% Tin peys cory; 2 very 
good motto for any body inclined to cenſure this tranſlation. 


MAUS O- 
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. MAUSOLUS. 


Pretence! Becauſe, Mr. Sinopian, I have 
been a king. I ruled over all Caria, and a con- 
fiderable part of Lydia. I ſubdued ſeveral 
Hands, and conquered the greateſt part of 
Jonia, advancing as far as Miletus. Beſides my 
being great and mighty in war, I was very 
handſome, But, not to infiſt on this, I have 
the honour of repoſing under a ſuperb monu- 
ment at Halicarnafſus, of fo ſtupendous a fize; 
and of ſo high a poliſh, that no other man was 
ever kept under by any thing ſo fine. The 
horſes and men are carved to ſuch a degree of 
perfection, and in ſuch exquiſite marble, as 
you could not eaſily match even in a [x] tem: 
ple. And do not you think I have reaſon to be 

proud? 


el The ancients were wont to diſregard their own houſes - 
in compariſon of the publick buildings. Italiam ornare, 
4% quam domum ſuam, illi maluerunt,” The monument of 
Mauſolus was called Mauſoleum, and reckoned amongſt the 
_ wonders of the world. His wife Artemifia concluded with 


making for him this ſuperb monument, after having begun 
with drinking vp his aſhes. 


D10O- 
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ploGENEs. 

What, becauſe you have been à king, and 
becauſe your monument is ſo well poliſhed and 
ſo very heavy ? | 

MAUSOLUS | 
Yes. . 
DIOGENES, 

But confider, dread Sir. As fine a fellow as 
you were, your beauty and ſtrength too are both 
gone at preſent. Were we to refer the matter 
to an arbitration, I believe, no reaſon would 
appear why your ſkull ſhould be deemed pre- 
ferable to mine, For both are equally bald 
and naked, We both of us ſhew our teeth in 
juſt the ſame manner. We are equally deprived 
of our eyes. Our noſes are flattened alike, 
The people of Halicarnaſſus indeed may value 
themſelves on ſuch magnificence, and may 
boaſt of the precious ſtones which compoſe your 
monument, which no doubt they will puff off 
to ſtrangers, and ſhew as a mighty fine thing. 
But, as for you, I cannot ſee what great advan- 
tage you can derive from it, unleſs you find it 
convenient. to be under a great heap of huge 
tones, and carry a heavier load than any body 


elſe. ; 
Vor. II. F MAUSO-. 
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MAUSO LUS. 

And muſt all go for nothing then? And is 
Mauſolus to be no better accounted of than 
Diogenes? 

DIOGENES. 

* T0 no; not ſo well. Mauſolus will 
not fail to lament moſt bitterly, when he re- 
members the good things upon earth, in which 
he placed his happineſs. Mean while, Diogenes 
will laugh at him. Mauſolus will conftantly talk 
of his monument in Halicarnaffus, built by his 
wife and fiſter.; while Diogenes neither knows 
nor cares Whether he has any monument at all. 
Having lived more like a man, Diogenes leaves 
behind him a reputation, which all thoſe, whoſe 
opinions are worth regarding, will think ſome- 
thing better worth talking of than the monu- 
ment of a wretched Carian king, as having a 
much more ſolid foundation. 


CHARON, MENIPPUS, MERCURY. 


CHARON. 


AY me my fare, I ſay. You raſcal, pay 
me my fare. | 


MENIP- 
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MENIPPUS. 


O if you like bawling, Charon, by all means 
bawl. 
CH ARO N. 


I ſay, pay me for bringing you over. 


MENIPPUS. 
Do you expect to receive money, whether a 
paſſenger has it or no? 
CHARON. 


Has it or no! Pray who is there ſo poor, that 
he cannot advance an obolus ? | 


MENIPPUS. 
I do not pretend to know how it may be with 


other people, but I hope I may ſpeak for my- 
ſelf; I tell you, I have not one. : 


CHARO®O N. 


You dog, pay me immediately, or I will 
throttle you. 


MENIPPUS. 
Say another word, and I will lay my ſtaff 
over your head. 


F 2 CHARON, 
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CHARON. 
And ſo you think to fail all this way for no- 
thing ? 
MENIPPUS. 


Was J not given up to your care by Mercury? 
Mercury is anſwerable for me, 


MERCURY. 

Upon my word, I am likely to have a fine 
time of it, if I am to be accountable for every 
man that dies! 

C H AR O N. 

I will not quit you. You ſhall not get off ſo, 
believe me. 

MENIPPUS. 


Here you may ſtay, that 1s certain, and keep 
dunning me for your fare! But how can you 
reaſonably hope to receive what a body has not 
to give ? 

CHARON, 


Then you ought to have brought money with 
you. 
WIENIPPUS. 
I knew that very well ; but I tell you I had 
none to bring. Cannot a man die without hav- 


ing money? e 
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CHARON. 


You are the only paſſenger who ſhall boaſt of 
my bringing you over the river for [y] nothing. 


MENIPPUS. 
For nothing! pray, my good Sir, recolle& |, 
yourſelf a little. Did I not both pump and 
row for you? And was I not the only paſ- 
ſenger you had, who did not trouble you with 
tears ? 
CHARON, 
All this fine talk does not pay me my fare. 
You ſhould indeed give me an obolus. It is no 
more than my due, and I ought to have it. 


MENIPPUS. 
If you cannot make yourſelf eaſy without it, 
you had better row me back again. 


CHARON. 
Yes, to be ſure! that I may put Aacus in a 
paſhon, and get myſelf a good beating ! 


[y] Whatever airs Charon may give himſelf, very reputa- 
ble authors aſſert, that all perſons who had lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake Avernus, as well as many others, were 
free of his boat, and under no obligation to bring him their 
Azvaxn, or obolus. Strabo and others. 


F z MENIP- 


8368 nrat.66vts or tyctay., 


| MENIPPUS. 
| Then behaye yourſelf better, and do not be 
troubleſome. 
CHAR ON. 
Let me ſee what you have in your wallet. 


MENIPPUS: 


You are very welcome. I have nothing in it 
except ſome lupines and Hecate's ſupper. 


CHARON. 

Where could you find ſuch a-cynick, Mer- 
cury ? At what a rate his tongue has gone dur- 
ing the whole voyage! He has been laughing 
and ſcoffing at all the reſt of the paſſengers. 
While they wept without ceaſing, he alone con- 
tinued finging. 


ME R C UR V. 

By what I can find, Charon, you do not ſeem 
to know who he is that you have had in your 
boat, It is Menippus, Sir, and no other, 
Freedom of ſpeech is his motto; he cares for 
nobody. 

CHAR ON. 
Let me but have him once more. 


"= 2 MENTÞ- 
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MENIPPUS. 


Once more! do you ſay? Do not flatter 
yourſelf. You will not catch me a ſecond time, 


SD 


PLUTO AND PROTESILAUS. 


PROTESILAUS. 
Y lord, my king, my ſupreme, and you, 
O daughter of Ceres, I beg of you both 
not to deſpiſe a lover's petition, 


| PLUT OO. 
What do you want? Who are you?, 


PROTESILAUS, 


I am Proteſilaus, at your ſervice, the fon of 
Iphiclus of Phylace. I accompanied the Greeks 
in their expedition againſt Troy, and there I 
was killed the very firſt man, My requeſt is, 
that you would be ſo good as to let me return 
to life for a little while. 


PLUT®O. 
You are not fingular in your love of life, It 
is the univerſa! paſſion of the dead, an object 


which no one of them muſt ever enjoy ! 
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PROTESILA US. 


It is not merely for the ſake of living, Pluto, 
but on account of my wife, that I am ſo earneſt 
to go back. I had but juſt had time to marry 
her, when I was obliged to leave her, and ſet 
ſail. And, wretch as I was! I was no ſooner 
got to land, than I was ſlain by Hector. I do 
aſſure you, Pluto, I can have no reſt for the 
love of her. Suffer me only to pay her a viſit. 
I will return directly. 


TL VID. 
You have not had your draught of Lethe, I 
ſuppoſe ? 
PROTESILAUS. 
Yes, I have. But this love, Sir, this love 
ſtill prevails. 
PLUTO. 


But why cannot you have patience, Your 
wife will come hither to you by and by: there 
can be no manner of neceſſity for you to go to 
her. 

PROTESILA US. 

You talk of patience, Pluto. I tell you, 
Sir, it is impoſſible to have patience. As you 

| have 
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have been in love yourſelf, you might be ex- 
pected to know ſomething of the matter. 


P:L:U T.O. -: 
But what mighty buſineſs could it be to live 


again for one ſhort day, when you would ſoon 
be as miſerable again as ever? 


PROTESILAUS 
I am of opinion that I could perſuade her to 
{ 2] follow me down hither. In which caſe, you 
know, you would be able to add two inſtead of 
one to the number of the dead. 


PLUTO. 
Such a thing has never been, and it is not fit 
it ſhould. 
PROTESILAUS, 

I beg your pardon ; I can mention you more 
precedents than one. Pray, what was your 
reaſon for delivering up Eurydice to Orpheus ? 
And did not you grant my [a] coufin Alceſtis 
leave of abſence, purely to pleaſe Hercules ? 

PLUTO. 


[z] Laodamia actually hanged herſelf, they ſay, in order 

to have her huſband's company. | 
[a] If the reader wiſhes to know the exact degree of con- 
ſanguinity between Protefilaus and Alceſtis, here it is, as re- 
| corded 
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PLUTO. 


And you would go and expoſe that bare ſkull 
of yours in all its uglineſs to a fine young bride! 
How do you expect her to receive you, when 
ſhe could not ſo much as know you? ] am very 
ſure ſhe would run away from you in a fright, 
and you muſt be contented to _ your labour 
for your pains. 


PROSERPINE. 
True, huſband ; but it 1s in your power to 
provide a remedy againſt that. Why cannot 
you order Mercury, as ſoon, as Proteſilaus is 


landed in day-light, to give him a reſtorative 
touch with his rod, and make him as young 
and as handſome as the moment he left her? 


| PILUTO. 
You muſt take this man back again, Mer- 
cury, fince my wife will have it ſo, and make 


corded by the Guillims of ancient days ; 


Zolus. 
Cretheus. Deioncus. 


=" ie 57 2 
es dez wh 
Troteflaus. 5 
him 
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him a bridegroom. — But remember, Sir! — 
only a ſingle day ! 


. 
MENIPPUS AND CERBERUS. 


MFEFNIPPUS. 

AS you are a brother cynick, I hope, Cer- 
berus, you will oblige me by anſwering 
a. queſtion. For being a [5] god, I preſume 
you are not only capable of barking, but talk- 
ing too, whenever you think fit, | want very 
much to know how Socrates behaved himſelf 
in his deſcent to theſe regions, 


CERBERUS. 
While he was at a confiderable diſtance, he 
advanced with a firm ſtep and [c] ſteady coun- 
tenance, as if quite fearleſs of death, and de- 


[4] Cerberus is not a little obliged to Lucian for the ho- 
nourable title which he here gives him, hardly any body elſe 
having been ſo complaiſant to him. Hemſterhuſius. 

[c] Socrates was ſo remarkable for maintaining a ſteady 
countenance, that even the ſcolding of his wife made little 
or no impreſſion upon it, Ciceronis Tuſc. qu. 3, 31. In which 
reſpect that admirable philoſopher remains to this day with- 
out a rival. October 26, 1778. 


firous 
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ſirous of ſhewing his fortitude to thoſe that 
ſtood by. But, when once he had got within 
the chaſm, and ſaw how diſmally dark it was, 
he began to be ſtaggered. And eſpecially when 
I ſnapped at him with my [d] hemlock, and 
laid hold of his leg, he wept like an infant. 
He bewailed the loſs of his children, and could 
not tell which way to turn himſelt. 


MENIPPUS. 
Was Socrates then a mere ſophiſt? And did 
he not in reality look with contempt on death? 


CERBERUS 


No ſuch thing, I tell you. Indeed, after 
being convinced how abſolutely neceflary it was 
to ſubmit, he aſſumed an air of unconcern. 
When he ſaw there was no poſſibility of being 
excuſed, he wiſely determined to ſet a good face 
on the matter; that he might at leaſt be ſome- 
what admired, if he could obtain nothing more. 


[4] The meaning of this paſſage is gathered from Pliny's 
Nat. Hiſt. 27, 2. who informs us, that Aconite, the moſt 
cxpeditious of all poiſons, was produced from the foam of 
Cerberus, as Hercules was dragging him from hell, and that 


it grows about Heraclea Pontica, which, it ſeems, is on that 
road, ; 


I have 
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I have always obſerved of ſuch fort of people, 
that, till they come to the entrance, they are 
perfect heroes; but behold ! they are the next 
moment the arranteſt cowards in nature. 


MENIPPUS. 


Pray, what did you think of my behaviour, 
when I came down? 


CERBERUS. 
I can ſay of you, Menippus, and of Diogenes 
before you, that you acted in a manner worthy 


of the [e] family. To you two alone there 
was no need of any compulſion to puſh you on. 
You entered volunteers, laughing at your com- 
panions, and adviſing them by no means to 
neglect weeping and wailing. 


FAR 


MENIPPUS, ALACUS, PY THAGORAS, 
EMPEDOCLES, AND SOCRATES. 


MENIPPUS. 
OR Pluto's fake, Aacus, be fo good as 


to ſhew me whatever is to be ſeen here in 
hell. : 


[e] Ot eynicks. 


EAC Us. 
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AACUS. 


It would not be fo eaſy a matter, Menippus, 
to. ſhew you all: but I can give you ſome 
general information concerning the principal 
things. This, you know, is Cerberus; and, I 
dare ſay, you have not forgotten the old ferry- 
man, who brought you over. You ſaw the 
lake and Pyriphlegethon at your firſt entrance, 


MENIPPUS. 

Yes, yes, I remember all theſe very well. 
And I know you; you are porter here. I have 
ſeen the king too, and the furies. But I very 
much long to have a look at the men of anti- 
quity, and eſpecially ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. 


AACUS, 


Very well, Sir. This gentleman is Aga- 
memnon. That is Achilles. Next to him is 
Idomeneus, then Ulyfles, then Ajax, then Dio- 
mede, and the reſt of the celebrated Greeks all 
in a row. 


MM ENIPPUS. 


And is ſuch, alas! old Homer, the end of 
thy heroes! And do the chief honours of thy 
poem 
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poem thus periſh unknown Duſt and vanity ! 
Mere [/] viſionary perſonages without ſhape 
and ſubſtance ! — But pray, Aacus, who may 
this be ? 

FACUS. 


Cyrus. And that is Crœſus. Cloſe by him 
ſtands Sardanapalus. Somewhat higher up is 
Midas. And behold ! there is Xerxes. 


MENIPPUS, 

Xerxes indeed ! It was yon, you raſcal, who 
made all Greece to tremble. Nothing leſs 
would ſerve you than making a bridge over the 
| Helleſpont, and failing over the tops of moun- 
tains! Crœſus too, I think, does not make fo 
great a figure at preſent. Here is Sardanapalus : 
hope, Aacus, you will permit me uſt to give 
him one good flap on the chops. 


E ACUS. 


By no means. Why, you would beat his 
head to pieces : it was not made to bear blows. 


MENIPP US. 


At leaſt I may ſpit in his face : he is not too 
delicate for ſuch. a ſalute as that. 


[f] COLRLICILCTIZED Hom, Od, A. 251. 
| e 
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A ACUS. 


Have you a mind that I ſhould ſhew you the 
wiſe men ? | f 
MENIPP US. 


If you pleaſe, I ſhall be obliged to you? 


E AC Us. 
The firſt is Pythagoras. 


MENIPP US. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, Euphorbus, or 
Apollo, or whatever other character you chooſe 
to appear in, I am very glad to ſee you, 


PYTHAGORAS. 
Sir, your ſervant. 


MENIPP US. 

Pray, Sir, what is become of your golden 
thigh ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

O that is neither here nor there ; I had rather 
talk of ſomething to eat, Pray, what have 
you got in your wallet? - 

MENIPPUS. 

My wallet has nothing in it but a few beang, 

and conſequently nothing fit for Pythagoras to 


eat. 
11 
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PYTHAGORAS, 
Only give me ſome, and let me try. Since 
I have been here I have learned a new leſſon. 
do not now inſiſt upon it, that a bean and the 
head of a parent are quite the ſame thing. 


E AC Us. 


This i, Solon, the ſon of Execeſtides; and 
that is Thales. Then comes Pittacus, and the 
reſt of them. There are ſeven, you ſee, in all. 


MENIPPUS, 


They are the only perſons, who appear cheer- 
ful, and unconcerned. But who is he all 
covered with aſhes? He has a ſkin as full of 
bliſters as a cake baked in the cinders, 


EAC Us. 
That gentleman is Empedocles, who came 
hither half-roaſted from mount Etna. 


Pray, my good Mr. Brazenfoot, what could 


induce you to throw yourſelf into the craters of 
Atna 2 


Vor. II. G | E MPE- 
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EMPEDOCLEsS. 
I was not quite right in my head, I ave, 
Menippus, 
MENIPPUS8. | 
I believe ſo too; but it was vanity, and pride, 
and folly, that made you ſo. The conſequence 
of which has been, that not only yourſelf, who 
richly deſerved it, but your innocent flippers 
| too, are reduced to a cinder. Your ingenious 
device availed you nothing, except proving the 
death of you, —But where is Socrates all this 
while ? 
AACUS. 


Socrates generally paſſes his time in trifling 
with Neftor and Palamede. 


MENIPPUS, 


If he is any where hereabouts, I ſhould be 
very glad to have a fight of him. 


E AC Us. 
Do you ſee that man with the bald head? 


MENIPPUS. 


I ſee nothing elſe but bald heads: a bald 


head, as far as I can perceive, is no diſtinction 


at all here. 
EAC Us. 
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AACUS. 
I mean him with the flat noſe. 
MENIPPUS, 
There again! they have all flat noſes, I tell 
you. 
SOCRATES. 
Are you enquiring after me, Menippus ? 
 __MENIPPUS. 
Yes, Socrates, indeed I am. 
SOCRATES, 
How go matters at Athens? 
MENIPPUS. 


Very many of the younger ſort profeſs them- 
ſelves philoſophers, And truly, were you to 
judge of them by their habit and their gait, 
you might venture to pronounce on philoſo- 
phers with a witneſs. 


SOCRATES, 
I have ſeen ſeveral of that fort, 


82 MENIP. 
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MENIPP US. 

has you cannot be a ſtranger, I inks to 
the appearance, which Ariſtippus and Plato 
made, when they came hither, The former 
was all over perfume ; and the latter came to 
you inſtructed in the various arts of flattery, 
which he had ſo ng. practiſed on the 
[ 2] kings of Sicily. 


SOCRATES. 
Pray, Sir, what do they ſay of me? 


MENIPPUS - 


In ſome reſpeCts they ſpeak very well of you. 
Nay, all are ready to-acknowledge you a very 
extraordinary man, who. knew every thing ; 


when, in good truth, as you yourſelf declared, 
you Knew nothing, 3 


SOCRATES. N 


How often I told them ſo! But way they 
muſt needs think me in jeſt 


{z] If we may truſt Cornelius Nepos, the. flattery of Plato 
was ſomewhat differently directed from that of moſt other 
courtiers. Plato autem tantum apud Dionyſium autoritate 
potuit, valuitque eloquentia ut perſuaſerit yrangidls, qeere 
finem, libertatemque reddere Syracuſanis. | 

Vita Dionis, p. 129. Keuchen's Edition. 
MENIP- 


* 
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MENIPP US. 
Who are theſe near you? 
"SOCRATES. 
Theſe, Menippus, are Charmides, and Phe- 
drus, and the fon of Clinias. 


MENIPPUS. 
I find you are no changeling, Socrates ; you 
are as fond as ever of youth and beauty. 
SOCRATES. 


What would you have me do ? But come, 
ſtay here with us; will you? 


MENIPPUS. 
No; I am going to be near Crœſus and Sar- 
danapalus, where, I preſume, I ſhall not be 
diſappointed of ſome entertainment in attend- 


ing to their lamentations. 
E AC Us. 


And I muſt _ and look after my dead, 3 
none of them give me the ſlip. Another time 
you ſhall ſee more. 
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MENIPPUS, 


I beg I may not any longer detain you; what 
I have already ſeen is quite ſufficient. 


MENIPPUS AND TANTALUS. 


MENIPPUS. ha ES 
IAT is the meaning of this, Tantalus? 
Why do you ſtand in this manner weep- 
ing and wailing over the lake? 


TANTAL Us. 

I weep, Menippus, becauſe I am ready to 

die with thirſt, 
MENIPPUS. 

What, are you fo very lazy, that you will 
not ſo much as bend your neck, or hold out 
your hand, to ſupply yourſelf with a little 
drink ? 13 

TANTALUS 
_ To ſtoop down is to no manner of purpoſe, 
for the water perceives my approach, and avoids 
me, And, if I take up a little in the hollow 
3 of 


K 2 „ 
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of my hand, I canno-ſaoner wet my lips, than 
it ſlips through my fingers in a moſt unac- 
countable manner, leaving my hand perfeRtly 
dry. 

MENA1PPUS. 

What you relate, Tantalus, is very ſtrange 
indeed. Though, to be plain with you, I can- 
not ſee any occaſion you can have for drink. 
Your body, that part of you which was ſubject 
to hunger and thirſt, lies buried in Lydia. 
And your ſoul, which is all you poſſeſs at pre- 


ſent, can hardly be ſuppoſed to want either meat 
or drink. 


TANTALUS, 4 


That is the miſchief of it. What you ob. 
ſerve is quite right. But, though I have no 
body, I am ſentenced to endure the ſenſations 


of hunger and thirſt, juſt in the ſame manner 
as if I had one. 


MENIPPUS. 


Since you tell us, that ſuch is your puniſh- 
ment, we are bound to believe what you ſay. 
But, admitting all you aſſert, what is there ſo 
very terrible in it? You need not be afraid here 
of dying for want of drink. For I do not ſee, 

G 4 that 
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that there i is any other hell after this, or any 
other death to conduct you to it. 


TANTALUS. 


Very true. But this is what my puniſhment _ 
partly conſiſts in, to long for what I do not want. 


You muſt be out of your ſenſes, Tantalus: 
the only drink that you really ſtand in need of 
is a good large draught of Hellebore, Your 
diſorder is the very reverſe of that which is 
occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog; for it is 
yot water, but the want of water, which you 
dread ! 


TANTALUS: 
So that I could but drink, I ſhould be con- 
tented to drink even Hellebore ! 


MENIPPUS. 

Make yourſelf eaſy, Tantalus ; it cannot be 
that either you, or any other of the dead, ſhould 
taſte one drop of liquor. Indeed your compa- 
nions do not feel the want of it, not being pu 
niſhed in the ſame manner. 


DIO- 


[ 5] 
DIOGENES AND HERCULES. 


 _ DIOGENES. 8 

S not this Hercules? By Hercules it is! The 

bow, the club, the lion's ſkin, the fize, put 

it out of all doubt. It is Hercules himſelf, and 

nobody elſe. The ſon of Jupiter dead? How 

is it with you [%], Callinicus, are you really 

dead or no? I took you for a god when I was 
on earth, and ſacrificed to you accordingly, 


HERCULES, 


You did very right, and no more than your 
duty. Hercules himſelf refides with the, gods 
in heaven, poſſeſſing fair-footed Hebe. And 
Jam his [i] image here. 

D10O- 
[5] Kannmneg, graced-with victory, an epithet given to 
Hercules in a hymn of Archilochus, ſung at the Olympick 
games, Ka, aaf Hpaxacy, 
0] Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 
« Atow'ring ſpectre of gigintick mould, | 
« A * ſhadowy form ! for high in heav'n's abodes 
« Himſelf reſides, a god among the gods; 
« There in the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies 
He nectar quatfs, and Hebe crowns his joys." 


The image, or «% Ao, deſcends into the regions of the departed ; and 
the ſoul, or the divine part of man, is received into heaven: thus the 


body 
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DIOGENES. 

What do you ſay? An image of a god ? Is 

it poſſible? Can the ſame perſon at the ſame 
eee e eee 


HERCULES. 


Nothing more certain. Hercules did not 
die, it was only I his image. | 


DIOGENES. 


O your ſervant! Now I begin to underſtand 
you : Hercules gave you up to Pluto as hos ſub- 
ſtitute; you died in his room. | 


HERCULES. 
Yes. 
i K 
body of Hercules was conſumed in the flames, his image is in hell, and 
his ſoul in heaven. There is a beautiful moral couched in the fable of 
his being married to Hebe, or youth, after death: to imply, that a per- 
petual youth, or a reputation which never grows old, is the reward of 
thoſe heroes, who like Hercules employ their courage for the good of 
human kind.” Pope's Odyſſey, XI. 741, &c. 


An old epigram makes four parts of a man : 


« Bis duo ſunt homines, manes, caro, ſpiritus, umbra : 
« Quattuor has partes tot loca ſuſcipiunt. 
« Terra tegit carnem ; tumulum circumvolat umbra 


« Orcus habet manes ; ſpiritus aſtra petit.“ 


D I O- 
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DIOGENES. 

How happened it, that Zacus, who keeps 
ſo good a look-out, did not diſcover the trick ? 
I thought he could not have been induced to 
take any Hercules but the true one. 


HERCULES. 

Only confider, Sir, I was the very picture 

of him, 7 
DIOGENES. 

There I believe you. The picture was ſo 
very like, that it was the very original. I be- 
lieve you miſtake your ſtory: you are Hercules, 
80 it is your image that is married to Hebe. 


HERCULES. 

You arè an impertinent ſaucy fellow, I can 
ſay that. And, if you do not think fit imme- 
diately to deſiſt from your ill manners, you ſhall 
very ſoon be made ſenſible whoſe image I am. 


DIOGENES. 


I know very well, that you are but a [+] word 
and a blow. Yet, as I am dead, I ſee no great 


[4] A word and a blow. The original is, your bocv is 
xaked and ready, not in the caſe, which was a thing uſual 
amongſt the ancients, See Hom, Od. XI. 606. 

occaſion 
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occaſion to be afraid of you. But, in the name 
of your,own Hercules, I conjure you to tell me, 
were you his image living, an adjunct of him 
then; or, rather, were you one during life? 
and, being parted by death, he took his flight 
to the gods above; while you, as one might 
expect of an e made yout way down 
hither. PO 


Though I might very fairly be excuſed mak- 
ing any reply to ſuch an ironical aſker of queſ- 
tions, yet I will tell you ſo much as this; what- 
ever there was of Amphitryon in the compo- 
fition of Hercules, I am all that, and that is 
dead ; but what there was of Jupiter in him 
lives in heaven with the gods. 


DIOGENES. 


I underſtand you now very well. You mean 
to ſay, that Alcmena brought forth two Her- 
culeſes at the ſame time, the one by Amphi- 
tryon, the other by Jupiter. This was kept a 


ſecret. The world was not made acquainted 
with Alcmena's bearing twins. 


H E R- 
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HERCULES. 


Twins! Do not miſtake. yourſelf. I alone 
am alike: twins ſhe bore. - . 


-DIOGENES. 
TwWo! in one! This is not quite o eaſy. of 


digeſtion : unleſs I ſuppoſe the god and man 
compounded like the centaur. 


HERCVLES. 

Do not you allow that all men whatever are 
made up of two parts, ſoul and body ? What 
then ſhould hinder the ſoul, , which proceeded 
from Jupiter, from being in heaven; whilft I, 
the part produced by man, am here "IF 
the dead ? 

i DIOGENES. 

My good ſon of Amphitryon, you might 
talk in this manner, if you had a body; but 
you are nothing more than an incorporeal image. 
But perhaps you may be diſpoſed to ſplit Her- 


cules into three. 


ESACULEY 
How, into three ? 


DIO- 
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DIOGENES, 

In this manner. One, you tell us, is in 
heaven; you, the image, are here with us; 
and the body lies on mount Oeta, a lump of 
duſt. There are three parts of him, you muſt 
allow, by this plain way of reckoning. So it 
teſts with you till to find out a father for the 
body. | 

HERCULES. 

You are ſome fly impudent fellow or other, 

Pray what is your name? 
DIOGENES, 

I am the image of Diogenes of Sinope. I 
do not pretend to [I] aſſociate with gods; but 
I keep the very beſt company here, where I 
divert myſelf with laughing at the infipid con- 
ceits of Homer. 


[/] Hercules is repreſented by Homer, Od. XI. 666, is 
palling his time very jovially with Hebe and the gods, 


ACHILLES 


1 n 1 


ACHILLES AND ANTILOCHUS. 

ANTILOCHUS. 
HAT [mn] was it, Achilles, I heard 
you ſay to Ulyſſes the other day con- 
cerning death? What a ſpeech ! how mean 
and pitiful ! how unworthy the diſciple of Chi- 
ron and Phoanix ! You openly declared, that 
you had rather let yourſelf out for hire, and 
become the poor ſlave of ſome ruſtick who is 
himſelf half-ſtarved, than remain here on con» 
dition of being monarch of all the dead, Such 
2 thought might have been ſuitable enough to 
2 poor daſtardly Trojan, pitifully preferring his 
life to every other conſideration. But that the 
ſon of Peleus, the moſt daring of heroes, ſhould 
harbour ſuch groveling fentiments, is in truth 
not only a great ſhame, but a moſt glaring con- 
tradiction to every action of his life! who, 
when he might have reigned ſecure many years 


[=] Rather I chooſe laboriouſly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A ſlave to ſome poor hind, that toils for bread, 
Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead. 
A Pope's Hom, Od, XI. 600. 
See alſo the note. 
at 
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at Phthiotis, found no difficulty in preferring 
death and fame to an inglorious life. 


ACHILLES. 


At that time, O ſon of Neſtor, I was not 
acquainted with what paſſes here : otherwiſe 
you may depend upon it, that nothing but 
entire ignorance could have induced me to 
make ſo ridiculous a choice, But I am now 
no longer a ſtranger to the real value of that 
contemptible glory, which fills ſo many mouths 
on earth with its praiſes. No diſtinction what- 
ever reaches this ſtate. All are exactly alike. 
Here, Antilochus, neither beauty nor ſtrength 
is of the leaſt avail, We are all immerſed in 
the ſame obſcurity, without any manner of 
difference. I, for inſtance, am neither feared 
by the Trojans, nor regarded by the Greeks. 
Every one is here on the ſame footing ; and, 
when once a man is dead, it makes not the 
leaſt difference, whether he had courage, or 
whether he had none. Theſe confiderations ſo 
diſconcert and vex me, that I cannot avoid 
- wiſhing for life on any terms. 


ANTI 
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ANTILOCH US. 

But why ſhould you want to revolt from the 
law of nature, which ordains all men to die 
without diſtinction? As you are included in 
that univerſal edict, you ſhould reſt contented, 
without fretting at that which muſt inevitably 
come to paſs. Beſides, do not you ſee how 
many of your friends are here aſſembled on all 
ſides of you? And Ulyſſes too will moſt cer- 
tainly be here by and by. If this be ſuffering, 
you will ſuffer in good company; and that is 
ſome comfort. Only look round you! There, 
is Hercules, and there is Meleager, and there 
are many other illuſtrious perſonages, who, I 
am confident, would ſcorn to think of return- 
ing to life on ſuch beggarly terms as you pro- 
poſe ! 

ACHILLES. 


I own you talk like a friend. But I know 
not how it is, the remembrance of life griev- 
ouſly afflicts me; as, indeed, I ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pect, it does all of you. If you do not vouch- 
ſafe to confeſs it, your ſuffering in ſilence only 
makes the matter ſo much the worſe, 


Vol. II. H ANTI 
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ANTILOCHUS. 


You are very much miſtaken : our behavi- 
our is much more becoming perſons fituated as 
we are, We ſec it is to no manner of purpoſe 
to complain of our fate, and have thereforg 
reſolved to bear it with patience, without ex» 
pofing ourſelves to be laughed at, as you do, 
by a repetition of ridiculous wiſhes, 


r 
ALEXANDER AND PHILIP. 


PHILIP. 


SUPPOSE now, Alexander, you will 

hardly deny your being my ſon. For you 
would not have died, you know, if you had 
been the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, 


ALEXANDER, 


I never entertained any doubt of my being 
the ſon of Philip, and the grandſon of Amyne 
tas; but I cloſed in with what was delivered by 
the Oracle, as ſuppoſing it wopld be uſeful to 
me in my affairs. 


PHILIP, 
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THIAILAP. 


What, did you think it ſo good a thing to bg 
made a fool of by ſoothſayers ? 


ALEXANDER. 

No, I do not ſay that, But I can aſſure you, 
Sir, the Barbarians were ſo ſtruck with the 
idea, that nobody dared to think of oppoſing 
me. It was in vain to contend with a god, and 


therefore I had an eaſy victory. 


PHILIP. 


An eaſy victory over whom? I ſhould be 
glad to know what people you ever ſubdued, 
that deſerved to be called ſoldiers ? It is true, 
you ventured to engage with a few cowardly 
fellows, armed with paltry bows and willow 
ſhields, equally infignificant with themſelves. 
But that was not conquering the Greeks, To 
have vanquiſhed the Bœotians, or the Phocen- 
ſians, or Athenians, the heavy-armed Arca- 
dians, the Theſſalian horſe, the javelin-darting 
Elæans, the ſhield-bearing Mantineans; to 
have ſubdued the Thracians, or Illyrians, or 
Pzonians, would have been ſomething to talk 


of, Did you never hear, that under the com- 


H 2 mang 
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mand of Clearchus, before your time, an army 
of no more than ten thouſand men vanquiſhed 
the Medes, the Perſians, and Chaldæans? Thoſe 
highly poliſhed gentlemen, with ſo much gold 
and finery, were too delicate to hazard their 
perſons in an engagement ; and, before the im- 


preſſion of one arrow, prudently betook them- 
ſelves to flight. 


ALEXANDER. 


But then the Scythians, father, and the ele. 
phants of India—what do you ſay to them? 
That, I believe, was no very contemptible 
buſineſs. Theſe victories were neither obtained 
by ſowing ſedition, nor buying treachery, I 
never forſwore myſelf, never promiſed what I 
did not mean to perform, never forfeited my 
honour for the ſake of conqueſt. Of the 
Greeks, [#] a great part were added to my 
empire without bloodſhed. And you have 
heard, perhaps, how I puniſhed the Thebans. 


PHILIP. 


Yes, I have. Clitus told me, whom you 
killed at a feaſt, Clitus who was run through 


18 *EAAnvazs, the inhabitants of that diviſion of the Gre- 
cian territories called Hellas. Greece, properly ſo called, 
conſiſted of Achuia, P eloponneſus, and the iſlands. 6 , 
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the body for preſuming to extol my actions 
above yours. Laying aſide the Macedonian 
[0] chlamys, you aſſumed the Perſian le] candys, 
you put on the tiara, You even ventured to 
think yourſelf an object of the adoration of 
your free countrymen. What was moſt ridicu- 
lous in your conduct, you conſtantly mimicked 
the cuſtoms of thoſe which you had conquered, 
Not to mention other enormities, your practice 
was to ſhut up men of learning in the dens of 
lions. Your marriages too were equally inde- 
fenſible, as was your unwarrantable fondneſs for 
Hephæſtion. There was one circumſtance in. 
your behaviour, which, I muſt own, I could 
not but commend you for: you made no unbe- 
coming offers to the beautiful wife of Varius. 
In that, and in your care of his mother and 
daughters, you acted as became a king, 


ALEXA N DER. 

And have you nothing, Sir, to ſay in praiſe 

of me for my readineſs, in facing danger? I 

was the very firſt man, you may remember, 

who ſcaled the walls of Oxydracz, where I 
was welcomed with numberleſs wounds. 


[e] Worn by the ſoldiers of Macedonia and Perſia. 
H 3 PHILIP, 
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ir. 


I do not admire your conduct there. Not 
that I ſee any impropriety in a king's expoſing 
himſelf to be wounded, and being the firſt to 
ruſh into danger, on certain occaſions. But 
this was by no means prudent in you : yours 


was a particular caſe. Only ſuppoſe the gene- 


ral, who has had the good fortune of being 
eſteemed a god, to be grievouſly wounded, and 
to be ſeen carried off from the battle, flowing 
with blood, on the back of a porter, would 
not he and his lamentations be ſufficient to ex- 
cite the laughter of all beholders? The wizard 
Ammon; the lying ſoothſayer; the flattering 
fortune-tellers, would be words of courſe in 
evety body's mouth. The ſon of Jupiter faint- 
ing away; and requiring the ſkill of the ſur- 
geon, could never be a fight for a grave man 
to ſee. Pray, Sir; now you are dead, do not 
you obſerve numbers ſcoffing and jeering at 
your filly pretences? Think of the divine car- 
caſe of a ſwollen god laid out at length, and 
ſtinking like mere mortality ! As to the eaſe, 
with which you ſay you obtained your victories, 
that very circumſtance robbed you of half your 

2 glory. 


" 1 - 
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glory. For whatever might otherwiſe have 
appeared important became nothing at all, 
when conſidered as the act of a god. 


ALEXANDER. 


Other people do not talk of my exploits as 
you do. I am ranked with Hercules, and 
Bacchus—nay, I alone ſurmounted [y] Aornus, 
which neither of them could do, 


PFHIDLIYP. 


Are you not yet aſhamed of giving yourſelf 
theſe airs ? But it is the fon of Ammon, no 
doubt, who compares himſelf to Bacchus and 
Hercules. Fie for ſhame! ſon Alexander, have 
done with your arrogance ! Now you are dead, 
cannot you learn a little modeſty, and honeſtly 
own yourſelf to be what you really are ? 


o] A rock in India, which Alexander eaſily poſſeſſed him - 
ſelf of, though reported by hiſtorians as inacceſſible, even ta 
the buds of the air. 


H 4 D 1 0O- 
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DIOGENES AND ALEXANDER, 
DIOGENES. | 


HAT means this, Alexander ? What, 
are you dead too, like all the reſt of 
us ? | 
ALEXANDER, 
You ſee Iam, Is it any wonder, that a man 
ſhould dic ? 
DIOGENES. 
No, to be ſure, So then Jupiter Ammon 
told a ib, when he ſaid you were his ſon ! You 
were the ſon of Philip all the while! 


| ALEXANDER, 
The ſon of Philip, moſt aſſuredly. I ſhould 


not have died, you know, if I had been the 
ſon of Jupiter, 


DIOGENES. 

What idle repoits were ſpread concerning 
Olympias ! that your mother had been ſeen in 
bed with a monſtrous ſerpent ! thar you were 
the conſequence of that extraordinary com- 
merce ! Mean while poor Philip, who believed 

himſelf 
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himſelf to be your father, was miſerably im- 
poſed upon | 

ALEXANDER. 
I have heard ſuch ſtories as well as you. But 
I now perceive very plainly, that my mother 
and the prophets of Ammon were all liars 
alike, who never uttered a word that was true. 


DIOGENES. 


However, Sir, you muſt allow, that their 
lying was of no inconſiderable ſervice to you. 
What numbers really believed you to be a god, 
and were for that reaſon ready to drop down 
dead with the fear of you ! But pray, Alex- 
ander, who ſucceeds you in your vaſt domi- 
nions? 

ALEXANDER. 

I do not know, Diogenes. I had no oppor- 
tunity of determining that point. All I could 
do was to give my ring to Perdiccas, as I was 


dying. Pray, Sir, what do you find to laugh 
at ? | 


DIOGENE'S 
I was only thinking of your being ſo be- 
praiſed by the Grecks, when you came firſt to 
your empire, that you alone were deemed fit 


for 
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for power, and nobody elſe would do for their 
leader againſt the barbarians. Some of them 
were ready to enroll you with the twelve divi- 
nities. They built temples to your honour, 
and offered ſacrifices to the ſon of the ſerpent ! 
— But I want to know where the Macedonians 
have buried you. 


ALEXANDER. 


At preſent I remain at Babylon, where I have 
been theſe [q] three days. But I am promiſed 
by Ptolemy, my armour-bearer, that, as ſoon 
as ever he can obtain a little reſt from the pre- 
ſent diſturbances, he will carry me into Ægypt, 
and bury me there, where am to be an Agyp- 
tian god. 

DIOGENES 

Really, Alexander, this is enough to make 
any body laugh, to ſee you ſtill playing the 
fool even here! What, I ſuppoſe, you expect 
to be an Anubis or Ofiris! I beg of you, moſt 
divine Sir, not to deceive yourſelf fo egregi- 
ouſly. When you have once paſſed over the 
lake, and have got on this fide of yonder en- 


[7] Alexander lay unburied at Babylon thirty days, while 
his friends weve diſputing about the ſucceſſion. lian. v. 4. 
X11. 64. 

trance; 
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trance, it is an abſolute impoſſibility to ger 
back again: Aacus is not ſo negligent of his 
duty, and Cerberus is always on his guard. I 
ſhould be glad to know, Alexander, how you 
bear the remembrance of your paſt happineſs. 
Your [Cr] life-guards, your [r] ſhield-bearers, 
your [7] nobles, your accumulating [y] gold, 
your [y] adoring nations, your [Cr] Babylon, 
your [r] Bactra, your [r] wild beaſts, [r] your 
honour, [r] your glory, your [7] riding in ſtate, 
your [r] head bound with a white fillet, your 

[7] purple ſo finely buttoned — Does not all | 
this vex you, when you think of it? But you 
are not ſo filly as to weep. No doubt the wiſe 
Ariſtotle inſtructed you better than that you 
ſhould be grieved at the inconſtaney of fortune. 


ALEXANDER, 
The wiſe Ariſtotle, as you call him; was the 
very worſt of ſycophants. You will give me 
leave to be well acquainted with him. I have 


not forgot the requeſts that he made, and the 
meſſages which he ſent, I had a paſhonate love 


[7] This enumeration of the ſeveral particulars of regal 
felicity is recommended to the conſideration of thoſe whonvit 
may concern, | 


of 
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of learning, and he turned it to a bad uſe, I 
lived in a continual courſe of flattery. One 
while he praiſed me for my beauty (as if for- 
ſooth that were ſuch a mighty matter); another 
while he admired my exploits. Then he could 
not help extolling me for my riches. Money, 
you muſt know, he conſidered as ſomething ſub- 
ſtantial, which a man need not be aſhamed to re- 
ceive. But you cannot imagine, Diogenes, 
how very artful, how very cunning he is. One 
great advantage, which I have derived from his 
inſtructions, 1s to mourn and lament immode- 
rately for the loſs of thoſe fine things you have 
mentioned, as if I had been deprived of the 
greateſt good. | | 


DIOGENES. 


Do not you know what is proper to be done 
on this occaſion ? Though Hellebore does not 
grow here, I can preſcribe a remedy for your 
grief. You have nothing more to do than to 
fwallow a large draught of Lethe, repeating it 
again and again, till you become perfectly in- 
different about the chief good of Ariſtotle. 
But bchold ! I ſee Clitus, and Calliſthenes, and 
many others, hurrying this way. Tney all re- 
tain ſuch a grateful ſenſe of your favours, that, 

I be- 
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believe, they will ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of tearing you to pieces! Take my advice; 
ſtep out of their way, and do not forget what 
I ſaid concerning the Lethe. 


APA 


ALEXANDER, ANNIBAL, MINOS, 
AND SCIPIO, 


ALEXANDER. 
OU do not think of being admitted to 


trial [s] ſooner than your betters, Mr. 
Libyan ? | 


ANNIBAL. 
No. But I think of being tried before you. 


[o] Scipio, having an interview with Annibal at Epheſus, 
afier other converſation, aſked him, who, in his opiniog, 
was the greateſt general that ever appeared in the world. An- 
nibal anſwered, Alexander. And whom do you conſider, 
faid Scipio, as next to him? Pyrrhus, replied Annibal. And 
who is the next to him? ſaid Scipio? Myſelf, ſaid Annibal, 
without all manner of doubt. Upon this Scipio ſmiled, and 
aſked him, What he would have thought of himſelf, if he 
had conquered him. I ſhould have thought myſelf, replied 
Annibal, greater than Pyrrhus, and greater than Alexander, 
and the greateſt of all great commanders, Livy, vi. 35. 


ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER. 

If you entertain any doubt who qught to 
have the preference, let Minos determine be- 
tween us. 

MINOS. 


Before I determine any thing, let me know 
who you are. | 


ALEXANDER. 


This gentleman is Annibal, the Carthagi- | 
nian; and I am Alexander, the ſon of Philip, 


MINOS. 


Both very reſpectable names! Pray, what 
do you find to quarrel about [?] here? 


ALEXANDER. 
Precedency, He pretends truly to be a 
greater general than Alexander! when all the 
world knows, that I not only far excelled him, 
but, I believe I may venture to ſay, every body 
elſe that lived before me, 


DL] The reader will pardon the inſertion of the little word 
$ lere, which js not in the original, 


MINOS. 
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MINOS. 


Let me know your reſpective pretenſions. 
And firſt I would hear what the Libyan has to 
ſay. 

ANNIBAL. 


I have this advantage to begin with, Minos, 
that I underſtand [u] Greek as well as he does, 
And, in my opinion, they deſerve the greateſt 
praiſe, who derive the feweſt claims from the 
merit of others; who, being themſelves origi- 
nally nothing at all, do, notwithſtanding all ob- 
ſtructions, make their way to greatneſs, and 
arrive at pawer by their own proper deſert. At 
firſt, ſerving under my [x] brother, and ad- 
vancing with a handful of men into Spain, I 
ſo diſtinguiſhed myſelf, as to be thought equal 
to the higheſt command, I reduced the Celtis 
berians, and conquered the weſtern Galatians, 
Traverſing vaſt mountains, I over- ran the whole 
country about the Po, I razed many cities. 1 
ſubdued the whole of the plains of Italy, and 


[z] According to the teſtimony of Cornelius Nepos and 
«hers, Annibal underſtood Greek and Latin too, particularly 
the former, having written ſeveral books in that language. 

[x] Aſdrubal, his ſiſter's huſband, 


advanced 
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advanced even to the ſuburbs of the principal 
city. I flew ſuch a number of men in one day, 
that I meaſured their rings in [y] buſhels, and 
made bridges over the rivers with their dead 
bodies. And all this I did without being re- 
puted the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, without pre- 
tending to be a god, without ſo- much as tell- 
ing my mother's dreams. When engaged with 
the moſt experienced generals, who commanded 
armies of the moſt hardy veterans, I made no 
ſcruple of honeſtly owning myſelf to be a man. 
It was not with ſuch as the Medes and Arme- 
nians that I contended, men who fly though 
there are none to purſue, and who fail not in- 
ſtantly to yield the victory to any one who has 
courage enough only to claim it. Alexander, 
it muſt be confeſſed, very much increaſed and 
extended the limits of his father's empire, for 
which he may thank his good- fortune; and, 
being fluſhed with conqueſt, after vanquiſhing 


[5] This was after the famous victory obtained over the 
Romans at Cannæ. The accounts concerning the quantity 
of rings ſent to Carthage do not entirely agree; ſome authors, 
as Livy for example, ſeem to think one buſhel a very hand- 
ſome allowance. Livy 23. Beſides, the Roman modius, which 
we tranſlate buſhel, according to Arbuthnot, is in Engliſh 
meaſure little more than a peck, 


the 
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the wretched Darius at Iſs and Arbeli, no- 
thing would ſerve him but divine worſhip. The 
god was reſolved to be a god indeed. Not- 
withſtanding he preſently degenerated from 
Philip who begat him, and aſſumed the cuſtoms 
and manners of the effeminate Medes. He 
polluted his banquets with the blood of his 
friends, whom he diſdained not to ſeize and 
put to death, -I too was inveſted by my country 
with the ſupreme command, and when that 
country thought fit to recall me, at the very 
time that a great fleet of the enemy had failed 
to invade Libya, I made no hefitation, but im- 
mediately obeyed, I directly reſigned all my 
power, and became as much as eyer a private 
man, Even when judgment was given againſt 
me, I patiently ſubmitted, - In this manner I 
conducted myſelf and the affairs of my country, 
being a barbarian, uninſtructed in the learning 
of the elegant Greeks, and not, like Alexan- 
der, able to repeat all Homer by heart. I had 
not the advantage of having had the precepts 
of Ariſtotle to profit by, but owed every thing 
to my own genius. Theſe, Sir, are my reaſons 
for preſuming to think myſelf ſuperior to Alex- 
ander, If indeed he values himſelf on having 

Vor, Il, I his 
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his head bound up with a fine diadem, ſuch a 
pretenſion, for aught I know, may paſs with 
the Macedonians ; but, I fancy, ſo filly a con- 
ceit ſhould hardly exalt his merit ahove that of 
a ſpirited and diſcerning general, who derived 
much leſs of his ſucceſs from the impulſe of 


fortune, than the prudence of his counſels, and 
the native powers of his own mind. 


WAND S.- 


It 1s now your turn to ſpeak, Alexander, 
Upon my word he has acquitted himſelf in a 
much better manner than could have been ex- 
pected from one of his country. 


ALEXANDER. 


It is quite unneceſſary ſurcly, Minos, for 
Alexander to make any reply to ſo audacious a 
claim. Let it ſuffice, that Fame has recorded 
me as a great king, and him as a great [y] thief. 
T pray, Sir, confider the difference ! I ſucceeded 
to the empire very young, and found my affairs 


D! Alexander himſelf, and many others as good, have 
been called very opprobrious names by ſaucy wits, Demoſ- 
thenes beſtows on Philip, the father of Alexander, the very 
fame appellation, which Alexander in this dialogue gives to 
Annivzal, ders, à free-booter, or publick robber. Philipp. 4 


n 
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in a very bad fituation. I immediately put an 
end to the diſorders that prevailed in the ſtate. 
I revenged myſelf on the murderers of my fa- 
ther, and threw all Greece into a conſternation 
by the deſtruQtion of the Thebans. Being ap- 
pointed to the command of their armies, I 
thought it a pitiful ambition to be maſter of 
the Macedonians alone, and to reſt contented 
with the care of cheriſhing merely what my 
father had left me. I compaſſed in my imagi- 
nation the circuit of the earth, and was per- 
ſuaded, that, unleſs I could conquer the whole 
of 1t, I ſhould be nobody at all. At the head 
therefore of my little army I advanced into 
Aſia, I came off victorious in a great battle at 
the river Granicus. After making myſelf maſter 
of J ydia, lonia, and Phrygia, and ſubduing what- 
ever elſe lay in my way, I arrived at Ifſus, where 
Darius with a prodigious army waited my com- 
ing. After this, Minos, it is impoſſible that 
ou can have forgot how many dead I diſpatch- 
ed to you in a ſingle day. Charon declares, 
that his boat was ſo far from being capable of 
containing them, that very great numbers were 
obliged to croſs the river on rafts, which they 
ound themſelves under a neceſſity of providing 

12 on 
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on that occafion. Whilſt engaged in theſe 
exploits, I was ſo little in fear of being wound- 
ed, that I was always the firſt to ruſh into dan- 
ger. Not to trouble you with the particulars 
of what paſſed at Tyre and Arbeli, I ſhall juſt 
mention my advancing. to the Indies, where I 
bounded my empire with the ocean. I made 
their elephants my priſoners. I ſubdued Porus, 
Paſſing the Tanais, I beat the hardy Scythians 
in a great battle of cavalry. I employed my- 
ſelf in doing good to my friends, and taking 
vengeance on my enemies. And, if men took 
me for a god, they may very well be ex- 
cuſed : it was natural enough to believe any 
thing of a perſon, whoſe actions were ſuch as 
mine. The laſt thing I ſhall mention is, that 
I continued a great king to the end of my life. 
Whereas Annibal died in exile at the court of 
Prufias the Bithynian, as it was fit he ſhould: 
a fellow ſo cruel deſerved no better fate, It is 
needleſs to obſerve by what means he overcame 
the Italians ; not by bravery, but ſuperior vil- 
lainy, perfidy, and deceit. Not one inſtance 
can be produced of his acting honourably, 
openly, and fairly. But, fince he has thought 
fit to reproach me for my luxury, I fancy the 

gentle- 
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gentleman muſt have forgot his own pretty do- 
ings at Capua; where, inſtead of improving 
his advantages, and ſeizing the favourable oc- 
caſions of war, he waſted his time with harlots, 
in a continued round of voluptuous idleneſs. 
For my part, if I had not diſtinguiſhed myſelf 
in the eaſtern world, I ſhould not have claimed 
much from my victories in the weſt, Though 
I made myſelf maſter ,of Italy without blood- 
ſhed, though I ſubdued Libya, and the whole 
country as far as Gades, I looked upon all that 
as nothing. For what was it to conquer thoſe 
who trembled at my very name, and who, as 
ſoon as they could know my mind, were ready 
to acknowledge me their lord? I have done, 
Minos. From the little I have ſaid you will 
have no difficulty in deciding the matter be- 
tween us. 


301710. 
Before you give judgment, Minos, I expect 
to be heard. 


MINOS. 


Pray, my good friend, what have you to ſay? 
Who are you? Whence come you? 


13 sc1PIo. 
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SCIPIO. 
I am Scipio, the Italian. 1 am the general 
who beat the Carthaginians in many pitched 
battles, and deſtroyed their city. | 


MINOS. 
Well, and what then ? 


ii. 

I do not mean, Sir, to compare myſelf with 
Alexander; but ſurely my actions may be al- 
lowed to be ſuperior to thoſe of Annibal, whom 
I conquered, whom I drove to a diſgraceful 
flight. I wonder he is not aſhamed to put 
himſelf in competition with Alexander ; which 
is a great deal more than I who beat him dare 
preſume to do ! 


MINOS. 

I muſt confeſs, Scipio, that what you ſay 
carries a great deal of weight with it. Let 
Alexander ſtand firſt on the liſt to be tried, and 
Scipio next. And let Annibal, if he think fit, 
be the third. Anvibal | is not a character to be 


deſpiſed. 


CRATES 


1 
CRATES AND DIOGENES. 


CRATES. 


YRAY, Diogenes, did you know the rich 
Mzrichus ? I mean the very wealthy Co- 
rinthian with ſuch a quantity of ſhipping, the 
rich couſin of rich Ariſteas. Ariſteas was well 
enough diſpoſed to his relation, to uſe with 
great propriety the words of Homer : 


[z] © Do you fling me, my friend, or I will you.“ 


DIOGENES. 
What was the occaſion of ſuch compliments 
paſſing between them ? | 


(z] Hom. Il. 23. v. 724. The words of Ajax wreſtling 
with Ulyſſes, thus tranſlated : 


« Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me.” 
which line of Pope's is not much more poetical than one of 
his maſter Dryden, in his tranſlation of the interview between 
Hector and Andromache. Hom, II. 6. 

„He found her not at home, for ſhe was gone.“ 
He found her not at home,“ ſays the great Dryden and 
then adds this incomparable reaſon, —“ for ſhe was gone.“ 
With ſuch ſymptoms of human frailty in the works of great 
authors, we little ſcribblers are marvellouſly apt to conſole our- 
ſelves ! | 


I 4 CRATES. 
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CRATES. 

Money, Sir, money. They were of the ſame 
age, and each had avowedly made his will in 
favour of the other; ſo that it was the intereſt 
of each, you ſee, to outlive the other, as it 
was the endeavour of each to. out-flatter the 
other. The ſoothſayers, from the ſtars, or 
from dreams, deducing their ſkill (fo were wont 
the ſons of Chaldza, and ſo Apollo himſelf), 
were by no means uniform in their judgment, 
deciding ſometimes in favour of Ariſteas, ſome- 
times of Mærichus. Now this end of the ba- 
lance prevailed, and now La] that. 


DIOGENES, 


But how did the affair end ? I ſhould be glad 
to hear. 

CRATES. 

They both died on the very fame day ; and 
their eſtates came to Eunomius and Thraſycles ; : 
who, though the next of kin, had never once 
had the leaſt fore- boding of their own good 
foi tune, The two friends, Ariſteas and | Mzri- 


[a] Zevg ae Toh To r α ET νο 4 &NAWy 
3 * ue ohalun, and d hiv x . 
Theognides, I 57, 8 . 


chus, 
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chus, having got about half way on a voyage 
from Sicyon to Cirrha, met with contrary 
winds, and were ſhipwrecked. 


DIOGENES. 

I am glad of it with all my heart. When 
you and I were in the world above, I think, we 
entertained no ſuch ſentiments the one towards 
the other. I never wiſhed for the death of 
Antiſthenes, that I might inherit his ſtaff 
(though it was a good ſtrong one, | remember, 
made of a wild olive) ; nor do I imagine, that 
you wiſhed to ſurvive me, or entertained any 
hopes of being heir to my eſtate, my tub, and 
my wallet, the latter of which held about 
[5] three pints of lupines. 


CRATES, 


We had no need of ſuch things : you inhe- 
rited of Antiſthenes all that you wanted ; and 
I ſucceeded you in a poſſeſſion of more impor- 
tance than the Perſian empire. 


[5] Two chænices. A chænix was a meaſure containing 
the quantity of victuals allowed by the Greeks to a flave for 
one day. | 


D100: 
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DIOGENES. 
What do you mean ? 


CRATES. 


I mean wiſdom, ſelf-ſatisfa&tion, truth, li- 
berty of ſentiment, freedom of ſpeech. 


DIOGENES. 

Yes, I well remember the eſtate which An- 
tifthenes bequeathed me; it afterwards deſcend- 
ed to you, I believe I may ſay, ſomewhat im- 
proved. | 

CRATES. 

Yet nobody followed or flattered us with a 
view of inheriting our poſſeſſions; mean while 
money engaged univerſal attention. 


DIOGENES. 

They had no faculties for the reception of 
ſuch treaſures as ours. Their luxurious ſouls 
were as incontinent as a rotten purſe. Not 
having a ſound bottom, they are unable to re- 
tain wiſdom, truth, and liberty ; which would 
not fail to run through their minds as faſt as 
they ſhould be poured in. So that their candi- 
tion reſembles that of the daughters of Danaus, 


whoſe 
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whoſe taſk was to fill ſieves with water. With 
regard to gold, it does not ſo readily eſcape 
them: to gold they cling with every [c | power 
they hive. 
CRATES. 

However we have the better of them, becauſe 
we can bring our riches with us even hither ; 
while the utmoſt which they can ſecure is one 


ſorry obolus, and that not for themſelves, but 
the ferryman. 


Af 


CHARON, MERCURY, and ſeveral 
of the Dead. 


CHAR ON. 

NLV confider our ſituation. You ſee, gen- 
tlemen, the boat is not only very ſmall, but 
very leaky, being ſomewhat the worſe for wear; 
ſo that the leaſt inclination to either fide would 
infallibly overſct us. And yet you come crowd- 
ing in in ſuch numbers, and every one of you 
lo loaded, that, if you perſiſt in carrying all 
this luggage, I am confident you will find 


[e] og vas owe. Tooth and nail. 
| reaſon 
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reaſon to repent it, at leaſt ſuch of you as can- 
not ſwim. 
THE DEAD. 
What muſt we do to get ſafe over? 


CHARON. 
I will tell you what you muſt do. You 


muſt ſtrip off thoſe ſuperfluities, leave them on 
the ſand, and go aboard naked. Even then 
the boat will hardly contain you. Do you take 
good care, Mercury, that no one be taken in, 
who has not made himſelf as light as poſſible, 
quitting every thing which he intended to take 
with him. Stand by the ladder, and take an 
exact account of them. Oblige them to ſtrip 
. themſelves ſtark naked; do you hear ? Other- 
wiſe do not admit them, 


MERCURY. 
I hear what you ſay ; I will take care, Who 
is this that comes firſt 2 


MENIPPUS. 


Menippus. Here is my wallet, Mercury, 
and my ſtaff; let them be toſſed into the lake 
together. I was right not to bring my cloak, 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

Welcome, my dear Menippus, thou beſt of 
men ! Take the firſt ſeat, the high ſeat next to 
the waterman. There you may have the beſt 
opportunity of making obſervations on your 
companions. What fine fellow is this ? 


CHARMOLEUS. 
I am the lovely Charmoleus of Megara; a 
kiſs of me was rated at a 4] couple of talents. 


MERCURY, 

You muſt off with all your charms : this is 
no place for kiſſing. Away with that fine long 
hair, thoſe glowing bluſhes, that delicate ſkin. 
Very well; you will do now. Get aboard. — 


But who are you, who look ſo gruff, with your 
purple, and your diadem ? 


LAMPICHUS 
I am Lampichus, the tyrant of the Geloi. 


MERCURY. 


But pray, Lampichus the tyrant of the Geloi, 
why ſo loaded ? 


[4] Three hundred eighty-ſeven pounds, ten ſhillings. 
Some bat of the deareſt. 
LAMPI- 
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LAMPICHUS. 


I hope, Mercury, you did not expect a king 
to come naked ? 


MERCURY. 


A king indeed! you are neither more nor 
leſs than a dead man, and as ſuch 1 conſider you. 
Away, Sir, with your fooleries ! 


LAMPICHUS. 
My riches are gone already, you ſee. 


MERCURY. 


And your pride, and your arrogance, muſt be 
laid afide ; unleſs you mean to overload the 
boat. 


lens. 


Well, but you will allow me to retain my 
diadem and my royal robe ? 


MERCURY. | 
Indeed, Sir, no ſuch thing. Strip! trip ! 


rene. 


What is to be done now ? [ have nothing left 
now that you can object to. 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 


Only a few trifling particulars, ſuch as your 
cruelty, your folly, your inſolence, your paſ- 
ſion, and ſo forth. 


LAMPICHUS. 
At laſt, I hope I am light enough for you. 


MERCURY. 


Go aboard then. — What broad-ſhouldered, 
brawny fellow is this that comes next ? 


DAMASIAS. 
Damaſias, the wreſtler, 


MERCURY. 


O, Iremember you; I have ſeen you ſeveral 
times in the palæſtra. 


DAMASIAS, 


Yes, Mercury; and you will not ſcruple 
taking me, for I am naked cnough. 


MERCURY. 


I beg your pardon, Sir; I cannot think a 
man naked, whoſe bones are ſo well covered. 
In the ſtate you are in, you would overturn the 
vellel with one foot. You muſt reduce your 

far 
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fat ſides, caſt off your garlands, and part with 
your atchievements. 


DAMASIAS. 


Now you will allow me to be really naked, 
and in no more danger of finking the boat than 
another man. 

MERCURY. 

Get aboard then. You will find the advan- 
tage of being light.—You, Crato, mult leave 
your riches, your delicacy, your luxury, your 
e] poſthumous finery, the honours of your an- 
| ceſtors. You are to forget all former claims of 
family, or dignity, even though you may have 
been publickly honoured as the benefactor of 


your country ; the legend of the ſtatue, or the 
magnificence of the tomb, you are not to regard, 


Never mention them. The remembrance would 


only oppreſs you. 
C RAT O. 


If I muſt part with them, I muſt. What 


can I do ? 
MERCURY. 


Wonderful! a man in armour! What can this 
mean? For what, Sir, do you bear this trophy ? 


[e] #714, the cloathing appropriated to dead bodies. 


mn fn d od a ucuuG 


3 a. AO — 


SOLDIER. 


Becauſe I have conquered. Becauſe, Mercury, 
1 have been honoured by my country. Becauſe 
I have been diſtinguiſhed above others. 


MERCURY, 


You had better leave your trophy behind 
you to be erected on earth: it would be prepoſ- 
terous in the world you are going to, where 
there is continual peace, and no uſe of arms.— 
But this venerable figure, perking up his eyes, 
and curling his brows, with ſuch depth of co- 
gitation and beard, who can he be ? 


MENIPPUS, 


Some philoſopher, you may be ſute. Or, 
rather call him a Mountebank, a dealer in le- 
gerdemain. Do but ſtrip him, and you will 
find many laughable articles concealed under 
his garment, 


MERCURY. 


You, Sir, firſt lay aſide your habit, and then 
every thing elſe in order. O, Jupiter! what a 
collection! what arrogance, what ignorance, 

Vor- II. K what 
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what wrangling, what vanity, what intricate 
queſtions, what thorny reaſonings, what per- 
plexed conceits, what labour in vain, what 
trifling, what foolery, what a noiſe about no- 
thing, does this man carrry about him ! Upon 
my word, Sir, before you go any further, you 
muſt diſpoſe of your gold too. You muſt re- 
ſolve to bid adieu to your good living. And 
it is now time to abandon your impudence, your 
pettiſhneſs, your luxury, your delicacy. Do 
not be ſo weak as to imagine you can conceal 
theſe, or any thing elſe from me. You muſt 
alſo part with your lying, and your pride, and 
give up that very favourable opinion which you 
entertain of your own ſuperior merit, With 
all this baggage, Sir, a veſſel with fifty oars 
would not hold you! 


PHILOSOPHER. 
You command, and I muſt obey, 


MENIPPUS. 


Pray, Mercury, would there be any impro- 


priety in his laying aſide that rough heavy beard 
of 
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of his, which, I dare ſay, does not weigh leſs 
than five mine []? 


: MERCURY. 
You art in the right, Menippus. Off with 
it, Sir. 
BHILOSOPHE R. 


But where is the barber ? 


MERCURY. 
Menippus will undertake that office. The 
ſhip's ladder will ſerve him for a block to lay 


it on, and he may chop it off with the ear- 
penter's axe. 


MENIPPUS. 
Not with an axe, Mercury. I ſhould pres 
fer a ſaw: that would be better. 


MURCUR Y. 

The axe will do. 

 MENIPPUS. 

Well, Sir, at preſent you look ſomewhat 
more like a man, and ſtink ſomewhat leſs like 
2 goat.—Suppoſe I trim his eyebrows a little? 

[/] Four pounds, eight ounces, eighteen penny-weights, 
hive grains three-ſevenths, 


K 2 ME R- 
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MERCURY. n 

By all means; I know not why ke mould hold 

them ſo high, or whht he has to be ſo proud 

of. — What now, Sir? What, are you afraid of 
death ? Come, come, get aboard. 


| '  MENIPPUS. 
He has conccaled one principal part of his load. 


MERCURY. 
_ - What is that? 


MENIPPUS, 


His old friend adulation, which has been of 
fuch angular uſe to him. 


PHILOSOPHER, 


Since you come to that, Menippus, I beg 
you will ſtrip too, and lay afide your imperti- 
nence. Leave off indulging your tongue in 
ſuch unwarrantable liberties. Your dating un- 
concern, yout railing, your derifion, are not to 
be endured, Why ſhould you be the only one 
ad laugh => 

| MERCURY. 


I ſay, let Menippus keep what he has. They 
are light commodities, eafily portable, and very 
— 2 ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable in a voyage, Zut you, Mr. Orator, 
you are to leave behind you your endleſs lo- 
quacity, your antitheſes, tho roundings of your 
periodsy your: men your wordy lumber, 

5 0 R AT O R. 
Very well; 1 ſubmit. 
MERCURY. | 
You do right. — Come, let us get ready for 
failing. - Hoiſt up the ladder, and weigh an- 
chor. Set your ſail, and mind your ſteerage, 


Mr. Waterman. A good voyage to us! What 
do you find to weep for, ye fools! The Phi- 


loſopher, who has been * ſhaved, ſeems in- 
conſalable. 
PHILOSOPHER. 


I thought the ſoul' of man immortal. It is 
that conſideration, Mercury, which makes mg 
weep. | 
| MENIPPUS. 


He lies, Mercury, His weeping is owing to 
a very different cauſe, | 


MERCURY, 
What? | 
K 3 M E- 
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MEMIPPUS.:: 

He weeps becauſe he ſhall no longer enjoy 
his delicious ſuppers, nor have an opportunity 
at night of ſtealing out, muffled up in his robe, 
to viſit the brothels. He will no longer in 3 
morning earn money by impoſing on his young 
diſciples his pretended wiſdom. Theſe are 
his grievances. 


PHILOSOPH E R. 
And pray, Menippus, do you feel no con- 
dern at the thought of being no longer alive? 
MENIPPUS. 


I wonder you can aſk the queſtion, Did not 
I make all the ſg] haſte hither f could with- 
out call or compulſion ? But while we are 
thus talking, do not you hear a great noiſe, 
Mercury, which ſeems tg be made by ſome 
people bawling ahove? | 

MERCURY. 

I hear it very well ; but it does nat appear 
to proceed all from the ſame place. Some 
are running together to divert themſelves, and 
laugh at the death of Lampichus. His wife 


Ig] Menippus hanged himſelf, if Diogenes Laertius is o be 
þelicred, 5 


is 
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is pent up not very much to her ſatisfaction, 
within a circle of women, The boys are pelt- 
ing his little children with great ſtanes. In 
Sicyon ſeveral perſons are extolling Diophantus, 
the orator, who has compoſed a funeral pane- 
gyrick on Craton, The mother of Damaſias L 
leads the band of mourners for the loſs of her 
ſon, But as for you, Menippus, nobody grieves 
for you, you alone may lie quiet. 


MENIPPUS. 

I beg your pardon, . It will not be a * 
while before you will hear the dogs miſerably 
howling over me, and the croaking rayens 
flapping their wings, in honour of my ab- 
ſequies, 

MERCURY. 


You are a fine fellow, Menippus. But we 
are now at the end of our voyage. That path 
will take you directly to the place of trial. 
Meantime Charon and I muſt g⁰ back for more. 

MENIPPPUS. 

I wiſh you a gopd voyage with all my heart, 

Come, let us go forward. Pſhaw ! what ſignifies 


[5] taxi 1 dere ovy yuvaitiy, begins the bowl with her 


women. | 
K 4 this 
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this reluctance? you muſt all fubniit to your 
ſentence, whether- you like it or not. They 
talk of heavy puniſnments, ſuch as wheels, and 
yultures, and huge ſtones; which, I can tell 
you for your comfort, you will find it impoſe 
fible to evade; for every action of every one of 
you will be laid fully open, 


. 
SIMYLYS AND POLYSTRATUS, 


$SIMYLUS. 


ND you are come amongſt us at laſt, 
Polyſtratus ! I believe you lived to near 
A hundred, | . 


POLYSTRATUS. 


SIMYLUS. 


And how did you paſs the laſt thirty years 
of your life? When I died, FRO you were 
about ſeventy. 


POLYSTRATVUS. 
1 do not know what you may think of the 
matter, but I can affure you I paſfed my time 


yery agreeably, 


* 


8 I- 


V 
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SIMYLUS. 


I cannot but marvel indeed, if a detrepifold 
fellow like you, and with never a child to m 


fort him, could find any thing n in life. 


| POLYSTRATUS.: 4 
Sir, 1 had every thing at my commands: 1 


was attended by a numerous retinue of the 
moſt beautiful of both ſexes, all in the flower 
of their youth. I had the fineſt perfumes, and 
the moſt delicious wine p I had a A 
exceeding that of a Sicilian. - 2 * 


. . STIMYLUS. | 
My. wander increaſes, For I well remember 
you uſed to be remarkably ſlingy and baren 
of your expences 
POLYSTRATUS. 


All theſe fine things, my good Sir, were 
the contributions of others, whoſe benefactioni 


flowed upon me in a ſtream. My doors were 
crowded by day- break with multitudes waiting 
my levee. And the very moment of admitzande, 
the moſt valuable preſents of every kind came 
pouring in upon me from every corner of the 
earth, | 81 
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SIMYLUS, 


After I was dead then, I ſuppoſe, you be- 
came a king ? 


FOLYSTRATUS, 


No, I was no king; but, nevertheleſs, had 
admirers without number, 


| SIMYLUS. 
Admirers? you make a body laugh. Ad- 
mirers! what did they admire? your four 

teeth and your five ſcore years ? 


FULYSTRAT US 


You may be as witty as you pleafe ; what I 
fay is true. I was, indeed, as you obſerve, 
ſomewhat old, rather bald, and rather blind, 
and my noſe none of the cleaneſt; yet, not- 
withſtanding all this, my lovers, wha by the bye 
were the principal perſons of the city, were 
moſt aſkduous to ſhew their paſſion, and happy 
was he on whom I happened to caſt a favour- 
able glance. 
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SIMYLUS. 


I know not what to make of all this, unleſs 
you are another [i] Phaon, Pray, have you, 
like him, given Venus a caſt over the water? and 
did ſhe, in return for your civil uſage, grant 
you a wiſh? and was it in conſequence of that, 
that you hecame young _ and beautiful and 
lovely ? | 

POLYSTRATUS, 

I had no manner of occaſion to make uſe of 
ſuch high-flown pretences : every body was 
in love with me as I was, beauty without 
paint, 

SIMYLUS, 
You talk riddles, 


POLYSTRATUS. 
There is nothing ſtrange nor myſterious in 
the matter, Love is continually lying in wait 


[i] We are informed by Zlian, Var, Hiſt. XII, 18, that 
Phaon was a waterman, -who, happening to have Venus for 
a paſſenger over the river, was ſo extremely civil, and took 
ſuch uncommon care of her, that, at parting, ſhe beſtowed on 
him a box of coſmetick ; by ufing which, he became fo 
handſome, that all the ladies of Mitylene fell in love with 
him, partigularly Sappho, ** quam ſeribere jufſit amor,” 


for 
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for ſuch amiable old fellows as have no heirs ts 


their eſtates. Wonne ! 
$IMYLUS. 


i No, I fancy, I begin to underſtand you, 
Your beauty was the gift of the boden Venus. | 


| POLYSTRATDS., 
. My" lovers were almaſt ready to ad me; 
and, you may be ſure, I made the moſt of it. 
I uſed to give myſelf airs, arid order myſelf to 
be denied to them, and was as prudiſh as you. 
pleaſe; meanwhile they were labouring with all 
their might to autdo one another in-covering 


and aſſiduity. galcg 
But what did you reſolve on at laſt with re- 
ſpect to your poſſeſſions? 


POLYSTRATUS. 
I uſed to give out, that I intended ſuch an 
one for my heir, naming them all in their turns. 
Every one was thus induced to confider him- 
ſelf as the man that was meant, and of courſe 
became more and more complaiſant. All this 
while I had no deſign in favour of any one of 
them, having bequeathed all my effects to quite 
$ different perſon. To them, I can affure you, 

I left 
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I left nothing more Rn ER 


03 21 A. 


„ eee 
And who then was appointed heit hy aur 
laſt will and ceſtament? the neareſt akin, I 


— * 
"POLYSTR A TUS. 
No fuch thing, believe me. A handſome, 


young Phrygian, that I had juft made a pur- 
chaſe of, was the man. 


SIMYLUS. 
Young, you ſay; pray what age 5 27 he be? 


OE 


POLYSTRATUS. 
About twenty. | 


-722 (JT L'V'E 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 


POLYSTRATUS, 
Nay, I am ſure he richly deſerved my eſtate: 
the poor barbarian was much preferable to 
them. And ſo it appears, for the beſt of 
them is now not a little proud of being his 
friend. He, Sir, was my heir, and became from 


that moment of as good a family as any in the 
© country. 
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country. Though his beard and his Greek are 
almoſt equally ſtrangers to him, Codrus can at 
preſent no more ſurpaſs him in deſcent, than 
Nireus in Beauty, or Ulyſſes in wiſdom. 


SIMYLUS. 


I care not what he is. He may be captain 
general of Greece if he will; ſo as he does but 
ſtand in the way between the flatteters and the 
fortune. 


« 


KNEMON and DAMNIPPUS. 
KNEMON. by: 


"THIS is verifying the proverb, catching 2 
tartar ! 


DAMNIPPUS. 


What is the matter, Knemon ? you ſeem 
angry ? 7 
KNEMON. 

Angry ! I have reaſon enough to be angry. 
Blockhead as I was, how I have been outwit= 
ted! I have diſpoſed of my eſtate quite con- 
trary to my own intentions. | 

D A M- 
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DAMNIPPUS. 
How could that be ? 


KNEMON. 

I will tell you. Hermolaus being extremely 
rich, and having no child, I thought him a 
proper object of my attention and affiduity. He 
readily accepted my ſervices; and I as impa- 
 tiently waited the event. I looked upon it as 
no bad ſcheme to ſhew my will, in which I had 
appointed him heir of all I had in the world; 


thinking he might be thus induced to return 
the compliment, 


DAMNIPPPUS, 
And did he not? 


KNEMON. 


How he ſettled his affairs in his laſt will and 
teſtament, I can give no account. I only know 
this, that I had the misfortune to die before 
him, being killed in a moment by the fall of a 
houſe. Upon which Hermolaus took imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of all that was mine. He was 
as eager, Sir, as the pike, that greedily ſwal- 
lows both bait and hook 


5 D A M- 
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DAMNIPPUS 
And fiſherman too. You have been too cun- 
ning for yourſelf ; that is all. 


Un KN/EMON. 
Indeed 1 bony and 1 forely repent it. 


ZENOPHONTES AND CALLE 
AH DEMIDES. 


oy 1 


1817 1 2 ENO PH HAN TES. 
HAT did you die of, Callidemides? Ag 
me, I was the parafite of Deinias, and 
was Choaked by over-gorging myſelf. But you 
muſt remember it very well : you were by all 
the while. 
- CALLIDEMIDES. 

I remember it very well, Mine was a more 
whimfical end. You could not but know old 
Ptæodorus. 

Z EN OPHANT ES. 


Vou mean the old man whom you uſed to be 
gontinually with. He was very rich, I re- 
member, and had no children to inherit his 
fortune. | 


c AJ 
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CALLIDEMIDES. 

The very man: I was conſtantly employed iri 
paying my court to him; thinking he would die 
at laſt, and leave me to enjoy the benefit of my 

labour. But he lived a moſt tedious while, even 
to be older than [4] Tithonus ; which put me 
upon finding out what I thought a more com- 
pendious way of coming at his eſtate. I bought 
a doſe of poiſon; and prevailed with his cup- 
' bearer, the next time he ſhould call for wine, 
(which by the bye he dritiks with great com- 
placency) to have a ſufficient quantity of the 
poiſon ready infuſed in the cup. At the ſame time 
I ſwore a great oath, that, if he ſucceeded to my 
wiſh, I would not fail to give him his liberty. 


ZENOPHANTES, 


And pray how did it end? Not as you ex- 
pected, I ſuppole ? 


[i] Tithonus was ſo handſome, that Aurora fell in love 
wah him, and wiſked him to live for ever; but, as ſhe was 
unable, with all her fondneſs, to preſerve him from the in- 
lirmities of age, he grew tired of his life, and begged to be 
turned into a graſhopper j which favour was accerdingly 
vranted, and the goddeſs hung him up in the air in a baſket 
tor her amuſement, Tithonuſque remotus in auras, Hor, 
Od. I. 28. Tithoni croceum linquens aurora cubile. Virg. 
En. 4. 585. 

Vol. II. L CAL- 
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CALLIDEMIDES. 


The young man had provided himſelf with 
two cups againſt our return from the Bath, one 
for each of us ; but, as ill-luck would have it, 
he made an unfortunate blunder, and gave me 
the draught, which we had intended for Ptceo- 
dorus. He drank his cup, and I mine, which 
in an inſtant knocked me down dead. Thus 
Ptœdorus, inſtead of dying himſelf, had me for 
his proxy. Pray, Sir, what do you laugh at ? 
Is this your behaviour to laugh at your friend ? 


ZENOPHANTES. 


How can I help laughing? A very pleaſant 
circumſtance, Callidemides, upon my word! 
But what did the old man fay ? 


CALELIDEMIDE S 


At firſt he was a little confounded with an 
accident ſo unexpected. But no ſooner was he 
recovered from his ſurpriſe, and made acquaint- 
ed with the man's miſtake, than he laughed as 
heartily as you do. 


Z E- 
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ZENOPHANTES, 


You ſhould have been contented to let things 
proceed 1n the uſual train ; which, though ſlow, 
might have been more ſure. 


SY 
TERPSION AND PLUTO. 


TERPSION. 


VERE I am dead at the age of thirty, 
while old Thucritus, upwards of ninety; 


is ſuffered to be till alive! Do you call this 
fair, Pluto? 


FLUTSO:; 
Yes, very fair, Terpſion. Why ſhould not 
he, who never prayed for the death of any 


friend, be permitted to outlive you, who were 


perpetually plotting againſt both his life and 
eſtate ? 


| TERPSION, 
And pray do not you think, that ſuch an old 
fellow as he, paſt all enjoyment, ſhould take 


himſelf decently away, and make room for thoſe 
that are younger ? 


L 2 PLUT Or 
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FL UT O. 


That an old man, paſt his pleaſures, ſhould 
therefore die, Terpfion, is a law quite new ! 
and very different from the inſtitutes of fate and 
nature ! 


TERPSION:;: 


I do not deny that. 'That is what I complain 
of. There ought to be fome regular kind of 
procedure. The oldeft ſhould go firſt, and 
then the next; and ſo on; and not let all 
reaſon and order be reverſed in the manner 
they are. Only conſider, Sir, what it is for 
a man to hve to ſo very advanced an age, with 
hardly a tooth remaining in his head, almoſt 
quite blind, obliged to be carried from place to 
place, with blear eyes and dropping noſtrils, a 
living ſepulchre, no longer ſuſceptible of de- 
tight, tireſome to himſelf, and difguſting to 
others. Whilft laughter-loving youth, with all 
its ſtrength and all its beauty, falls down dead 
at his feet ! This is turning things topſy-turvy, 
and not leſs prepoſterous than the cart dragging 
the horſe. Befides ought not a body to be in- 
formed of the exact time when one of theſe old 


fellows may be expected to depart, in order 
that 
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that no more care and pains than are abſolutely 
neceſſary may be expended upon him? 


PLUTO, 

Matters, Sir, are ordered with much greater 
propriety than you are willing to ſuppoſe, Why 
ſhould you and ſuch as you be always gaping 
after other men's poſſeſſions? It an old fellow 
happens to be without children, cannot you let 
him be quiet, without adopting you ? People 
may very well laugh, when they ſee you thus 
diſappointed. The more eagerly you wiſhed 
to be left behind, the more every one rejoices 
at ſeeing you go firſt, Your manner of falling 
ſo deſperately in love with the old and the 
ugly, is conſidered as ſomething new, and at- 
fords matter of ſpeculation. It is obſerved, 
that thoſe only who are without heirs are the 
objects of your regard, whilſt for thoſe who 
have you profeſs no ſuch violent affection. In- 
deed, many elderly perſons, of the latter kind, 
being not unacquainted with your character, 
carefully conceal their fondneſs for their chil- 
dren, pretending even to Hate them, that they 
too may have lovers and be courted. Mean- 
while they have no intention at all of allowing 
theſe their ſatellites a place in their laſt will, in 

L 3 which, 
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which, as is truly moſt fit, nature and their 
own offspring are ſure to prevail; and which 


accordingly produces the moſt cutting mortifi- 
cation, 


TERPSION. 


Yes, indeed, I moſt readily ſubſcribe to what 
you ſay. How much of my ſubſtance. did 
Thucritus devour, while he ſeemed every mo- 
ment at his laſt gaſp ! I never entered his houſe, 
but he ſeemed to be coughing up his lungs, 
And therefore, as I thought it impoſſible for 
him to be long out of his coffin, my buſineſs, 
you know, was to take care, that no rival ſhould 
ſupplant me in his favour by ſending more 
coſtly preſents. But behold ! whilſt J lay ſleep- 
leſs on my bed, counting imaginary wealth, 
and ſettling every thing juſt as I would have it, 
watching and anxiety have been the death of 
me! Thucritus, it is true, ſwallowed my bait, 
but he could not be caught. He attended 
my funeral the other day, and was not a little 
diverted on the occafion, 


PILL UT Q, 
O rare Thucritus ! May you live, old boy, 
as long as you can, rolling in riches, and 
laughing 
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laughing at ſuch worthy friends. I ſhall be 


very forry, if all your flatterers do not die be- 
fore you. 


TERPSION, 


I cannot but ſay, Pluto, that it would be a 
comfortable thing to ſee Chariades here. 


FLU 1-0, 


Give yourſelf no concern about that. Phi- 
don and Melantus, and every man of them, 
will die before Thucritus : their cares will kill 
them, as yours did you. 


TERPSION. 


On theſe terms I am contented, Long life 
to you, Thucritus ! 


L 4 PLUTO 
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PLUTO [IJ axv MERCURY, 


nL UT O. 


O you know old Eucrates, the childleſs 
D Eucrates? He is not only very old, but 
very rich, and thquſands are hunting after his 
eſtate. 

MERCURY. 
You mean the Sicyonian, What have you, 
to ſay of him? 
PLAUT O. 


What I have to ſay is this. He is naw four- 
ſcore and ten, and I beg he may be allowed 
to double his preſent age at leaſt. I intreat you 
to grant me this favour ; and that you would 
not fail to diſpatch young Charinus and Damon, 
and the reſt of his flatterers, in due order, as 
faſt as poſſible. 


O] So many dialogues on the ſame ſubject, hardly differ- 
ing from each other in any thing material, ſeem to want 
ſome excuſe ; though none appears to have been made by 
the commentators, except the prevalency of the cuſtom cen- 
ſured, According to Lactantius, there was no imayinable 
meanneſs, no vice however unnatural, to which the candi- 
dates for another man's eſtate would not deſcend, 


MER- 
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MERCURY, 


You make a ſtrange requeſt, 


Fo 3.0 

I know not how ſtrange it may appear, but 
Jam ſure it is no more than juſt. What crime 
has he committed, that they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly praying for his death? Or, what pre- 
tence can they have to his eſtate, who are not 
the leaſt akin ? But they have taken their leave 
of all virtue and conſiſtency. As they appear 
to the publick, they are the moſt obedient hum- 
ble ſervants of a man, whom in their hearts they 
wiſh in his grave, the ſooner the better. It 
he is fick, every body is witneſs to the coun- 
cils they hold, and the mighty promiſes they 
make the Gods, in caſe of his recovery. In 
ſhort, this devoted ſervice of theirs is a very 
odd buſineſs; and I moſt heartily wiſh that 


Eucrates may live, and his ſycophants de- 
part this life diſappointed. 


MERCURY, 


The ridiculous puppies will richly deſerve 
their fate. Eucrates, for that matter, knows 
very well how to make the moſt of them and 


their 
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their hopes. You would think him at death's 
door, but he is a great deal ſtronger and more 
likely to live than moſt young men are. Not- 
withſtanding they have already parted his eſtate 
amongſt them, and are growing fat with the 
proſpect, 
8 

I give my hearty conſent, that the old man, 
like [%] lolaus, grow young again. And let 
the raſcals die in the bloom of expectation, ac- 
cording to their merit, leaving to others their 
viſionary riches. 


MERCURY. 


Enough ſaid, Pluto. I will take care to 
ſend them down to you in proper order, one 
after another: I think there are ſeven of them. 


ers. 


Secure them all. His youth ſhall be re- 
newed, and he ſhall live to ſee an end of 
them. 


[-] Iolaus, when very old, was reſtored to youth by the in» 
tereſt of Hercules, Ovid, Met. 9. 398. 


M E R- 


Fo age] 


MERCURY AND CHARON, 


MERCURY, 
F you pleaſe, Mr. Ferryman, we will reckon 
up how much you are in my debt, that 


we may have no occaſion to quarrel about it 
hereafter, 


CHARON. 
I have no objection, Mercury. Let us ſettle 
it; it may fave trouble. 


MERCURY. 
You commifhoned me to purchaſe you an 
anchor, for which I paid [n] five drachme. 


CHARON. 


It was very dear. 


MERCURY. 


By Pluto, Sir, I gave all the money ! I could 
not get one for leſs. And I paid a [o] couple 
of oboli for the leathern thong, to ſecure 
the oars. 


] Three ſhillings and two-pence three-farthings. 
[0] Two-pence halt-penny 4. 


C H A- 
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CHARON. 
Well, put down five drachmæ and two oboli. 


MERCURY. 
| You wanted a large needle to mend your 
ſail : for that I paid [Ly] five oboli. 


CANON. 
Put it down. 


Neue. 
For pitch to caulk your veſſel, and for nails, 


and rope for your ſail-yard, two drachmæ all 


together. 
CHARON. 


Very well; that was a bargain, 


MERCURY. 


I cannot think of any thing elſe ; though it ig 
very poſſible ſomething or other may have ſlip- 


ped my memory. When do you ſay you will 
y me? 
A CHARON, 


At preſent, Mercury, it is impoſſible: trade 
1s ſo dead, But who knows? a war or a peſti- 


[D] ©:=-pence one farthing +. 
lence 
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lence may bring us better times. In which caſe 
I may have an opportunity now and then in a 
crowd of making a little money by charging a 
paſſenger more than his due. 


MERCURY. 
That I may get my bill paid, I believe it 
will be beft for me to fit down, and inſtantly 


pray for all manner of calamity to fall on 
mankind. 


CHARON. 
There is no other way for you to expect your 
money, I aſſure you. In this time of profound 
peace, you ſee, hardly a ſoul comes near us. 


MERCURY. 


For that matter, there is no queſtion, that 
peace is better for mankind than war, though 
I am kept out of ready caſh by it —You have 
not forgot, Charon, the looks of our old cuſ- 
. tomers formerly, They were the men, who 
uſed to come to us covered with blood and 
wounds, Times are ſtrangely altered in our 
memory. At preſent one is poiſoned by his 
ſon, another by his wife; a third dies of a 
dropſy, the effect of good living. All of them 

ſeem 
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ſeem miſerable wretches, not in the leaſt like 
their forefathers. Very many, I am afraid, 
aſſaſſinate one another, to obtain money. 


CHARON, 
Yes, that ſame money is a tnoſt defireable 
thing. 
MERCURY. 
If you think fo, you cannot take it much 
amiſs, that you find me rather urgent on this 
occaſion. TI only aſk for what is my own. 


FSA 


MENIPPUS, AMPHILOCHUS, any 
TROPHONIUS. 


MENIPPUS 


Should be very glad to know, [9] Tropho- 
nius and [r] Amphilochus, how it has hap- 


[9] Trophonius had a cave in Bœotia, of ſo peculiar a 
property, that whoever had once been in it was never ob- 
ſerved to laugh all his life after. Hence it became a proverb, 
when a perſon had any thing remarkably ſour in his aſpect, 
to ſay, he looked as if he had juſt come out of Trophonius's 
cave. See an account of cures performed by it, Spectator, 


No. 599. 
[r] Amphilochus had divine honours paid him at Oropus, 


a town on the confines of Attica and Bœotia. 


pened, 
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pened, that you two dead men have been dig- 
nified with temples, and how you come to 
paſs for prophets ? Nay, the world is even filly 


enough to ſuppoſe you a couple of Gods. 


AMPHILOCHUS, 
If the bulk of mankind be made up of fools, 
] hope we are not anſwerable for it. 
MENIPPUS. 


Yes, you are; becauſe the opinions, which 
they entertain, are no other than the conſe- 
quenees of your cunning. When alive you 
were dealers in myſtery, you pretended to peep 
into futurity, and reſolve the queſtions of thoſe 
who conſulted you. | 

TROPHONIUS, 

Look you, Mercury ; Amphilochus is to an- 
ſwer for himſelf, as he thinks beſt. For my 
part, I have only to obſerve, that IT am a hero, 
and of courſe a prophet. Whoever comes down 
to me to conſult an oracle, is in no danger of 
being diſappointed. You never can have been 


at Lebadia, or you would not be fo incre- 


dulous. 
MENIPPUS. 


What, I ſuppoſe, unleſs I go to Lebadia, 
and make a fool of myſelf, by creeping on my 


hands 
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hands and knees into a den, wrapped up in 
linen, with a cake in my hand, I cannot ſee 
that you are as much dead as myſelf, not a 
bit better than any one of your neighbours, ex- 
cept in the article of lying I But I beg one 
thing of you, and conjure you, prophet as you 
are, not to refuſe me an anſwer. Pray what 
is a hero? for I never could find it out. 


FROPRHRONIVUS. 


A hero, Sir, a hero is a kind of a com- 
poſition, a ſort of mixture of man and god. 


MENIPPUS. 


Something, I underſtand, that is neither the 
one nor the other, but both at once. Pray 
now where may your better half, your divi- 
nity, be at preſent ? 


\ 


TROPHONIUS. 
In Bœotia, Menippus, where it utters oracles. 


MENIPPUS. 
That is not quite ſo clear to me. One thing 
however I am very certain of, that you are 
dead every inch of you. 


7 PLUTO. 


[- 177 | 4 10 9 


PLUTO; a complaint againſt Menippus, 


c RSS. 


EALLY, Pluto, there is no enduring 
IX chis Menippus. Either diſpoſe of the 
dog ſomewhere elſe, or we muſt abſolutely ſhift 
our quarters. 1 


pL UT o. 


What harm can he do you? He is dead as well 
as yourſelves. | 
C RES UsS. 


We cannot indulge ourſelves in bewailing 
what is paſt, without his impertinent interrup- 
tion. Here is Sardanapalus, who cannot help 
now and then lamenting the loſs of ſo much 
good living, any more than Midas and I of our 
gold and treaſures ; mean while it is very hard for 
us to be jeered, abuſed, and called names by 
him. He fings, he derides, he diſturbs our la- 
mentations. In ſhort, Pluto, he is a very trou- 


bleſome fellow. 
PL UT 


What is this, Menippus, which they ſay 
of you ? 


Vol. II. M h M E- 
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MENIPPUS. 

What they ſay, Pluto, is very true: I do 
not deny it. I hate ſuch mean miſerable 
wretches. Was it not enough for them to paſs 
their lives in the ſorry manner they did, but, 
now that they are dead, they muſt be hanker- 
ing after their old purſuits ? I deſpiſe ſuch fel- 
lows, and delight in totmenting them. 


PLDUTO 


But you ſhould not do ſo. They have reaſon 
to complain. Only conſider what they have 
been obliged to leave behind them. 


MENIPPUS. 


What, are you turning fool too, Pluto? Do 
you with to encourage them? 


FLUT QO. 


No ;. but I wiſh you be at peace one with 


another. 
MENIPPUS. 


Know then, ye beggarly ſouls of | 5] Lydians, 
[5] Phrygians, and [Ls] Aſſyrians, that I will 


[5] Terms of reproach. Slaves were commonly Syrians, 
Lydians, or Phrygians. 


never 
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never have done deſpiſing you! Wherever you 
go, I will follow you on purpoſe to plague you. 
I will laugh at you. I will make ſongs of you. 

CRCOSUS. 
Is not this ſhameful * 


MENIPPUS. | 
No. But your behaviour has been very 
ſhameful. You wanted to be adored as Gods. 
You made ſport of your betters, and never 
once conſidered how it would fare with your- 
ſelves at laſt. Now all is over; and all I wiſh 
you, is to weep your fill, 


CRS Us. 


How vaſt! how various, ye Gods, were my 


poſſeſſions ! 
MIDAS. 


What heaps of gold had I ! 
SARDANAPALUS. 
In what luxury did I live! 
MENIPPUS. 
Well done! O rare! Go on and proſper ! 
Know THYSELF 1s a leſſon, gentlemen, which 
ſeems in uniſon with your grief, and you may 


depend upon it, every one of you, I will never 
ceaſe ſinging it in your ears. 


M 2 D I O- 


E 10 


DIOGENES AN P POLLUX. 


DIUGENTES. 


CHARGE you, [/] Pollux, the next 

time you get upon earth, (and, I under- 
ſtand, it is to be your turn to-morrow) if 
.you ſhould chance to ſee Menippus (you may 
find him at (] Cranæum, or [x] Lyceum, di- 
verting himſelf with the wranglings of Philo- 
ſophy) I beg you will requeſt of him in my 
name, provided he has had his belly-full of 
mirth above, to make haſte and come hither, 
where he will find many things more truly ri- 
diculous. While we remain on earth, our ig- 
norance of the future makes it leſs caſy to ſay, 
whether we ſhould laugh or cry. But here 
can be no manner of doubt. Menippus, who 
will ſee as clearly, will laugh as much as I; 


[7] Caſtor and Pollux were the fons of Leda, one by Ju- 
piter, the other by Tyndurus; conſequently one immortal, 
and the o:her not. Cattor being killed. Pollux requeſted of 
his tather Jupiter, that his brother might have half of his im- 
mortality. Jupiter conſenting, they lived and died every day 
in turn. Virg. Ain, VI. 121. 

[e] A cyprets grove near Corinth. 

[4] A famous ſchool near Athens. 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially when he obſerves the condition of the 
rich and great, where even kings are humble, 
and no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from others 
than by the bitterneſs of their lamentation. 
When they think of what they have been, all 
their courage dies within them, and their pride 
is for ever at an end. Remember to ſay all this, 
and defire him, when he comes, to put plenty 
of pulſe in his wallet, and | y] Hecate's ſupper 
(if he ſhould chance to pick it up,) or an 
[z] expiation egg, or ſome ſuch matter, 


[z] The Athenians had a very great reſpect for the God- 
deſs Hecate. Every new moon ſhe was provided with a pub- 
lick ſupper at the expence of the richer ſort, which, when it 
was brought to the uſual place, uſed conſtantly to be carried 
off by the poor, who gave out, that Hecate had eaten it all 
up. This was done in a place where three ways met; al- 
luding to the threefold nature of the goddeſs, who was the 
moon in Heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate below. The 
reaſon why Hecate was placed in the publick ways, rather 
than other deities, was dri ems Twy xabapoley * Hαν,Eu ala 
Oiog, becauſe ſhe preſided over piacular pollutions. The 
abovementioned ſacrifices or ſuppers were expiatory offerings, 
to move this goddeſs to avert any evils which might impend 
by reaſon of piacular crimes committed in the highways. 

Potter's Antiquities, 


[z] Eggs, pigs, ſulphur, &c. were uſed by the Athenians 
to purify their theatres, and places of publick reſort. 


M 3 P OL- 
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POLLUX. 


I will remember what you ſay. But how 
ſhall I know him? — ſort of a looking | 
man 1s he? 

DIOGENES. 

He is an old man, with a bald pate, and a 
cloak richly diverſified with patches, ſo hoſpi- 
tably full of holes, as to be open to all weathers, 
But that which will eaſily diſtinguiſh him 1s, 
that he is always laughing, and nothing elſe ſo 
much excites his mirth as the emptineſs and 
impudence of philoſophers, 


POLLU X. 
By theſe marks I cannot fail to find him out, 


DIOGENES. 
Shall I trouble you alſo with a meſſage to the 


philoſophers ? | 
POLLUR, 
By all means ; I ſhall not think it any trouble. 


DIOGENES, 


] wiſh you to adviſe them, in one word, to 
leave off Fcir learned trifling, to have done with 
- ch their 


: 
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their diſputes about the univerſe, to forbear 
planting [a] horns on one another, or making 
crocodiles, or puzzling the underſtanding with 
enquiries into inexplicable nonſenſe. 


POLLU X. 
But what will they think of me ? Will they 
not call me an ignorant, illiterate blockhead, 


who preſume to find fault with what-I do not 
underſtand ? 


DIOGENES, 
Bid them go hang themſelves. 


POLL UKX. 
I will. 


DIOGENES. 


As to the rich, I would recommend to you, 
my dear Pollux, to addreſs them in this man- 
ner: What is the uſe, ye fools, of hoarding 


[2] The following ſophiſm was uſual amongſt the ſtoicks 
and others : * What you have not loſt, you have : you have 
not loſt horns : therefore horns you have.“ Some late au- 
thors having been informed, that Czfar and P. mpey were 
both of them horned,” think this might give riſe to what is 
ſaid concerning the borns of huſbands; a proverb which ap- 


pears to have been in uſe as early as the days of Axtemidorus, 
Artem. Oneiro crit, 2. 11, 


M 4 uf 
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up ſo much gold? Your calculations of intereſt, 
your adding talent to talent, only ſerve to tor- 
ment you. [] One obolus will ſuffice ; and 
that, let me tell you, will very ſoon be re- 
quiſite. 
POLLUMX, 
I will remember, 


DIOGENES. 

You may tell the ſtout and beautiful, ſuch 
as Megillus of Corinth, and Damoxenus the 
wreſtler, that locks of yellow hair, bright black 
eyes, florid complexions, ſtrong muſcles, and 
broad ſhoulders, are things unknown with us, 
All is duſt, and every ſkull is bare and ugly 


here. 
POL L . 


I will not forget what you ſay. 
DIOGENES. 


I wiſh you to adminiſter ſome comfort to the 
poor, who are ſo very numerous, and ſo much 
anl. 25 W they may your over their 


[5] The Greeks uſed to put one obolus (ſome ſay two) into 
the mouth of a dead man, to pay oe his paſſage over the 


r. 


weeping 
. 
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weeping and wailing, for all will be equal here, 
Here they ſhall behold the envied rich in a 
ſituation no better than their own. You may 
tell the Lacedæmonians, if you pleaſe, that 


their preſent manners are a ſubject only fit for 
reproach, and that they are loſt in a fink of 


luxury, 
POLLUX. 


There, Diogenes, you muſt excuſe me: I 
will not have any thing to ſay againſt my coun- 
trymen. But I have no objection to deliver 
your commands to others. 

DIOGENES. 
Well, I do not mean to infiſt on what I 


find is diſagreeable to you, You will not fail 
to execute my other commiſſions. | 


MARS ANDY MERCURY, 


MARS. 


RAY, Mercury, did you hear Jupiter's 
threats? How arrogantly, nay, how ab- 
ſurdly he talks! If I ſhould take it into my 
eG; ng Dale <4 
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head, fays he, to let down a chain from 
Heaven, and you ſhould every one of you hang 
all your weight at the lower end, you would 
not be able to move me one inch, do all you 
could : whereas, on the contrary, | could not 
only hoiſt up all you godlins together, but 
earth and ſea along with you, with great eaſe, 
I give you this as a ſpecimen of his manner of 
talking, which indeed is no other than ſuch as 
you yourſelf have heard. I do not pretend to 
fay, that he is not more than a match for any 
one of us ſingly ; but that he ſhould be able 
to overpower ſo many of us all together, and 
that we could not all of us weigh him down, 
with the earth and ſea to help us, is a thing 


incredible, which nobody ſhall perſuade me to 
believe, | 


MERCURY. 


Have a care what you ſay, Mars. This in- 
diſcretion of yours may bring us into a ſcrape. 


MARS. 

You do not ſuppoſe I would venture to ſay 
this to any body but you, who, I know, can 
keep a ſecret? | am not ſuch a fimpleton as 
that. But really to you I could not help com- 

muni- 
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municating it; what he ſaid was fo truly ridi- 
culous. I remember, it is not ſo very long 
ago ſince Neptune, Juno, and Pallas (no more 
than three of us you obſerve) made a fort of 
inſurrection, and laid a plot to ſeize him, and 
make a priſoner of him. How he did trem- 
ble, and quake, and change colours ! and, if 
Thetis, purely out of compaſſion, had not called 
to his aſſiſtance the hundred-handed [Cc] Bri- 
areus, as ſure as you are there, they would 
have ſecured him, thunder and lightning and 


all. Knowing that, it was impofhible not to 
laugh at his bragging. 


[3] When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

Tube warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 
The traitor-gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 
Durſt threat with chains th'omnipoience of heav'n ; 
Then, call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name) 
Through wond'riny ſkies enormous ſtalk'd along; 
Not he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong. 
With giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands; 
Th' affrighted gods conteſs'd their awful lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled, and ador d. 


Pope's Hom. II. 1. 398. 


ME R- 
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MERCURY. 
Huſh ! Sir, Huſh! I tell you, it is not ſafe 


for you to run on in this manner; nor is it 
prudent for me to hear you. 


JUPITER, ASCULAPIUS, and 
HERCULES. 


JUPITER. 


AVE done, Aſculapius and Hercules! 
you quarrel like mere mortals; which, 
you cannot but know, is very unbecoming 
here at a banquet of the gods, 


HERCULES, 


I hope, Jupiter, you would not have this 
quack fit above me ? 


ASCULAPIUS. 


Surely. Why ſhould not you give place to 
your betters ? 


H E R- 
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HERCULES. 


Betters, indeed! I ſay betters! Jupiter, I 
allow, having ſtruck you with a thunderbolt 
for your [d] wickedneſs, in a fit of compaſ- 
fion afterwards returned you your immortality : 
is it for that you give yourſelf airs ? 


ASCULAPIUS. 


Surely, Hercules, your memory is none of 


the beſt, What do you think of Mount Oeta ? 
I cannot ſee any reaſon why a man burnt with 
an earthly ſhirt ſhould pretend to deſpiſe thun- 
der and lightning. 


HERCULES. 

However, I believe, Sir, you will find 
ſome_ſmall matter of difference in our lives 
and actions. I, the ſon of Jupiter, behaved 
like myſelf, and laboured inceſſantly for the 
emolument of mankind, ridding the world of 


[4] AÆſculapius, the diſciple of Chiron, was fo ſucceſsful 
in the practice of phyſick, that Pluto complained to Jupiter 
of his doing violence to the laws of nature, in having reco- 
vered perſons actually dead; upon which Jupiter, thinking it 
high time, knocked him down with a thunder-bolt, 

raſcals 


| 
| 
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raſcals and monſters. I do not ſay, that you 
have not been of ſome uſe. You may, for 
aught I know, have adminiſtered your medi- 
cines with propriety ; but what then ? you are 
fill but a collector of fimples, a mere mounte- 
bank, many degrees diſtant from the character 
of man. 
EASCULAPIUS. 


I am obliged to you. You do not deny, 
then, that I had ſome merit in curing your 
burns. It is not ſo long ago, when, what 
with the tunick and the fire, you were reduced 
almoſt to a cinder. For my part, I am very 
willing to confeſs, that I never had the honour 
of being the purpled ſlave of an Omphale. As 
I never made any attempts to comb- wool in 
Lydia, I never had my awkwardneſs rewarded 
with a broken head, given by a golden ſlipper. 


Nor do I remember lofing my ſenſes, and kill- 
ing my wife and children, 


HERCULES. 


I tell you what, Sir, if you do not keep a 
better guard on your tongue, you ſhall find 
your immortality ſtand you in very little ſtead, 
For I will take and toſs you out of Heaven 


with 
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with ſuch hearty good will, that even [e] Pzon 
himſelf ſhall find it a difficult matter to mend 
the cracks in your ſkull. 

JUPITER. 


If you do not immediately leave off diſturb- 
ing this good company with your imperti- 
nence, I will ſend you both a packing directly. 
But, to be ſure, Aſculapius has a right to fit 
above you, becauſe he died before you. 


SD 
XANTHUS and the SEA. 


X ANT H Us. 


ARE me, O ſea; compaſſionate my ſuf- 
ferings, and put an end to my pains. 
S E A. 
What is the matter, Xanthus? Who can have 
made you ſo mortally hot ? 


[e] See Hom, II. 5. 401, 899, See alſo Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Arg. 4, 1511. 


X AN- 
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XANTHUS. 


Vulcan. I am almoſt as dry as a cinder, | 
am boiling hot. 


ene © . 
What could Vulcan mean by ſuch conduct? 


XANT Hus. 


O, I know his motive very well; Achilles 
was the cauſe. I begged and prayed of that 
fame ſon of Thetis to leave off murdering the 
Phrygians, but to no manner of purpoſe ; for 
he proceeded ſo far as even to choak up my 
ſtream with their dead bodies. At laſt, pity- 
ing the poor wretches, whom he was thus wan- 
tonly deſtroying, I collected all my force, and 
ruſhed upon him, in hopes that the fear of being 
drowned might incline him to peace : when, 
behold ! Vulcan, who happened to be ſtanding 
by, fell inſtantly upon me with all the fire he 
had, with all the flames of Ztna, with every 
combuſtible he could collect! My elms and 
my [/] tamariſks he has totally deſtroyed ! 
My fiſhes, my poor eels are roaſted alive ! 


[/] See Hom. II. G. 350. 
You 
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You ſee in what a condition he has left me: 
am almdſt entirely gone in ſteam, 


"Us 9 © 


You look hot and fluſtered, to be ſure, as 
might be reaſonably expected ; for as blood 


flows from wouhds, ſo heat is the effect of fire; 


To tell you the plain truth, I think you are 
rightly ſerved. Had you no regard for a deſcen- 
dant of mine? no reſpect for the ſon of a 
Nereid ? 
XANTHUS; 

Pray, was I to have no concern for the ſuf. 

ferings of my Phrygian neighbours ? 
ST: 4. 


And, pray, was Vulcan to be leſs intereſted in 
the cauſe of Achilles, the ſon of Thetis ? 


Vol. II. N N E P. 


on.” „„ . 
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' NEPTUNE and the NEREI DS. 


N EPT UNE. 


E T the ſtrait, into which ſhe fell, be called 
from [g] her, the Helleſpont. And do 
you, Nereids, take the girl's dead body, and 


carry it to Troas, that the people of the country 
may bury it. 


NEREIDS; 


Why ſhould you wiſh that, Neptune ? Why 
cannot we give the ſea her body, as ſhe is to 
give it her name? Conſidering how cruelly ſhe 
has been treated by a mother-in-law, we pity 
the poor girl from our hearts. 


NjiEP I.UNFE, 


What you propoſe [Y], Amphitrite, cannot 
be. It is not proper for her to lie here in the 


[ 2] Helle, the daughter of Athamas king of Thebes, flying 
from her ſtepmother, fell off the golden ram, on which her 
brother Phryxus and ſhe had ventured to ride, in order to croſs 
the ſtrait between Propontis and the /Egean fea ; which from 
thence was called the Helleſpont. 

[+] Neptune firſt addreſſes himſelf to the Nereids in general, 
and now to only one. But that one, the reader ſhould re- 
member, is Amphitrite his wife. 


ſand. 


2 


me _ 
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ſand. She ſhall: be buried in Troas, as I ſaid 
before, or Cherſoneſus. And it will not be a 
great while before ſhe will have the ſatisfaction 
of [i] Ino's ſuffering as much as ſhe has done, 
and in the ſame manner too. Ino, driven from 
houſe and home by Athamas, will tumble head- 
foremoſt from the top of Cithæron, with her 
ſon in her arms, into the ſea, 


NEREIDS. 


Ino nurſed and fondled Bacchus. We muſt 
ſave Ino, to oblige him. ; 


NEPTU-NE. 


We cannot refuſe doing any thing to oblige 
Bacchus; but it is more than ſhe deſerves. 


NEREIDS. 


How happened the girl to fall ? her brother 
Phryxus rode ſafe enough. 


NEPT UNE. 

Very well he might. He is a young man, 
and ſits firm in his ſeat. She, poor thing, un- 
derſtanding nothing of the matter, found the 
ram an uncouth kind of vchicle, and was n“ 
ſooner upon his back, than ſhe was ſtruck with 


[i] Helle's cruel ſiepmother. 


N 2 the 
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the aſtoniſhing} appearance of the deep below. 
She trembled all over. She grew giddy with 
the proſpect; and, when ſhe could no longer 
keep her hold, ſhe let go the ram's horns, and 
fell plump into the ſea. 


NEREIDS. | 
Should not her mother Nephele have affiſt- 
ed her ? 
NEPTUNE 


Suppoſe ſhe had, could Nephele contend 
with fate ? | 


Nuke 


NEPTUNE and the DOLPHINS. 


NEPTUNE. 


ELL done, Dolphins ! ye are always 
friendly to the human race; I will ſay 
that for you. Formerly ye took up the ſon of 
Ino when he and his mother fell from the [&] 
Scironides into the ſea, and carried him to the 
Iſthmus. And now one of you has not only 


De] Rocks hanging over the ſea, at the extremity of Ci- 
tharon and other mountains in Bœotia. 
ſnatched 
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ſnatched up the harper of Methymna, but car- 
ried him bag and baggage through the water 
as far as Tœnaros, the more effectually to ſave 
him from the wicked ſailors. 


DOLPHINS. 


You need not wonder at our affection for 
mankind, fince we were men once ourſelves, 


NEP TUNE. 

I think Bacchus might very well have been 
contented with vanquiſhing you, as he had 
done others, without transforming you into 
fiſhes after the fight at ſea,—But, pray, how 
was this affair congerning Arion? 


DOLPHINS. 

IJ Periander, it ſeems, was highly delighted 
with his playing, and, on that account, would 
very frequently ſend for him. In ſhort, after 
getting money in his majeſty's ſervice, he had 
a mind to go home to Methymna, to ſhew it. 
Accordingly he went on board a ſhip for that 
purpoſe, which happened to be manned with 


[7] Periander, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, was 
the laſt king of Corinth, | 


N 3 a ſet 
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a ſet of raſcals; and, having been indiſereet 
enough to diſcover what he carried with him, 
when they were got to about the middle of the 
Agean ſea, the ſailors fell upon him, with in- 
tent to diſpatch him. * Gentlemen,” ſays he, 
(you muſt know I ſwam cloſe to the veſſel, and 
heard every word that was ſaid) * Gentlemen,” 
faid he, * ſince ſuch is your pleaſure, far be from 
me to oppoſe it. I only beg your permiſſion, 
before I throw myſelf overboard, in order to 
fave you the trouble, to take up my harp, and 
ſing my own elegy.” This was no ſooner con- 
ſented to, than he packed up his alls, gave 
them a ſoft tune, and let himſelf down into the 
ſea, as a dying man. I immediately laid hold 
of him, put him on my back, and ſwam with 
him to Tœnaros. 


NEPT UNE. 


I admire your taſte, who ſuffered not his ſweet 
notes to periſh unrewarded. 


M E. 
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MENELAUS and PROTEUS. 


MENELAUS. 


F OO you here, Proteus, as to your being 

turned into water, as you belong to the 
ſea, I can make a ſhift to believe that. Nay, 
your becoming a tree, or even a lion on occaſion, 
is tolerable. But to transform yourſelf into fire, 
and notwithſtanding that to live in the ſea, is fo 
very unaccountable, that I muſt beg to be 
excuſed : there is no ſuch thing as believ- 
ing it. 

PROTEDS 


Why ſhould you be fo ſurpriſed, Menelaus ? 
It is not a whit ſtranger than true. 


MENELAUS: 


Nay, for that matter, my own eyes—but I 
beg your pardon, Proteus. I muſt own I ſuſ- 


pect ſome legerdemain in the buſineſs. 
Have not you ſome method of bewitching 


one's eye-ſight, and making us think we ſee 
what we do not ? 


N 4 P R O- 
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PROTEUS. 


I wonder how you can think of any deceit 
in a thing ſo evident as not to admit of any? 
Were not your eyes ſufficiently open, when you ſaw 
into how many things I metamorphoſed myſelf? 
However, if you ſtill pretend not to believe, 
and call it all fancy, I ſhall only beg the favour 
of your hand, my good Sir, when I am fire. 
You will then be able to judge whether ſeeing 
be believing ; and perhaps your feeling may al- 
low me to poſſeſs the faculty of burning. 


MENELAUS. 
I am not very fond of making the experi- 
ment: there may be danger in it. 
P ROTE us. 


I fancy you have never ſeen the Polypus. 
Are you acquainted with the nature of that fiſh ? ? 


MENELAUS. 


1 cannot ſay that I have not ſeen it. But, 
as to the nature of i it, 1 ſhould be glad to learn 


that from you. 


* 
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PROTEUS. 


When that fiſh clings cloſe to a rock, he 
changes his colour, and takes that of the ſtone, 
which he ſo exactly mimicks, that the fimple 
fiſhermen believe him to be what he pretends, 
and paſs him by. | 


MENELAUS. 
So they ſay, But admitting all this, it is a 
mere nothing to what you do, 


PROTEUS. 


I cannot ſo much as gueſs who will be able 
to gain credit with a man, who diſtruſts his 
own eyes. | 


MENELAUS. 
I have ſeen it. I own, I have ſeen it. But 
it is ſtill moſt unaccountable to me, that fire 


and water ſhould be made of the ſame ma- 
terials. 


The CYCLOPS and NEPTUNE. 


CTEL OPS. 


H! father, what I have ſuffered ! That 
ſtranger, that villain, who made me 
drunk, fell upon me when I was aſleep, and 
has put out my eye! 


NEPT U N E. 
Who could dare to behave ſo, Polyphemus ? 


| CM Loss. 
Who? At firſt he called himſelf xogopr. 


But, as ſoon as he thought himſelf fairly out 


of reach, he roared out luſtily, that his name 
was ULYSSES, 


. NEPTUNE. | 
Now, I know whom you mean, Ulyſſes of 
Ithaca, in his return from Troy, But how 


came he to do you this injury ? I did not think 
he had been half ſo ſtout. | 


CYCLOPS. 


% 
+. Coming home from the paſture, I caught 
ſeyeral perſons in my den, who were met there, 

1 it 
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it was very plain, with no good defign againſt 
my ſheep. I had faſtened my door with a 
great ſtone, which I have for that purpoſe, 
and kindled my fire with fome wood, which I 
had brought from the mountain. They, being 
thus diſcovered, tried to ſecrete themſelves. 
However, I got hold of ſome of the raſcals, 
and ſerved them right, making no bones of 
them. To make them go down, that pretty 
gentleman, thar Nobody, that Ulyſſes, or what 


you pleaſe to call him, gave me ſomething or 
other to drink, which was in truth very plea- 


ſant, and had a fine flavour. But it proved 
moſt treacherous and miſchievous. I drank it 
up, and very ſoon afterwards every thing ſeemed 
all at once to be going round and round, My 
cave was turned topſy turvy, like my poor 
brain. At laſt I fell faſt aſleep. Upon that he 
got ready a ſharp ſtake, put it into the fire, 
and with the (n] burnt point of it blinded me 


as I lay, You ſee in what a condition he has 


left me. 
NEPT UNE. 


You muſt indeed, my ſon, have been very 
faſt aſleep, not to be rouſed with the loſs of 
ln] Telo lumen terebramus acuto. Virgil. 


your 
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your eye! But how did he get off? I am ſure 


Ulyfſes could never be man enough to remove 
the great ſtone from the door. 


CYCLOPS. 


I took it away myſelf, thinking I ſhould have 
a better chance to catch him. And ſeating 
myſelf by the door, to grope for his going out, 
I determined to let nobody paſs me but my 
ſheep, which I committed to the care of the 
ram, having given him orders accordingly, 


| NEPTUNE. 

22 begin to gueſs, that he was ſly enough to 
get off undiſcovered amongſt the ſheep. But 
why did not you call the reſt of the Cyclops 
as loudly as you could to come and help you? 


CYCLOPS. 


I did call, father, and they came, and aſked 
me what was the matter with me. But, when 
I told them how I had been betrayed and ill- 
uſed by Nobody, they directly concluded me 
not right in my head, and would have nothing 
farther to*fay to me.— A deſigning villain ! to 
impoſe on me ſo with his lying name! What 
vexes me above all the reſt, he laughs me to 

| ſcorn, 
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ſcorn, telling me I may reſt contented, for it 
is not in the power of my father LA] Nep- 
tune to relieve me. | 


NEPTUNE. 
Be comforted, my ſon; I will be revenged 


on him, never fear. Though I cannot cure 


your loſs of fight, I would have him to know, 
that all thoſe who ſail on the ſeas are in my 
power. And he has not yet got to land. 


SIVA 


PROMETHEUS and JUPITER. 


PROMETHEUS. 


OOSE me, I pray, Jupiter ; ſurely I have 
ſuffered enough. 


JUPITER. 
Yes, to be ſure ! Your fetters ought to be 
ten times heavier. All Caucaſus was full little 


enough to lay upon your head. You ought 
to have fixteen hungry vultures all rioting on 
your liver at once, and your two eyes ſhould 


L] Hom. Od. IX. 525. 
be 
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be ſcooped out of your head. Pray, Sir, who 
was it ſtole the celeſtial fire ? Did not you dare 
to manufacture that vile animal, man? But 
why do I talk of man? Did not you make 
woman ? I forbear to mention your ſcandalous 
impoſition upon me in parting the treat [8]. You 
thought the greaſy bones good enough for Ju- 
piter, and kept all the beſt to yourſelf, 


PROMETHEUS. 


Even ſuppoſing my offence to have been 
whatever you pleaſe to repreſent it, do not you 
think I have been ſufficiently puniſhed ? Here 
have I been faſt nailed this long time to this 
hyge mountain, and obliged to find perpetual 
liver for this accurſed eagle! 


[9] The ancients having been long accuſtomed to conſume 
every part of the ſacrifice in the ſervice of the Gods, to the 
great detriment of the poorer ſort of votaries, Prometheus 
interfered in the matter, and obtained a. promiſe from Ju- 
piter, that he would be contented for the future with one 
half. That ingenious mechanick, having afterwards made 
az offering of a couple of bulls, when they were cut up, put 
the fleſh in one hide, aud the bones in another, and offered 
Jupiter his choice ; who, ſuſpecting nothing, took the bones. 
However the trick would not paſs again, the Gods for the 
tuture infiſting on the whole, 

Hyginus in Aſtronomico Poetico. 


J U- 
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; JUPITER, 

It is not the thouſandth part of what you de- 
ſerve. 

PROMETHEUS. | 

T do not defire to be ſet at liberty without 
making a proper ſatisfaction: I can tell you 
ſomething, Jupiter, I believe, which you would 
be very glad to know. 


JUPITER. 


What, you want to come round me fo, 
do you? No, no, Sir, I am not ſo eafily out- 
witted, 

PROMETHEUS. | 

What could I propoſe to myſelf by outwit- 
ting you ? You would be at no loſs to find out 


Caucaſus again, and could always have fetters in 
plenty for me. 


JUPITER. 


Let me know what ſervice of conſequence i it 
is in your power to render me. 


PROMETHEUS. 


If I ſhould tell you whither you are now 
going, would you truſt my predictions another 
time! | 

J. 
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ITA. 
Yes; tell me that, and I will believe you. 


PROMET HE US. 


You are going to viſit Thetis. I mall not 
mention your errand, | 


JU'PITER; 
It is even ſo, for certain. Well, and what 
elſe can you tell me? 


| PROMET HA Us. 

It is a connection, which I wiſh you to avoid: 
If that Nereid ſhould bring you a ſon, I am 
pretty well aſſured, that he would ſerve his fa- 
ther gait as you did yours. | 


JUPITER. 
Dethrone me, I ſuppoſe, you mean 


PROMETHEUS. 
You may take my word, Jupiter, that I am 
very far from wiſhing it; but I wiſh you to 


guard againſt it. 


JUPITE R. 

I will take your hint, and think no more of 
her. And, for your friendly admonition, Vul- 
can ſhall ſet you free, 


CUPID. 
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CUPID and JUPITER. 


Cy F.1.% 


F I have been guilty of any offence, I hope, 

Jupiter, you will forgive me; as you ſee I 
am a poor little boy, not come to years of diſ- 
cretion. 


JUPITER. 


A little boy indeed! you are older than [y] 
Iapetus. You are well experienced in every 
ſpecies of miſchief. But, becauſe your beard 
is not grown, nor your temples covered with 
ſnow, truly you muſt pretend to be an infant ! 


Io 


But what harm have I done you, Jupiter? 
Suppoſe I am old and crafty, ſurely I have given 
you no reaſon for wanting to confine me ? 


[3] The ſon of Titan and Terra, and the father of Prome- 
theus, Though the Greeks conſidered him as the founder of 
their nation, they did not always think themſelves obliged to 
ſpeak with reſpect of him, but uſed to call any old fellow, 
who had outhved his faculties, Iapetus. | 

Cupid, according to Heſiod, is the moſt ancient of the 
Gods. Theog. 120. 

Vol. II. O ] V- 
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JUPITER. 


You little villain ! you have given me reaſons 
in abundance. Have not you made a fool of 
me a thouſand times over? You have done 
with me whatever you pleaſed. You have me- 
tamorphoſed me into a ſatyr, a bull, a ſhower 
of gold, a ſwan, an eagle, and every thing elſe 
that is ridiculous. I may well ſay ridiculous, 
for I never had a miſtreſs that entertained any 
real regard for me. All your art in that has 


proved inſufficient. To ſtratagem and diſguiſe 


I owe all I can boaſt. As a bull or a ſwan they 
may endure me; but ſhould Jupiter declare 
himſelf openly, they would all be ready to o drop 
down dead with fear. 


1 


No wonder of that. What mortal can. bear 
the aſpect of Jove ? 


JUPITER. 
How did Branchus and Hyacinthus endure 
Apollo ? 
. 


Apollo need not brag; for all his fine hair 


and his ſmock face, Daphne ran away from 
| him 


— = 
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him as faſt as her legs .could carry her. But I 
will tell you what, Jupiter; if you with to be 
liked by the women, you muſt not go ſhaking 
that [] ugly ſhield of yours; nor rattling about 
your frightful thunder, Make yourſelf as pretty 
a fellow as you can. Do- up your hair in the 
moſt elegant taſte, Hang down a curl on each 
fide of your head. Wear a fine bonnet over 
your locks. Get a purple coat, and a pair of 
embroidered ſlippers. Trip lightly along to the 
ſound of the pipe and the timbrel. Do this, 
and you ſhall ſoon have admirers more in num- 
ber than the Mænades of Bacchus. 


Ju PIT ER. 
Pſhaw.! Do you think I would purchaſe love 
on any ſuch terms ? 


C-UP' 1 D. 
Then you muſt live without love; that 
is all, 


[9] Jupiter's ſhield, or ægis, ſo called from being covered 
with the ſkin of the goat that ſuckled him, had on it the 
figure of a Gorgon's head, with curling ſerpents inſtead of 
hair, fo terrible as to turn all beholders into ſtone. 


O 2 ] U- 
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JUPITER. 


No, not ſo neither; but I can purchaſe it 
at an caſier rate. Go, go, get you gone. 


S 
APOLLO AND VULCAN. 


VULCAN. 
RAY, Apollo, have you ſeen Maia's hopeful 
brat ? He is a mighty fine child, it ſeems; 
ſmiles on every body, and promiſes fair, they 
fay, to turn out ſomething very extraordinary. 


APOLLO. 


A fine child ! do you call him ? He may turn 
out ſomething very extraordinary, I grant you, 
for in miſchief he is already as old as the 


oldeſt. | 
VULCAN. 


He cannot have done any miſchicf as yet, for 
he is but juſt born. 
APOLLO. 


Neptune, whoſe trident he has ſtolen, I be- 


lieve, will tell you a different tale. Or, if you 
enquire 


2 
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enquire of Mars, you will find that his ſword 
has been conjured out of the ſcabbard. I need 
not mention myſelf : he has only robbed me of 
my bow and arrows. 


VULCAN. 
Surely it cannot be ? Why, Sir, he can hard- 
ly turn himſelf in his cradle. 


APOLLO. 
I do not defire you to take my word for it. If 


he ſhould come your way, you may ſatisfy 
yourſelf. 


V.ULCAN, 
He has done that already. 


APOLLO. 
Has he? and have you all your tools ? Have 


you loſt nothing belonging to your ſhop ? 
VULCAN. 
No. I have loſt nothing. 


APOLLO. 
Be ſure? Look again. 


VULCAN. 
As I am here, my tongs are gone 
O 3 APOTL- 
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APOLLO. 
You may chance to find them in the baby- 
cloaths, That is the likelieſt place. 


VULCAN. 

. How nimble-fingered he is! Why, Sir, he 
muſt have ſtudied thieving in his mother's 
womb ! 

APOLLO 

And his tongue is not lefs nimble than his 
fingers ; ſo that he thinks of being engaged in 
the ſervice of Apollo. Yeſterday he challenged 
Cupid to wreſtle a fall with him, and tripped 
up his heels in the twinkling of an eye. While 
Venus was careſſing him for it, he took the op- 
portunity to rob her of her ceſtus, And while 
Jupiter was laughing and enjoying the jeſt, he 
made free with his royal ſceptre ; and, if the 
thunderbolt had not been ſomewhat of the 
heavieſt, as well as too hot ta hold, he would 
have carried off that too. 


oF Lea. 
A forward child! I muſt needs confeſs. 


APOLLO. 
Then he is a dab in mufick too. 


V UL- 
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"VULCAN 
How does that appear ? 


APOLLO. 


From a very fine inſtrument, which he made 
of 2 dead tortoiſe that he happened to find. 
He made handles and fitted a neck to it, which 
he furniſhed with pegs. He made the bridge. 
He put ſeven ſtrings to it. With this [] in- 
ſtrument he makes ſuch elegant, ſuch exqui- 
ſite muſick, that even I, an old, an experi- 
enced harper, cannot but envy him. Beſides, 
you muſt know, that his mother ſays, he can- 
not bear to be in heaven at night, his curio- 
fity carrying him down to hell, for the greater 
conveniency of pilfering. He is furniſhed with 
wings for expedition, and has contrived for 


[7] The moſt ancient lyres were made of the ſhell of a tor- 
toiſe ; which, as an amphibious creature, may be called in- 
differently piſcis or fera, Without taking this into conſide- 
ration, it is not eaſy to underſtand ſeveral paſſages in the 
ancient poets, See Spence's Polymetis, p. 107. Statius i. 5. 
Hor, iv. 3. &c. The lyre of Polyphemus, as Lucian informs 
us in the dialogue between Doris and Galatea, was made of 
the ſkull of a ſtag. Allan Ramſay mentions a fiddle con- 
ſtructed from the © harn-pan of an umquhile meer.“ 


O4 himſelf 


| 
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himſelf a very extraordinary [s] rod, with which 
he drives about the poor ghoſts, and manages 
the dead juſt as he pleaſes. 8 


VULCAN. 
[.] I gave him the rod for a play-thing. 


Pop Loe. 
And he has rewarded your generoſity: wit- 
neſs the Tongs. | 
VULCAN, 
Well remembered ! I will go and ſearch the 
ctadle for them. 


. 
VULCAN ax» JUPITER. 


VULCAN.} 

ELL, Jupiter, what is to be done 

now? I am come, as you ordered me, 

with an ax ſharp enough, if you ſhould have 
occaſion to cleave a ſtone in two. 


[ 5] See Hom, Od. 5. 47. tranſlated by Virgil. En. 4. 242. 
L.] According to Servius, Apollo had this rod before Mer- 
gury, which he gave to the latter, in exchange for a lyre, 

See Servius on ZEneid 4. 242. 
J U- 
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JUPITE R. 


You have done right, Down with it, and 
cleave my head in two. 


VULCAN. 
Do you take me to be out of my ſenſes ? Do, 


pray, Jupiter, in good earneſt tell me what it 
is you would have me to do, 


JUPITER, 


I do tell you, that I want you to laꝝ open my 
ſkull. Perhaps you may chooſe to refuſe me 
this favour ; if you do, you may chance to re- 
member it. Come, Sir, do your buſineſs im- 
mediately, and with a hearty good-will. Strike 
home, I tell you. What I feel in my brain is 
enough to diſtract g, body. 


VULCAN, 
Yes; but let us beware of doing more hatm 


than good. The ax is extremely ſharp, and 
you will not find it a very delicate midwife. 


JUPIDER. 


Do not you trouble your head about that. 
Leave the conſequence to me. Strike, I 


* * 


VUL- 
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V4U-L © A N.* 

Nay, for that matter, there is no refuſing 
you; if I muſt, I muſt, Heyday! as I am 
here, a young lady in armour ! Indeed, indeed, 
Sir, your head might very well] ach, and you 
had ſome pretence to be out of humour with 
this terrifick wench preying on your pia mater! 
Your ſhoulders had a camp rather than a head 
to ſupport. O rare! ſhe dances the Pyrrhick 
dance! She is inſpired, to be ſure } Only mind 
how ſhe toſſes about her ſhield, and brandiſhes 
her ſpear. What 1s moſt extraordinary, ſhe is 
already a full-grown beauty, How her helmet 
ſets off her blue eyes! As I have been your 
midwife, I hope, Jupiter, you will give me 
the maid for my pains. @, 


JUPITER. 
For my part, I affure you, that I ſhould have 
no manner of objection; but ſhe is reſolved 


on perpetual virginity, and it cannot poffi- 
bly be. 


VULCAN. 


| Let me but have your conſent, and leave 
the reſt to me. I warrant you, I ſhall have her. 


FI" 
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JUPITE R. 


You have my leave to catch her if you can, 
But I know it to be a thing impracticable. 


VS NSN =/ 
NEPTUNE and MERCURY. 


NEPTUNE. 


ERCURY, may a body ſpeak with 
Jupiter ? 
MERCURY. 
By no means, Neptune, 


NEPTUNE. 


However, you may tell him of my being 
here ſurely ? 


MERCURY. 
But indeed I may not, and I defire you 
not to be troubleſome. He is not at leiſure, 


and you cannot ſee him at preſent. It is not 
convenient, 


NEPTUNE, 
Is he with Juno ? 
M E R. 
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No; he has an engagement of quite another 
kind. 
NEPTUNE. 


Ganymede ? 
WERCURY. 
No, no; he is not well. 


N E TUNE. 
Not well! how ſo? you aſtoniſh me. 


Minoan 
I am almoſt aſhamed to ſay it; but ſo it is, | 


NEPTUNE. 
Nay, ſurely you may tell me your uncle ? 


MERCURY, 


My uncle then muſt know, that at preſent 
Jupiter is in the ſtraw. He lies-in, 


Piſh ! how came he with child? I defire to 
know who is the father. What! has he been 
all the while an Hermaphrodite, without our 
knowing any thing of the matter ? He did not 

| diſcover 
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diſcover any ſymptom, I think, of growing 
bigger than uſual in the waiſt ? 

MERCURY. 

No: that was not the -place. 


NEPT UNE. 


Oh! now I underſtand. His head has had 
another delivery, Upon my word, that fame 
pate of Jove's is very prolifick. 


MERCURY. 


Yes, his head produced Minerva; but he 
was taken in labour this time in his thigh, in 
which he had depoſited the babe of Semele. 


NEPTUNE. | 
O rare ! there is no barren ſoil about Jupiter! 
But, I pray you, who is Semele ? 
MERCURY. 


Semele was a Theban, one of the daugh- 
ters of Cadmus, and with child by Jupiter. 


NEPTUNE. 
One might have expected her to bring forth, 
] think, rather than him, 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 


However ſtrange and unaccountable the mat- 
ter may appear to you, it is as J tell you. You 
are no ſtranger to Juno's jealouſy of him ; and 
ſhe is as ſly as ſhe is jealous. She prevailed 
upon poor fimple Semele to requeſt of her gal- 
lant, that he would viſit her in all his pomp and 
parade of thunder and lightning. Jupiter re- 
luctantly conſented, and agreed to go to her 
like himſelf. But behold! in a moment the 
houſe was on fire, and the poor woman periſhed 
in the flames. As ſhe was ſeven months gone, 
Jupiter ordered me to cut her open, and bring 
the child to him. Which 1 had no ſooner 
done, than he put the embryo into a hole in 
his thigh, which he had made for that pur- 
poſe, and where it continued its proper time. 
It is now the third month fince that was done, 


and he has been juſt brought to bed, and is as 
well as can be expected. 


SEP TUNK 
And where is the child ? 


ME R- 
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MERCURY. 


I have taken him to the Nymphs of Nyſa, 
who are to bring him up. His name is 


Bacchus. 
NEPTUNE. 


So he has father and mother both in one ! 


MERCURY. 


Yes. But fare you well. Till Jupiter gets 
up again, I muſt be nurſe, and ſee that he 


wants nothing. 


KITE 
JUPITER axDp THE SUN. 


JUPITER. 


OU worſt of the Titans, what a piece of 
Y work have you made! You have de- 
ſtroyed .every thing upon earth. You have 
given up your chariot to the guidance of a 
fooliſh boy, and the conſequence has been 
ſuch as you might very naturally have expected. 
He has burnt up every thing on earth, and 
every where elſe all nature is ſtarved with cold. 


In 
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In ſhort, this hopeful charioteer of yours has 
thrown the whole ſyſtem into confuſion ; which 
if I had not obferved in time, and let fly a 
thunderbolt at his head, which knocked him 
down, I dare ſay, he would have made an 
end of mankind, and not left one remaining. 


S UN. 


I acknowledge, Jupiter, that TI have done 
wrong. But, pray do not be fo very angry. 
I was not prevailed upon till after much in- 
treaty ; and then it was to pleaſe my own dear 
boy. And, befides, how was it poffible for 
me to dream of ſuch terrible conſequences. 


JUPITER. 

So then you did not know what a hopeful 
buſineſs you ſet him upon! You, to be ſure, 
were ignorant, that the ſmalleſt deviation from 
the uſual track was nothing leſs than utter de- 
ſtruction! Could you be ſo much unacquainted 
with the difficulty of managing ſuch ſpirited 
ſteeds, and what a tight rein they require? 
You know very well, that, if you give them 
their heads, though but for a moment, there 


is no ſuch thing as recovering the command 
of 
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of them. A plain proof of which is, that the 
poor unfortunate lad has been dragged by them 
all manner of ways, to the left, and to the 
right, backwards and forwards, upwards and 
downwards ; meanwhile he was unable to do 
any one individual thing to help himſelf. 

S UN. 

1 knew it all full well, and very loth I was 
to give up the point. But he made ſuch a 
ſniveling, ſuch a begging and praying, with 
his mother Clymene to ſecond him, that I found 
it a thing impoſfible not to comply. At laſt, 
when I could not hold out any longer, I con- 
ſented to his mounting my chariot, not with- 
out many admonitions and a great deal of good 
advice. I aſſured him of the neceſſity of keep- 
ing himſelf firmly fixed in his feat; I told him 
how far, in going up hill, he might let the 
horſes have their heads. I then directed him 
the way downwards, and charged him to keep 
a tight rein, and curb their impetuoſity to the 
utmoſt of his power. I pointed out ts him the 
great danger of going the leaſt wrong. The 
boy (and truly one could expect no lefs) was 
no ſooner ſeated, than he was frightened out 
Vor. II. P 
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of his ſenſes at ſeeing himſelf ride with ſuch # 
fire, and beholding ſuch an immenſe ſpace be- 
low him. The horſes, preſently learning to 
deſpiſe their new driver, flew headlong out of 
the road; and then followed all the miſchief, 
Hie immediately let go the reins, and, in order 
to ſave himſelf from falling, ſeized faſt hold 
with both his hands on the [Ls] round of the 
chariot. Alas! he has met with the puniſh- 
ment of his raſhneſs; and I am ſure, Jupi- 
ter, I have had vexation enough about it! 


JUPITER. 


Do you think then his puniſhment has been 
half enough ? However, I am contented for 
the preſent to overlook what is paſt, Only let 
me adviſe you to beware of a ſimilar offence. 
If ever you preſume hereafter to employ ſuch 
another deputy to do your buſineſs, a thunder- 
bolt ſhall very ſoon make you ſenſible of the 
difference between your fire and mine. As to 
the boy, let his ſiſters take and bury him where 
he fell, on the banks of the Po. Their tears 


| [5] nut, to which the reins were occaſionally faſtened. 
See Hom. II. v. 262. Phaeton's conduct was juſt of a piece 
with bis, who lays hold of che mane of a run- away horſe. 
| ; ſhall 
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ſhall be turned into amber, and themſelves into 
poplar trees. Do you take care and get your - 
chariot repaired (I underſtand the pole 1s 
broken, and one of the wheels damaged) ; and 


put to your horſes, and go on with your buſineſs 
as uſual. Mind what I ſay to you: 


| $2298 
OF SACRIFICES. 


F any man of tolerable ſenſe were to take 

into his conſideration the ſacrifices, the 
feaſts, the proceſhons made to the Gods by his 
filly brethren ; what they pray for, what they 
with for, and what ſentiments they entertain 
concerning their ſeveral deities; he muſt be in 
a very grave humour indeed, if he did not ſmile 
at ſuch monſtrous abſurdity. But truly, be- 
fore he» indulge himſelf in his mirth, it may 
well become him honeſtly to enquire whether 
ſuch a kind of devotion deſerves the name of 
piety, or whether ſuch wretched votaries are 
not in feality at enmity with the gods, whom 
they thus repreſent in fo mean and beggarly a 
light as to ſtand in need of human aid, to be 


P 2 tickled 
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tickled with flattery, and piqued at being neg 
lected. All the misfortunes of Ztolia, the diſ- 
treſſes of Calydonia, the waſting away of [.] 
Meleager, and many other murders, were all 
owing, it ſeems, to the anger of Minerva, who, 
being forgotten in the ſacrifices of Oeneus, 
found herſelf grievouſly affronted. So terribly 
ſhe took it to heart, that I imagine I ſee her 
this moment ſolitarily moping in heaven, while 
every body elſe is gone to enjoy a good din- 
ner! How ſhe frets, when ſhe thinks of it! 
On the other hand, ſuppoſing Jupiter to have 


[:] Me'eager was the ſon of Oeneus and Althæa. Oeneus 
was king of Calydonia, When Meleager was newly born, 
his mother heard the Fates, who ſate by the Fire, ſay the child 
ſhould hve till that billet, which one of them held in her hand, 
was conſumed. Upon which they departed, and preſently 
the mother extinguiſhed the ſtick, and laid it carefully up. 
When he was grown, his father, ſacrificing to the Gods after 
harveſt, forgot Diana, who thereupon ſent a prodigious 
boar to deſtroy his lands; which the young man ſeeing, got 
ſome aſſiſtance, killed him, and preſented his head to Ata- 
lanza, the daughter of Jaſeus, king of the Argives, who 
had given the boar the firſt wound, His uncles by the mo- 
ther's fide were ſo angry at this, that they wanted to take 
away the head from the princeſs ; which he oppoſing, flew 
them, and married her. His mother on this flew into a paſ- 
fion, and burned the billet ; and at the ſame time Meleager 
died. See Ovid, Met, viii. 270. ä 
REY any 
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any gratitude for favours received, how happy 
may the Ethiopians be ſuppoſed to be, who, 
as Homer informs us in the firſt book of his 
Iliad, feaſted the God and all his friends for 
twelve whole days together! Thoſe deities, it 
ſeems, are prudent dealers, and part with no- 
thing without a valuable conſideration : if men 
want any thing good, they muſt even be con- 
tented to pay for it. Health, for example, 
may be purchaſed for a heifer ; riches for four 
bulls, a kingdom for a hundred, a ſafe return 
from Troy to [u] Pylos for nine, a fair wind 
from Aulis for a virgin princeſs. Hecuba gave 
{x] Minerva a dozen cattle, and a veil for her 
vote and intereſt to defer the taking of Troy. 
Things of leſs conſequence, as it is but fair, 
are ſold at a leſs rate, and given in exchange 
for a cock, or a garland, or a ſnuff of incenſe. 
Old Chryſes, the prieſt, having ſtudied divinity, 
knew all this very well. When he returned 
from Agamemnon, without having been able 
to effect his deſign, © Apollo,” ſays he, 1 
muſt needs ſay, that I think you have ſome 
ſlight obligations to me, which it wauld very 


[+] Not ſo cheap, according to Homer, who makes the 
ſacrifice to Neptune nine times nine. Od, iii. 7. 


{x] Hom, Il, vi. 
Caray Pq welt 
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well become you to repay, Your Temple 
might have remained without a chaplet to this 
hour, if I had not beſtowed that honour upon 
it, which, you know very well, I have done re- 
peatedly over and over again. Recollect your- 
ſelf a little. How many fat thighs of bulls and 
goats do you think 1 have roaſted on your al- 
tars? And are all my ſervices to paſs for no- 
thing? And does Apollo totally diſregard ſo 
good a friend as I have been to him?“ Upon 
this ſpeech Apollo grew ſo heartily aſhamed 
of himſelf, that he inſtantly ſnatched up his 
bow and arrows, and poſting himſelf on an 
eminence near the harbours, he thence ſcattered 
peſtilence and death amongſt the poor Greeks, 
who periſhed in heaps, together with their dogs 
and mules, - Since Apollo is come in my way, 


l ſhall take occaſion to mention ſome other par- 


ticulars, which are told of him by learned men. 
I do not mean to infiſt on his having been un- 
fortunate in his amours, the haughty diſdain of 
Daphne, or the death of Hyacinthus, I ſhall 
juſt mention his being ſentenced, for the mur- 
der of the Cyclops, to be baniſhed from Heaven, 
in conſequence-of which oſtraciſm he was glad 
to put up with the lot of mortality upon 

| earth, 
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earth. In Theſſaly he had but homely fare, 
being retained as a hired ſervant by Admetus; 
as he was in Phrygia by Laomedon. When 
he lived with the latter, Neptune was there 
alſo in the ſame capacity. They were both of 
them very glad to be employed as Bricklayers 
labourers; but had the misfortune to be bilked 
by their maſter of a very conſiderable part of 
their wages, to the amount, as I have been 
told, of above thirty Trojan drachmas. And yet 
how pompouſly the poets always talk of the Gods. 
In what magnificent ſtrains do they deſcribe the 
characters of Vulcan, and Prometheus, and Sa- 
turn, and Rhea, and indeed Jupiter's whole 
family! Having firſt of all invoked the aid of 
the Muſes, and feeling the divine inflation, they 
ſtraightway ſing, as they ſhould do, how Saturn, 
having made an eunuch of his father Cœlus, 
reigned in his ſtead ; and how he afterwards 
eat up his own children, like the Argive Thy- 
eſtes ; how Jupiter, by the cunning of Rhea, 
who contrived to wrap up a ſtone in his place, 
eſcaped being ſwallowed, and was expoſed in 
Crete, where he was nurſed by a goat, as Te- 
lephus was by a doe, and Cyrus of old by a 
bitch; how he dethroned and ' impriſoned h's 

P 4 father, 
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father, and then ſet up for himſelf ; how he 
married a vaſt number of wives; and laſt of all 

Juno his ſiſter, according to the licence of the 
Eaſtern cuſtoms; that, being quite diſſolute and 
abandoned in his amours, he ſoon filled all 
heaven with the fruits of them ; ſome of which 
indeed might be very well entitled to that ho- 
nour, but many others were mere baſtards, be- 
gotten on mortality; how my gentleman, to 
carry on his intrigues, aſſumed a greater variety 
of ſhapes than even Proteus himſelf, ſometimes 
condeſcending to become yellow gold, ſome. 
times a white ſwan, ſometimes a bull, ſome- 
times an eagle; that he had one child begotten, 
conceived, and born of his brain; how he 
ſnatched another out of his mother's womb, 
when ſhe was about half gone, the houſe being 
on fire, and herſelf periſhing in the flames; 
that he depoſited the babe in a hole in his 
thigh, where it throve very well, and of which 
he was delivered at the proper time, and with 
the uſual pains of child-birth, They report 
things not leſs ſtrange concerning Juno, who, 
as they ſay, was got with child by a breeze of 
wind - by which curious commerce alone ſhe 
yas enabled to bring forth Vulcan, Vulcan is 
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not the moſt lovely babe in the world, being 
nothing better than a poor mechanick, a dirty 
tinker, a mere [Y] flre ſtone, envelloped in 
ſmoke, and burnt black with the fire of his 
own ſhop; over which he conſtantly ſtands, 
and of courſe is all over ſoot and cinders. He 
had a moſt terrible fall given him by Jupiter, 
who took and toſſed him headlong out of 
Heaven; which makes him ſo lame. Indeed, 
if the Lemnians had not very good-naturedly 
interfered and broken his fall, it had been all 
over with him, and Vulcan had been as effec- 
tually knocked down dead [2] as Aſtyanax. But 
this is all nothing. Every body knows how 
Prometheus was ſerved merely for his extraor- 
dinary affeQtion for mankind. Jupiter took him 
into Scythia, and crucified him, in a manner, 


D] md a pyrite, a fireſtone. Grævius can by no 
means conceive any propriety in this, and therefore finds faule 
with the tranſcribers for corrupting the text. As if a black- 
ſmith might not be called a pyrite by the ſame figure of ſpeech 
which allows a dull commentator to be called a log ! 


[z] Aſtyanax was the ſon of Hector. After the deſtruction 
of Troy Ulyſſes threw him headlong from the top of a tower, 
that no one man might be leſt to revenge the cauſe of his 
country, 

upon 
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upon Mount Caucaſus, where he was bound 
faſt for the purpoſe of having his liver eaten 
up every day of his life by an eagle. Such was 
the revenge which he took on Prometheus. As 
to Rhea (I ſuppoſe a body may ſpeak) I really 
wonder ſhe is not aſhamed of herſelf. Such 
an old worn-out Harridan as ſhe, the mother of 
1o many Gods, to be hankering after young 
fellows at her time of life ! She conſtantly ac- 
companies her Attis in her chariot drawn by 
Lions, not willing to truſt him out of her fight, 
though he be no longer an object of jealouſy, 
And after this who can blame Venus for her in- 
trigues with fleſh and blood ? Or, who can find 
fault with Dame Luna, if ſhe now and then 
deſcends from her Orb, to vifit her dear Endy- 
mion ?—But it is time to have done with ſuch 
talk as this. Let us mount up to Heaven with 
Homer and Heſiod, and ſee what is to be ſeen 
there. The outſide is of braſs. So ſaid Homer 
long ago. Going higher, if you bend back 
your head, or rather lie down with your face 
upwards, the light appears ſo much the brighter, 
the ſun becomes more refulgent, the ſtars more 
diſtinct, the whole firmament is glittering gold, 
the univerie 2 blaze of day. The Hours, who 

3 live 
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. live at the entrance, are the porters ; next to 
them are. Iris and Mercury, ſervants and meſ- 
ſengers of Jupiter ; next comes Vulcan's ſhop, 
furniſhed with all manner of tools ; then the ha- 
bitations of the Gods, and the palace of Jove 
ſupreme. So far all is prodigiouſly fine, being 
the workmanſhip of Vulcan [ſp]. The deities, 
ſeated by Jupiter (here would it well become 
me to exalt my ſtyle) hang down their heads, 
caſt their eyes upon earth, and keenly dart 
their glances round, if haply they can any 
where eſpy a fire kindled to convey the aſcend- 
ing volumes of well-ſeaſoned ſmoke. If they 
find any body offering ſacrifice, they fall to 
work immediately with open mouth, feaſting 
greedily on the fume. If blood is ſpilt upon 
their altars, they are as buſy, ſucking it up, 
as ſo many flies. If they ſup at home, near 
and ambroſia is the word. Mortals formerly 
have been admitted to. their table ; but fince 
Ixion took it into his head to be rude to Juno, 
and Tantalus became a tell-tale, they are not 
only to this day ſufferers themſelves for their 
impertinence, but have proved the means of 


[a] Os d Oe mag Zu zan. II. iv. 4. 
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excluding every body elſe from ſuch great 
company. Such is the life of the Cœleſtials; 
which men have been contented to follow at 
humble diſtance. Theſe latter have conſecrated 
groves, and mountains, and birds. To each 
divinity has been aſſigned his own particular 
tree. The- Gods are divided into nations, and 
their votaries are enrolled accordingly. Apollo 
is the God of Delos and Delphi. Athens ac- 
knowledges Minerva, as is denoted by the 
name [5]. Argi has Juno, and Mygdon Rhea, 
and Paphos Venus. The Cretans not only in- 
fiſt upon it, that Jupiter was barn and brought 
up in their iſland, but they go ſo far as to ſhew 
his grave. And we had all the while been 
groſsly impoſed on, in taking it for granted, 
that Jupiter rained, and thundered, and per- 
formed many other notable exploits; never 
once imagining, that the honeſt fellow had 
been a long time dead and buried in Crete 
That the Gods may not be without houſe and 
home, temples are built. Meanwhile Praxi- 
teles, or Phidias, is employed in taking a 
likeneſs. Where theſe ingenious artiſts ever 
ſaw any of their griginals, I cannot ſay; but 


[5] Ade, Minerva; Aba, Athens. 


they 
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they always take care to repreſent Jupiter with. 
a beard, Apollo ever young, Mercury juſt ar- 
rived at manhood, Neptune with dark hair, and 
Minerva with blue eyes. When you enter the 
temple, you are not left to ſuppoſe, that what 
you behold there is ivory, brought ſrom India, 
or gold dug out of the mines of Thrace, but 
the true identical ſon of Saturn and Rhea; Phi- 
dias having been pleaſed to bring him down 
with him from Heaven, and given him orders 
to reſide on earth, where he is to ſuperintend 
the dreary [c] Piſa, and to reſt himſelf con- 
tented with an occaſional offering once in five 
years. After erecting altars, preparing incan- 
tations, and getting ready the [d] ſprinkling 


[c] A diſtrict of Elis, in Peloponneſus, to which belonged 
the city Olympia and the river Alpheus, famous by the Olym- 
pick games and the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

[4] weggparinger was a veſſel (uſually of ſtone or braſs) filed 
with holy water, with which all thoſe that were admitted to 
the ſacrifices, were beſprinkled, and beyond which it was 
not lawful for any one that was B. C, or profane, to pak. 
Potter's Antiquities, vol. I. p. 189. La Cerda in a note og . 
Virg. En. vi, 230, Spargens rore levi, &c. ſays, Hence 
was derived the cuſtom of Holy Church, to provide puri- 
fying or holy water at the entrance of their churches. See 
Dr. Middleton's Letter from Rome, 


rubs, 
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tubs, men produce their reſpective victims. The 
plowman brings his fellow. labourer, the ox; 
the ſhepherd a lamb, the goatherd a goat, 
One offers frankincenſe ; another a cake. The 
poor man makes his peace by kiſſing his hand, 
But let me not paſs over the manner of per- 
forming ſacrifice, The animal, having been 
firſt ſtrictly examined, that he may be as per- 
fect as poſſible, is crowned with a garland, and 
conducted to the altar, where he is ſlaughtered 
before the eyes of the God. While this is 
doing, the creature fends forth a certain diſmal 
note, which, I ſuppoſe, is to be conſidered as 
ſomething propitious, being a lower-toned kind 
of accompanyment ſuited to the buſineſs. Sure- 
ly the Gods cannot fail to be delighted with 
ſuch ſenſible doings ! Whoever has defiled his 
hands, is ſtrictly enjoined by a written tablet, 
not to think of going beyond the veſſels of Luſ- 
tration. The prieſt, all over bloody, ſtands 
by like another [e] Polyphemus, intent upon 


le] When Ulyſſes arrive] in Sicily, Polyphemus, the Cy- 
clops, ſeized him and his companions and carried them into 
his cave, where he eat up a couple of them, Ulyſſes after- 
wards, having contrived to make him drunk, took the advan- 
tage of his being aſleep, and bored out his eye, his only eye, 
with a firebraud. See Hom, Od. 9. Virg. Tu. 3. 


buſineſs. 
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buſineſs. With all the pious care imaginable 
he cuts up the animal, tears out the entrails, 
pulls out thes heart, and ſprinkles the blood 
upon the altar. Laſt of all, lighting his fire, 
he takes the ſheep or goat, and broils it in the 
kin or wool, all together. The ſacred fume, 
ſo worthy of the God, aſcends on high, and 
is gradually diſperſed all over heaven. Amongſt 
the Scythians ſuch pitiful victims are held in 
contempt, and they offer men in ſacrifice, be- 
ing well perſuaded, that nothing leſs conſide- 
table will appeaſe their patroneſs Diana. 80 
far all is moderate, and much of a piece with 
what is tranſacted in Aſſyria, in Phrygia, and 
Lydia. But, if ever you ſhould travel as far 
as Ægypt, there indeed you may ſee ſomething 
to claim your reverence, ſomething more than 
common. Jupiter there has the head of a ram, 
Mercury looks for all the world like a dog, and. 
Pan is neither more nor leſs than a goat. There 
too are to be ſeen the Ibis, the Crocodile, and 
the Ape. | 
DL Then, if thou be reſolved on know- 
een = ] 


LI Hom. Il. vi. 150, and II. xxl. 47. 


} | a thou- 
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a thouſand ſophiſts and ſcribes, and bald · pated 
prophets will tell you, after the preface of 
Hence, hence, ye profane !” that, dreading 
the inſurrection of the Giants and other ene- 
mies, the Gods took ſanctuary in Ægypt; 
where, in order to be more ſecure from the 
danger of being diſcovered, one of them aſ. 
ſumed the ſhape of a goat, another that of a 
ram, this became a beaſt, and that a bird, as 
every one's fears and fancy inclined him. For 
this reaſon it is, that theſe ſeveral forms are 
continued to this day, being carefully depoſited 
in the ſacred receſſes of their temples, as they 
were deſcribed in Hieroglyphicks [g] ten thou- 
ſand years ago. There is hardly any thing parti- 
_ cular in an Egyptian ſacrifice, except their ſorrow 
for the victim. They ſtand round it as it ex- 
pires, and beat their breaſts with every token 
of concern, Sometimes it is buried immedi- 
ately after be.ng killed. Their principal God 
is Apis. When he happens to die, the pub- 


lick grief is without all bounds. On ſo me- 


lancholy an occafion who can ſet any value on 
the hair of his head ? Though a man had the 


[2] The modern Chineſe go far beyond the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their pretences to Antiquity. See Voltaire and others 
purple 
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purple lock of [] Niſus, he would ſhew it no 
mercy, but cut it immediately off, and expoſe 
his bald head filled with affliction. The, moſt 
beautiful and moſt reſpectable beaſt in the 
herd is ſelected with all diligence, and appoint- 
ed to ſucceed the deceaſed God, All this, 
which is the general belief and practice, is too 
abſurd for cenſure; though Democritus could 
not but laugh at the folly, while Heraclitus 
muſt weep for the ignorance of mankind, _ 


[5] Niſus, king of the Megarenſians, had a purple lock, on 
the preſervation of which depended that of his kingdom. No:- 
withſtanding which, Scylla his daughter, being in love with 
his enemy Minos, cut it off, and gave it to him. Niſus died 
with grief, and was changed into a hawk, as ſhe was into a 
lark. Hence, they ſay, ariſes the enmity between theſe birds. 
Ovid. Met. viii. 


Vol. II. 5 THE 
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THE SHIP; or, THE WISHES. 


LYCINUS, TIMOLAUS, SAMIPPUS, 
and ADIMANTUS. 


LYCINUS. 


KNEW very well how it would be. A 
ſavoury carcaſe lying in the open air would 
ſooner eſcape the eye of a vulture, than any 
ſtrange fight could fail of the -obſervation of 
Timolaus ! Why, Sir, you are ſo very curious, 
that, were there any thing new, though as far 
diſtant as Corinth, you would run thither to ſec 
it without once drawing breath ! 


TIMOLAUS, 


What would you have had me to do, 176. 
nus? I had heard of this immenſe veſſel being 
arrived at [i] Pirzeus, at a time when I had 
nothing elſe to engage my attention. It is one 
of the veſſels employed in bringing corn out of 
Agypt into Italy, and an extraordinary one it 


[i] A port of Athens, 


is. 
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is. I dare ſay, the only errand. you and he had 
out of the city was to ſee it. 


LYCINUS 
| You do not gueſs much amiſs. Adimantus 


alſo. of [+] Myrrhinus came with us, but we 


have loſt him ſomewhere” in the crowd, and 1 
cannot imagine what is become of him. We 
all came together to the ſhip, and went aboard 
together; firſt you, Samippus, then Adimantus, 
and then I, having faſt hold of him with both 
my hands, As I had ſhoes on, and he had none, 
he handed me up the ſteps, and from that mo- 
ment to this I have never been able to ſet eyes 
on him, neither aboard the ſhip, nor uy 
where elſe, | 


SAMIPPUS. 


If you recollect, we loſt him immediately 
after that handſome young fellow came out of 
his cabbin. You remember the young man 
with the fine linen, who had his hair tied behind, 
and made to lie back from each fide of his 
forehead. If I know any thing of Adimantus, 
I preſume he had his reaſons for giving the lip 


lu A town of Attica. 


> 5 
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to our Agyptian hoſt, who ſhewed the curioſi- 
ties of the ſhip. | 


LYCINUS, 


The young man was paſſable enough. But 
Adimantus muſt have acquaintance at Athens 
better ſuited to his taſte. That youth, beſides 
his being of a dark complexion, has thick lips, 
and is ſpindle-ſhanked. Then he drawls and 
minces his words in ſuch a manner, that his fo. 
reign pronunciation eaſily betrays him to be no 

native of Greece. His manner alſo of twiſting 
and turning back his hair oy rk him of 
mean birth. 


TIMOLAUS. 

Amongſt the Egyptians, Lycinus, that be- 
tokens a quite contrary diſtinction. The young 
gentry of that country dreſs their hair in that 
manner from boys; juſt as our anceſtors uſed 
to do when advanced in years, binding it up 
on the top of the head with a golden [/] graf- 
hopper. | 


[/] See the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, Clouds, 980. Ser 
alſo Thucydides, near the beginning of his firſt book, 
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SAMIPPUS, 


You are in the right, Timolaus, to remind 
us of what Thucydides has written in his pre- 
face concerning our ancient. luxury, and that of 
our old friends the Ionians, 


LYCINUS, 


Now, Samippus, I call to mind where it was 
that we left Adimantus, While we ſtood ſtar- 
ing at the maſt, counting the impreſſions on 
the [n] hides, admiring how nimbly the ſailors 
ran up the ropes and acroſs the fail yards, lay- 
ing hold with their hands—then it was we loſt 
him. 


SAMIPPUS. 


You are right. It muſt have been then. But 
what ſhall we do? Are we to wait here for 


him? Or, would you have me go back to 
the ſhip. 


Lu] Leather and ſkins of beaſts were applied to ſeveral 
uſes ; as to cover the ſcalmi, and the holes through which 
the oars were put out, to preſerve them from being worn. 
There were ſkins under the rowers, called vTngzow, and 
ſometimes, 5raywuna, irorvyin Tw tgrroy, from ſaving the 
elbows or breeches of the rowers, Schefferi Mil. Nav. 


p. 140. 
, Q 3 1 
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TIMOLAUS. 


By no means. Let us go on, I beg of you. 
Very likely, when he could not find us, he 
might make the beſt of his way home, and paſs 
us in his hurry, If not, Adimantus knows 
his way very well, and there is no danger of 
his being loſt. 01 


L YC N:U-$:; 


I am afraid it may prove an unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance for us to leave our friend in this man- 


ner. But however, if Samippus is of the 
ſame opinion as you, why, let us even go, 


SAMIPPUS, 


Tam for going on by all means, provided 
we have any chance of finding the palæſtra 
open.—Only think what a ſhip ! The carpenter 
declared ſhe was a hundred and twenty cubits 
in length, and above thirty in breadth ; and 
from the deck to the deepeſt part of her hold, 
where the pump is, twenty nine. And then 
what a prodigiqus maſt! and what a ſail-yard 

78 
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it has to ſupport ! what [x] ſtays ſhe has | how 
the [0] ſtern ſtands, gradually bending with the 
golden [y] goſling! Oppoſite to which, riſing 
in due proportion, ſtands the prow, ſhewing on 
each fide the Goddeſs Ifis, the ſhip's nameſake. 
The paintings, the red flag, the anchors, the 
windlaſs, the contrivances for turning round, 
the ſtowage, the cabbins, all the decorations 
are truly admirable ! And then what an army 
of Mariners! Her cargo of corn was faid to be 
enough to feed all Attica for a twelvemonth; 


[n] nedon were cords, which, paſſing through a pulley 
at the top of the maſt, were tied on one fide to the prow, on 
the other to the ſtern, to keep the maſt fixed and immovable. 
Scheffer, 

[0] The Tywa, or ſtern, was of a figure more incliuing to 
round than the prow, the extremity of which was ſharp, 
that it might cut the waters; it was alſo built higher than 
the prow, and was the place where the pilot ſate to ſteer. 
Scheffer, | 


Le] Xnvioxog was ſo called from yy, a gooſe, the figure of 
which it reſembled, becauſe geeſe were looked upon as for- 
tunate omens to mariners, as they ſwim without danger. This 
ornament, according to ſome, was fixed at the bottom of the 
prow, where it was joined to the foremoſt part of the keel; 
and was the part to which anchors were faſtened when caſt 
into the ſea, But others carry it to the other end of the ſhip, 
and fix it on the extremity of the ſtern, Scheffer. 


Q 4 | all 
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all which was in the cuſtody of a little old fel. 
low, who managed the immenſe helm with an 
inconſiderable twig of a handle, Heron, 1 
think, was his name. I ſaw his head, part 
of which was bald, and the reſt curled, 


TIMOLAUS. 

His companions all pronounced him a moſt 
extraordinary ſailor, excelling even Proteus 
himſelf in the knowledge of whatever relates 
to the ſea. I ſuppoſe you have been told how 
he conducted the veſſel to her port, as well as 
what happened in the voyage, and how the 
people on board were ſaved by a ſtar ? 


LYCINUS, 
No; but I ſhould be very glad to hear, 


TIMOLAUS. 

I had it from the honeſt pilot himſelf, who 
is very communicative. He told me they failed 
from Pharos with a moderate gale, and within 
ſeven days were in fight of Acamas; then, a 
weſt wind coming full in their teeth, they tacked 
and came to Sidon, Ten days after, having 
, paſſed by [2] Aulon, they arrived at the Cheli- 


[2] A town on the coaſt, 
7 donean 
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donean iſlands, after they had narrowly eſcaped 
going all to the bottom in a moſt violent 
ſtorm. I know very well by experience what 
a dreadful ſea runs there, and eſpecially in a 
ſouth-weſt wind. At a little diſtance is the 
parting of the Lycian and Pamphylian ſeas. 
The breaking of the many waves on the pro- 
montory, ſome of which riſe to an enormous 
height, makes a tremendous noiſe, and occa- 
ſions the ſharp and craggy appearance of the 
rocks. They were juſt on the point (he ſaid) 
of being daſhed againſt theſe rocks in the night, 
in a diſmal dark night; when the Gods, ſub- 
dued by their wailings, ſhewed them a fire in 
Lycia; ſo that they could plainly diftinguiſh 
the coaſt, and at the ſame time a bright ſtar on 
the top-maſt head, where one of the twins had 
taken his ſtation, in order to direct the veſſel 
to the left into deep water, juſt in time to pre- 
vent her ſtriking. - Falling down from thence 
with a direct courſe, they croſſed the Ægæan 
ſea; and, on the ſeventieth day from their 
leaving Ægypt, with the trade-winds againſt 
them, they yeſterday got to Pirzeus, being 
carried ſo much too low. Whereas, if they 

had 
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had kept Crete on their right, as they ſhould 
have done, and gone above [r] Malea, they 
would have been in Italy by this time. 


LYCINUS 


Upon my word, a moſt admirable pilot this 
ſame Heron! His courſe reſembles that of a 
ſea · god rather than a ſailor [5]. But who goes 
yonder ? Adimantus ? 


TIMOLAUS. 


It is indeed Adimantus, and no other. Let 
us call to him. Holla! Adimantus! Adiman- 
tus, the ſon of Strobichus, of Myrrhinus, 
Holla ! 


LYCINUS. 


Either he is in a pet, or elſe he has loſt his 
hearing; for I am ſure it is Adimantus, and 


[7] A promontory of Laconia. 


[5] Ts N. ee, nAmialny, 86 TooeTor atioQany Tn; dv, equal 
to Nereus for going out of the way. Martinus du Soul ſays, 
he cannot tell what Lucian means here, or why he ſhould 


drag in Nereus. Nereus, every one knows, was a god of 
the ſea, who may therefore be ſuppoſed under no neceſſity of 
failing with a fair wind, nor very anxious about reaching a 
port on the coaſt, 


nobody 
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nobody elſe. I ſee him very plainly. It is his 
dreſs, his gait, and he is ſhaved, as uſual, to 
the very quick. Let us mend our pace, and 
try to overtake him. Why, Adimantus, unleſs 
a body lay hold of your coat and ſtop you, 
there is no poſſibility of making you hear. You 
ſeem buried in thought, and it muſt needs be 
a buſineſs of no ſmall conſequence, which can 

ſo totally engroſs your attention. 


ADIMANTUS. 

Nothing bad, Lycinus. Only, as I was com- 
ing along, a new conceit came into my head, 
which took ſuch entire poſſeſſion of me, that 
I proteſt I never heard you till this moment. 


LYCINUS. 

If it is not a very great ſecret, I hope you 
will tell us what it is, Befides, we have been 
initiated in the myſteries, as you very well 
know, and conſequently have been taught the 
art of holding our tongues, 


ADIMANTUS, 


You will think it ſuch a childiſh thought, 
that I am aſhamed to mention it. 


* 
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LYCINUS. 


Some love-affair, perhaps? We ate not ſuch 
ſtrangers to the. tender paſſion, that you ſhould 
ſcruple making us your confidants. 


ADIMANTUS, 

Pſhaw ! no ſuch thing. I had formed in 
my imagination the Iſland of Bliſs ; and, when 
you two came up, you ſurpriſed me on the 
ſummit, in the utmoſt exceſs of riches and 
pleaſure, 


LYCINUS. 


We are come then very opportunely to cry: 
halves! You can do no leſs than produce your 
ſtores. We are your friends, Adimantus, 
and you muſt allow us to partake with you, 


ADIM ANT Us. 


I placed Lycinus where he was ſafe, and im- 
mediately after found myſelf left. It was al- 
moſt the very moment we got aboard. While 
I was buſy taking meaſure of the anchor, you 
had ſlipped away without my obſerving it. 
After my curiofity was fatisfied in other re- 
ſpects, having ſeen every thing I could, I en- 

quired 
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quired of one of the ſailors, how much profit 
the ſhip might generally bring to the owner, 
upon an average, one year taken with another, 
D] Twelve Attick talents, he told me, at the 
loweſt computation. Upon this, as I was re- 
turning home, it came into my head, that, if 
ſome propitious deity would but make me the 
owner of this veſſel, I ſhould not only be very 
happy myſelf, but able to ſerve my friends. 
Sometimes, ſaid I, 1 will ſail in her myſelf, and 
ſometimes ſend my deputies. I directly quit- 
ted the houſe, which I inherited from my fa- 
ther, by the river Ilyſſus; becauſe, with the 
twelve talents (only one year's freight of my 
ſhip), I could very well afford to build another 
in a much better fituation, a little above the 
Pæcile. The next thing I did was to buy 
ſlaves, and fine cloaths, and chariots, and horſes. 
Then I put to ſea, and was the admiration of 
every one on board my ſhip. My ſailors con- 
ſidered me as very little leſs than a king, and 
ſtood in awe of me accordingly. But, behold! 
while I was making preparations to enter the 


[:] The greater Attick talent contained 80 minæ; which 
makes the value of twelve ſuch in Engliſh money 3100l, 
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port, which was juſt appearing in fight, Lyci- 
nus unluckily came up. I was going right be- 
fore the wind, and altogether as my heart could 
wiſh, when you turned my veſſel topſy- turvy, 
and ſunk my poſſeſſions in the ſea. 


LVYVCIN OS. 


If that be the caſe, no doubt you will make 
me appear before my betters to anſwer for my- 
ſelf as a pirate, infeſting the highway between 
Pirœeus and the city, where you have juſt ſuf- 
fered ſo terrible a ſhipwreck. But hold—let me 
give you a little comfort in your affliftion, 
Why cannot you, if you pleaſe, have in a mi- 
nute five veſſels all handſomer and larger than 
that you have loſt; and, what is ſtill better, 
not one of your new ones ſhall be liable to 
ſuch an aceident ? Every one of the five ſhall 
arrive from Agypt five times every year richly 
loaded with corn; which will of courſe make 
ſo great a man as the owner moſt intolerably 
ſaucy. For, if it was ſo difficult to obtain an 
audience when you had but one, what can 
be expected when you come to be maſter of 
five more, of [u] three ſails each, and none of 


[#] Very large. 
them 
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them in any danger of finking ? You will not fo 
much as vouchſafe to beſtow a look on an old 
friend. And fo, Sir, I wiſh you a good voyage! 
We will wait in the port, and enquire of thoſe 


that may chance to touch there from Ægypt 
or Italy, whether any body has been fo fortu- 


nate as to obtain a * of the great Iſis of 
Adimantus. 8 


AD IMAN Ts. 


There! I was very certain that I ſhould only 
be laughed at ! But I can ſtay till you are gone, 
and put to ſea again. I had much rather be 


buſy amongſt my ſailors, than be laughed at 
here by you. | 


LYCINUS. 


I beg your pardon. We mean to accompany 
you on board. 


ADIMANTUS. 
Do you? Then I will ſtep on before, and 
take away the ladder, 


LYCINUS 


Then we will try what ſwimming will do. 
Since it is ſo very eaſy for you to become poſ- 


ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of ſo many ſtout veſſels without either 
buying or the trouble of building, why ſhould 
it be thought a mighty matter for us to obtain 
of the Gods the faculty of ſwimming as far as 
we pleaſe without the leaſt fatigue ? It is not 
ſuch a great while ago; you know; that we 
went all together to Ægina to the rites of He- 
cate, in a little thing of a boat, at the rate of 
four oboli apiece. We were then very good 
friends, and you had no manner of objection to 
our company. Why then ſhould you pretend 
to take it ſo much amiſs, that we wiſh to 
go aboard your veſſel with you, that you talk 
of going on before and taking away the lad- 
der? This ſhip of yours makes you forget 
yourſelf, Adimantus. And your fine new 
houſe, built in ſo lovely a fituation, together 
with the number of your attendants, makes 
you not a little vain: However, Sir, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, I hope you will not forget 
to favour us with ſome ſlices of ſalt fiſh, when 
your Iſis returns from AÆgypt. Or, ſuppoſe 
you were to treat us with a box of Canopian 
perfume, or bring us over the Ibis from Mem- 
phis. Pray, Sir, if there be room in your 
hold 
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hold, could not you oblige us with one of 
the pyramids ? | 


TIMOLAUS, 

A truce with your wit, . Lycinus : you make 
the gentleman bluſh. You have handled his 
veſſel in ſuch a manner, that ſhe is all over 
leaky, and no longer in a condition to keep the 
ſea, But come, fince we are yet at a great 
diſtance from the city, let each man of us take 
his ſhare of the way, and implore the Gods 
immediately to beſtow upon him whatever he 
likes beſt. By which means we ſhall be ſo 
little ſenſible of fatigue, that our journey will 
be a pleaſure to us, every one being a volunteer 
in the bufineſs, and enjoying his dream juſt as 
long as he pleaſes. We will not ſuppoſe the 
Gods at all unwilling to grant whatever we ſhall 
think fit to aſk, however unnatural or unreaſon- 
able. So that the boundary of every man's 
with will be only his own ſovereign wilt and 
pleaſure. There will be this great advantage in 
it, that we ſhall ſee who is diſpoſed to make 
the beſt uſe of proſperity ; ſince it will be juſt 
the ſame as if he were in real poſſeſſion, and 
rich to all intents and purpoſes, 


Vor. II. R S A. 
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S AMIPP US. 

I am quite of your mind, Timolaus; and, 
when it comes to my turn, I ſhall be ready to 
wiſh for myſelf. As to Adimantus, he is one 
half on board, and we may leave him out of 
the queſtion. But what ſays Lycinus? 


e eee 
O let us all be as rich as you pleaſe; I am 
not the man to envy the common felicity. 


ADIMANTUS. 
Who ſhall be the firſt to begin ? 


LYCINUS 
| You, Adimantus ; and after you Samippus; 
and then Timolaus. I ſhall begin within half a 
— of L*] Dipylon, and get on as faſt as 
I can 


ADIMANTUS. 


Before I think of ſtirring from my ſhip, let 
me -amend my petition. So may Mercury, the 


[x] The princi ipal gates of Athens were the RN * 
afterwards called Awmrv\oy, becauſe they were larger than any 
af the reſt, They were placed at the entrance of Ceramicus, 
and therefore ſeem to have been the ſame with the eavaey 
Kiga. Potter's Antiquities, 


god 


( 
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of Gain, be propitious ! Let me have the 
ſhip with all her cargo! The merchandize, the 
paſſengers, the women, the ſailors, and every 
thing elſe, if any thing elſe remain that is defirs 
able, 1 wiſh all to * mine 


 SAMIPPUS. 
Da not forget your being on board, 


ADIMANTUS. 
I ſuppoſt you mean to put me in mind of 
the boy, Well, let me have him too ! and let 
all the wheat be turned into Sold, a * darick 


for every. grain! 


| LYCINUS, | 

You do not want to fink your veſſel, I hops 
Surely you do not. confider what a difference 
there 1s in the weight hetween wheat and gold. 

ADIMANTUS. 

Do not you be ſo envious, Lycinus. When 
it comes to your'turn, you ſhall wiſh for Mount 
[y] Parnes in ſolid gold, if you like it, with- 
out a word from me. | 

* Adarick was worth about eight ſhillingrs 

[y] A mountain of Attica, famous for its vineyards, Pare 
pes henignus vitibus. Statii Theb. 12. 620. 

R 2 L Y» 
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LYCINUS. 

Nay, Adimantus, do not be angry: I meant 
nothing more than to provide for the ſafety 
of the ſhip and crew, which, I was afraid, 
might be carried to the bottom by ſuch a pro- 
digious weight of metal. Not perhaps that 
you are in ſo much danger. But that lovely 
youth —he cannot ſwim. 


TIMOLAVUsS. 

Give yourſelf no uneaſineſs on that account, 
Lycinus. The Dolphins will take care of him, 
and carry him ſafe to land. They ſaved a 
[z] harper, you know, for an old ſong. Ano- 

ther 


L= Moſes du Soul fays, A ta want ef üg ü bi. 
raue how very ignorant in little things great men often arc! 
The moſt profound of all modern Philologiſts is of opinion, 
that ſalt is apt to melt in hot weather. See a late annotator 
on Shakeſpeare's King Lear, Act IV. Scene 8. De Arione 
conſule Plinium Hiſt, Nat. , 8. cujus teſtimonio omnes 
antiqui conſeatiunt. Nec di verſa canit Robertus Lloyd: 

The ſailort, people not r. nown'd 

For nice intelligence of ſound, 

Chuck d poor Arion fairly o er 

To ſwim at leaſt nine leagues to ſhore, 

, Down 
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ther [a] young man was very civilly conveyed 
by them after his death to the Iſthmus of Co- 
rinth. And would there be no fond fiſh, do 
you think, to take under his protection the new 
domeſtick of Adimantus ? 


ADIMANT Us. 


I ſee, Timolaus, you are determined to out- 
do Lycinus in raillery on this occaſion, though 
you yourſelf fo ſeriouſly introduced the ſubject. 


TIMOLAUS. 

Would it not have been better to order mat- 
ters ſo, that the treaſure might have been 
found under your bed; which would have 
ſaved you the trouble of getting your gold out 
of the ſhip, and aftewards having it to carry 
into the city ? 


Down fiddle went, and fiddler — piſh ! 
He got a horſeback on a fiſh ! 
Mr. Lloyd confined in the Fleet to Mr, R. confined in 
the Gout, The epiſtle thus begins : 
There is a magick in ſweet ſounds, 
Which calls forth every thing but—pounds, 
[a] Melicerta, See Ovid's Met. iv. 


Rg3 ADI- 
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ADIMANTUS, 


18 are — perfectly right, Timolaus. 80 
let there be a thouſand buſhels of gold coin 
dug up from under the ſtatue of Mercury, 
which ſtands in the [B] area. Firſt of all, as 
old [c] Hefiod adviſes, let me think of my 
| houſe; which, I am reſolved, ſhall be moſt 
ſumptuous. Whatever is about the city ſhall 
be immediately mine; all belonging to the [d 
Iſthmus, to Delphi, and Eleuſis. I muſt have 
all the ſeacoaſt ; and ſome part of the [d] Iſth- 
mus, for an occafional reſidence during the ce- 
lebration of the games, The plains of Sicyon, 
whatever is well wooded and watered, what- 
ever is fertile in Greece, let all be inſtantly 


[5] Where his bed was, \ 
Lecius genialis in aula. Ep. Hor, i. 1. 87. 


Le] Oxoy wey wpwlira, YuYxing Te, Buy r ceponge, 
KTyTyy 8 yapirny, 174; xas Beow rrolors 
Firſt of all provide yourſelf a houſe, then a wife, then an ox, 
then a plowman, then a ſervant-maid, to tend your cattle, 
Heſiod's Works and Days. ii. 23. 
[4] There is ſomething aukward and embarraſſed i in the 
original here, owing probably to blunders in tranſcribing. 


mine: 


= i. tad co. 


"or «a _ ac 7. 1 — 
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mine. I do not intend to eat or drink out of 
any think leſs precious than gold. Do not tell 
me of ſuch pitiful cups as thoſe of Eche- 
crates ; I will not have one of mine to weigh a 
grain leſs than two talents. | 


3. LYCINDSE | 
But where do you propoſe to find a butler 
ſtrong enough to hand you a bumper? Or, 
how would you be able to receive from him 


ſuch a cup as it would _ * himſelf f 
to hoiſt up? | 


_ADIMANTUS. 
None of your impertinence ? I tell you, Sir, 
my tables ſhall be of ſolid gold, and my beds 


the ſame. If you fay another word, I will 
have my ſervants gold too. 


LYCINUS. 


I hope at leaſt, that you will be a little 
more conſiderate than Midas was, and not 
have your meat and drink of gold ; left you 
ſhould fall a victim to your own defires, and be 


ſtarved with hunger in the midſt of ſo much 
wealth, 


R 4 AD I- 
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A'DIMANTUS, 


Be ſo good, Sir, as to reſerve your ſtock of 
prudence for your own uſe, and let me wiſh 
as I like beſt. My cloaths ſhall be of purple, 
my eating the moſt elegant, my ſleep moſt 
ſweet. My friends ſhall approach me with 
the utmoſt reſpect, to preſent their humble 
petitions, Struck with awe, what man will 
do leſs than adore me? Cleænetus and Demo- 
crates, and many others who carry their heads 
very high at preſent, ſhall have an opportunity 
of cooling their heels at my gate in a morning. 
They will come forward, no doubt, very con» 
fident of being admitted to my preſence before 
any body elſe; but I ſhall give orders to my 
ſeven luſty [e] barbarian porters to bang the 
door ſull in their faces, as a proper ſample of 
their own good manners, To certain others, 
whenever it ſhall ſo ſeem meet, I will riſe lower- 
ing, like the ſun in a cloud, not ſo much as 
condeſcending to let them look in my face. In 
the mean time, if a poor man (ſuch as I once 


L See Pliny's Nat, Hiſt. xi. 16. 
Was 
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was myſelf) ſhould meet my obſervation I will 
treat him with the utmoſt politeneſs, and in- 
vite him to dine with me. How do you ima- 
gine thoſe fellows, who now think themſelves 
rich, will feel themſelves, when they fee my 
chariots, my. horſes, my ſwarms of beautiful at- 
tendants; all in the flower of their age? Do 
not you think, they will die of envy ? My din- 
ners ſhall be all ſerved in gold: Silver is by no 
means becoming a man of my rank. I will 
have iny faltmeat and Oil from Iberia, my 
wine from Italy, My honey ſhall not be 
ſmoaked: I will have my proviſions, my 
boars, my hares, my birds from all parts of the 
world, fowls from Phaſis, peacocks from India, 
cocks from Numidia. All my caterers and cooks 
ſhall be the greateſt adepts in their art, When 
I drink, whoever pledges me ſhall carry off cup 
and all. Thoſe who are now eſteemed rich 
ſhall be no more than beggars in compariſon of 
me, Dionicus, I fancy, when he ſees my very 
domeſticks rolling in filver, will hardly be fo 


proud of ſhewing his cup and his little diſh. 
The city ſhall be honoured with the following 


privileges: to every citizen each month, I will 
diſtribute 
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diſtribute a [g] hundred drachmæ, and fifty to 
every inmate. T will ſpare no expence in publick 
buildings: the theatres and baths ſhall be adorn- 
ed with exquiſite art. I intend to bring the ſea 
to Dipylon, and to have a harbour ſomewhere 
thereabouts; to effect which I muſt firſt have 
a monſtrous great ditch made to convey the 
Water. My ſhip may .then come up ſo near, 
as to be very plainly ſeen from the Ceramicus. 
I. ſhall not forget to be liberal to my friends. 
To Samippus, for inſtance, I have ordered my 
ſteward to meaſure out twenty buſhels of gold 
ready coined, to Timolaus | þ] five pints; to 
Lycinus one, and that barely meaſure, becauſe 
forſooth he cannot keep his tongue within his 
teeth, but muſt be making game of my wiſh. 
This is the life I propoſe to lead, being rich 
beyond meaſure, wallowing in luxury, and en- 
Joying every pleaſure to the utmoſt, I have no 


[/] Three pounds four ſhillings and ſeven- pence. 

ſg] xen, here tranſlated a pint, is equal to one pint, 15,7 
inches. It was the uſual allowance of victuals and drink, 
which a Grecian Houſekeeper allowed each of his ſervants 
for a day. 


more 
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more to ſay, nor any more to aſk of Mercury, 


of whom, I _ beg, chat he will be punc- 
tual. 


 LYCINUS. 
| You are not to learn on what a ſlender ſecu- 
rity your wealth depends. It hangs by a little, 
little thread ; and, _ that breaks, all w 
gone.. | | 


| ADIMANTUS. 
| What do you ſay? 


LYCINUS. 


1 fay, my good Sir, that nothing can be 
more uncertain than the duration of your riches. 
Suppoſe yourſelf juſt fitting down to your gol- 
den table; before you can extend your arm, 
before you can taſte your peacock, or touch 
your Numidian fowl, you may chance to 
breathe your laſt, and leave your fine dinner 
for the crows and vultures. It would not be 
a ſingular caſe; for I can produce ſeveral in- 
ſtances, if you have any mind to hear me, of 
perſons dying in circumſtances exactly fimilar, 
while others have lived to ſee themſelves 
ſtripped of all they poſſeſſed by ſome envious 

demon 
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demon or other. The ſudden fall of Crazfus 
and Polycrates, men much richer than you, 
and of which you muſt have often heard, are 
caſes in point. —But, not to infiſt on this, were 
I to allow that your riches may laſt, how are 
you ſure that your health will continue, with- 
out which you can have no ſatisfaction in any 
thing? You ſce many of the rich living in 
torment : ſome have loſt the uſe of their limbs, 
and arc unable to walk : Some are blind, and 
others complain of inteſtine diforders. I know 
very well, without aſking you, that you would 
not wiſh to be ſuch a fop as Phanomachus, 
though you were to be maſter of twice as 
much. I need not trouble you with a [i] re- 
petition of the plots, the thefts, the envy, the 
odium, which are the conſtant companions of 
wealth. Only confider what a deal of trouble 
you are like to have. 


%] The reader, who feels himſelf diſguſted with the repe- 
nion of ſtale remarks, is not to lay them at the door of the 
trunſlator, who has a ſufficient number of his own offences 
to anſwer ſor. 


AD 
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ADIMANT US. 


You are always againſt me. I tell you what, 
Lycinus, at the rate you go on, you may 
chance to come ſhort of the pint of money, 
which I promiſed to give you. 


LYCINUS. 


Then you will act juſt like the reſt of your 


wealthy brethren, in going back from your 


word, and not regarding what you ſay, But it 
is your turn now, Samippus. 


SAMIPPUS. 


I am an Arcadian, you know, a native of 
Mantinea, and muſt not be expected to wiſh 
like a man who lives near the coaſt. I do not 
defire a ſhip; for if I had one, I could not 
have the pleaſure of ſhewing it to my neigh- 
bours. Nor do I mean to haggle with the Gods 
in meaſuring me out gold and treaſure. As 
every thing is alike eaſy to them, and they are 
not to refuſe us whatever we may aſk (for ſo 
Timolaus ſaid, when he propoſed this wiſhing, 


„ beg- 
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begging of us not to baulk our fancies), Iwill even 
wiſh to be a king. I do not mean ſuch an one 
as Alexander the ſon of Philip, or Ptolemy, or 


. Mithridates, or any other who ſucceeded ta a 


kingdom by right of inheritance. I wiſh to 
advance myſelf by degrees, 'Firſt of all let 
me have about thirty good fellows, in whom 1 
can confide, to aſſiſt me in raiſing [i] contri- 
butions on the publick. I would then have 
their number increaſed by the acceſſion of three 
hundred more, which may afterwards gradually 
riſe to a thouſand, and, in good time, amount 
to ten times the number. In ſhort, I would 
have in all about fifty thouſand men with heavy 
armour, and five thouſand horſe. Being then 
appointed to the ſupreme power by the free 
fuffrages of all, from my fuperiar merit in the 


I What the Greeks called Anya, the Latins | Latrocy 


pium, and the Engliſh Grand Larceny, was the firſt ſtep to- 


wards being a finiſned 'bero, See the ancient Hiſtorians. 


_ 
. Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab inecpto proceſſerit. Hor, 


© A good beginuing makes a good end. | 


„ 4 a. — 1 a 
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arts of negociation and government, that cir- 
cumſtance, you ſee, gives me a great advan» 
tage over other kings, as my exaltation is owing 
to my virtue only, and I da not riſe to great- 
neſs merely becauſe I am the inſignificant heir of 
another man's acquiſition, That kind of ſuc- 
ceſs is much akin to the riches of Adimantus, 
But there is no authority half fo pleaſant as 
that which a man is conſcious of having put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of. 


LYCINUS. 


So, Sir, you. are determined to run away 
with all the prime part of the wiſhing ! To have 
the command of ſo many armed men, to be 
the unanimous choice of fifty thouſand people, 
is in truth no ſmall matter. We were ignorant 
before, that Mantinea could boaſt of having 
bred ſo admirable a king, who is at the ſame 
time ſo great a general. Come, Sir, give us 
a ſpecimen of your power, command your army, 
fit out your cavalry, marſhal your troops. I 
long to know what unhappy country, what de- 


voted people, ſo many Arcadian heroes mean 
firſt to invade, 


S A- 
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SAMIPPUS., 


I will tell you, Lycinus. | Or, had you not 
better go with us yourſelf and ſee ? I will give 
you the command of five thouſand horſe, 


LYCINUS. 


I am greatly honoured, Royal Sir, and, after 
the Perfian manner, can do no leſs than duti- 
fully to hang down my head, with my hands 
behind my back, paying all proper deference 
to your diadem, and not forgetting the ſtarch- 
neſs of your tiara, However, I muſt intreat 
you to beſtow the command of your cavalry on 
ſome ſtouter man. For my part I have very 
little reliſh for the ſervice, having never once 
been on horſeback in all my life. And I ſhould 
be dreadfully afraid, on ſounding to arms, of 
tumbling off and being trod under foot in the 
crowd. My ſpirited fteed, champing his bit, 
might take it into his head to ruſh on with me 
amongſt the thickeſt of the enemy ; in which 
caſe, I apprehend, unleis I were tied faſt to 
my ſaddle, I ſhould ſoon loſe my rein and my 
ſeat too. 


AD. 


r > 0 Ac Sv i. As rr — x ” * FI? 
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ADIMANTUS. 


Let U take the command of che right wing; 
and I will tead an the cayalry, Samippus. I 
preſume on your having prefented me with fo 
many buſhels ef money, and can hardly bring 
mylcit 46 think that you will refuſe me any 


SAMIPPVUS. 

I believe, however, there would be no impro- 
priety in aſking them the queflion, whether 
they would with to be under your command. 
All you gentlemen of the cavalcy, who wiſh to 
be commanded by Adimantus, hold up your 
hands! They are unanimous in their choice of 
you, you ſee. Do you, therefore, Adimantus, 
take charge of the horſe ; and let Lycinus have 
the right wing, and Timolaus the left. I my- 
ſelf will occupy the centre, according to the 
manner of the [+] Perſian monarchs, when they 

[4] The kings of Perſia would accept of nothing leſs than 
actual adoration as a condition of being ſpoken to. lian 


has a ſtory of a Theban ambaſſador, | who, to avoid giving 
offence, and at the fame time preſerve the dignity of the 


country he came from, contrived to drop his ripg in the 
Vai, IL 8 
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condeſcend to grant an audience. Let us now 
advance over the mountains towards Corinth, 
firſt invoking the aid of Jove, propitious to roy- 
alty. As ſoon as we ſhall have ſubdued all 
Greece (which we ſhall do without being once 
engaged in fight, ſince nobody will think of 
oppoſing us) we ſhall put our horſes into ferry 
boats proper for the occaſion, and go ourſelves 
on board gallies (there being plenty of corn in 
[/] Cenchreæ, and ſhipping; and every other ne- 
ceflary. provided beforehand) in order to fail 
over the Ægæan ſea into Ionia. There, after 
ſacrificing to Diana, we ſhall find no manner of 
difficulty in taking the unfortified towns, in 
which we. will appoint our governours, and 
proceed through Caria into Syria, From thence 
we ſhall paſs into Lycia and Pamphilia, and Pi- 
ſidia, and the high and low Cilicia, till at 
length we arrive at the Euphrates, 


royal preſence, and in picking it up went through the 
preliminary act of adoration, which conſiſted in bending 
the back and hanging down the head. V. H. i. 21. 


[/] A town in the Iſthmus of Corinth, 


| v 
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LYCINUS. 


Suppoſe, royal Sir, you make me Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Greece. I am not fond of going fo 
far from home as you talk of, nor have l any 
great ſtomach for fighting. I ſuppoſe you will 

march againſt the Armenians and Parthians, 
thoſe warlike nations, fo famous for their fkill 
in aiming the deadly arrow. For which reaſon 
1 ſhall be as well fatisfied, if you will aſſign 
to ſome other my command of the right wing, 
and leave me your [m] Antipater behind you 
in Greece. I could not be all over iron and 
ſteel, and, in leading on your phalanx for you, 
ſame miſchievous arrow or other about Sufa or 
Bactra wauld certainly ſhoot me. 


SAMIPPUS. 


You would not be a coward, I hope. Do 
not you know, Sir, that to quit your paſt is a 
capital offence ? Since we have now gat to the 
river Euphrates, over which we have thrown 


{=} Antipater was the name of one of ihe Captazns of 
Alcxapder, | 


-'S'2 a bridge 
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a bridge of boats, taking good care to leave all 
ſecure in our rear, by my prudent appointment 
of a viceroy over each conquered nation, I have 
thought fit to diſpatch proper perſons to re. 
duce Phcenicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt. Firſt 
of all, Lycinus, do you paſs the river with the 
right wing. I will follow, and after me Timo- 
laus. Adimantus, with the cavalry, ſhall bring 
up the rear. —Jn marching through Mefopota- 
mia no enemy has ventured to look us in the 
face. They have very readily given up both 
their citadels and themſelves. Advancing to 
Babylon, we got within the walls, you ſee, and 
take poſleſhon of the gity before the inhabi- 
tants are aware of us. The king, who paſſes 
his time chiefly at Cteſiphon, hearing of our 


invaſion, goes to Seleucia, and prepares to re- 
pulſe us, by raiſing all his horſe, and ſum- 
moning immediately his whole body of archers 
and lingers, We have intelligence from our 
ſpies, that an innumerable army is already af 
ſembled, eager fox battle, two hundred thou- 
ſand of which uſe the javelin on horſeback, 
We are further informed, that. neither the Ar- 
menians, nor thoſe about the Caſpian ſea, nor 
the Bactrians, are yet arrived; but that the 

ö whole 
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whole of this amazing force is made up of per- 
ſons near the city, and in the king's own neigh- 
bourhood, So very powerful he is, and fo 
ready and numerous are his reſources. And 
now, I think, it begins to be time for us to 
look about us. 


ADIMANTUS., 


I think fo tov. And I am further of opi- 
nion, that you of the infantry ſhould march 
directly to Cteſiphon, while we, the horſe, 
ſtay here to defend Babylon. | 


SAMIPPUS, 


You do not like to be in the neighbourhood 
of danger, Adimantus. What do you ſay, 
Timolaus * | 


TIMOLAUS. 

I ſay, that our beſt way will be to go di- 
rely againſt the enemy, with all the forces 
we are able to muſter, and not to wait till 
they be joined by ſuch prodigious numbers 


as are flocking to them on all fides. Let us 


fall upon them in their march immediately, 
before their auxiliaries can get up. 


S 3 8 A- 
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SAMIPPUS. 


You ſpeak like a ſenfible man. What do 
you think, Lycinus? 


7 0 


LYCINUS. 


I will tell you what I think. I think, as we 
are all ſo tired (we went down in the morning 
to Piraeus, and have not walked leſs than thirty 
furlongs 6n a ſtretch), I think, it would not be 
unadviſable for us to fir down under the ſhade 


of theſe olives on the [u] inſcribed pillar, and 
reſt 


[] Joannes Mania Gelnerus, who cannot for his life 
conceive how four men can fit upon a pillar, while it fands 
' upright, propoſes to alter the original azayeygapurrns, which 
he neither will nor will not allow to mean i/cribed, to 
craldlpappuerns overturned, A pillar, he believes, when it is 
thrown down, whether it have any inſcription upon it or 
not, may be a very good thing to fit upon; but, while it 
ſtands upright, is fit for nothing but to be gazed at. But, 
ſuppoſing this pillar (pace tant; viri) to be lying all along, 
ſtill retaining the letters with which it had been formerly 
inſcribed, would a ſeat upon it for that reaſon be the leſs eaſy ? 
and what ſhould hinder any perſon acquainted with the cou- 
venience it afforded from recollecting the circumſtance of 
its containing an inſcription ? Rather would not the contrary 

be 
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teſt ourſelves awhile out of the ſcorching of this 
meridian' ſun, When we are recovered a little 
from 


be a ſtrong proof of inattention ? Or was the brain of -Geſs 
nerus int:nded to be only the repoſitory of abſtract ideas ? 

The mirror of ſuch a critick is not ſufficiently poliſhed to 
reflect a perfect likeneſs ; and he forgets, or never knew, 
that a teſcription is a picture which fixes the attention by 
being complete in all its parts. Si tum eſt brevitas, cum tan · 
tum verborum eſt, quantum neceſſe eſt : aliquando id opus 
eſt, ſed ſæpe obeſt vel maxime in narrando, non ſolum quod 
obſcuritatem affert, ſed etiam quod eam virtutem, quiz nar- 
rationis eſt maxima, ut jucunda, et ad perſuadendum accom- 
modata fit, tollit. Videant illam. 

Nam is poſtquam exceflit ex ephebis = 

Quan longa eſt narratio ?, mores adoleſcentis ipſius, eſt 
ſervilis percunctatio, mors Chryſidis, vultus et forma, et 
lamentatio fororis, reliqua pervarie, jucundeque narrantur, 
Quad fi hane brevitatem quæſiſſet. 

« Effertur, imus, ad ſepulchrum venimus, in ignem po- 
 fita” eſt decem verſieulis totum conficere potuiſſet: quanquam 
hoc ipſum, © Effertur, imus,” conciſum eſt ita, ut non brevi- 
tati ſervitum ſit, ſed magis veniiſtati, Quod ſi nihil fuiſſet, 
niſi * in ignem poſita eſt,” tamen res tota cognoſci facile 
potuĩſſet: ſed et ſeſtivitatem habet narratio diſtincta perſonis, 
et interpuncta ſermonibus : et eſt probabilius, fi, quod geſ- 
tum efle dicas, quemadmodum actum fit, exponas: et multo 
apertius ad intelligendum eſt, ſi oonſiſtitur aliquandiu, ac non 
iſta brevitate percurritur. Cicero de Oratore, 2 


S 4 Beneath 
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from our fatigue, we can get up, you know, 
and make the beſt of our way to the city. 


S AMIPP US. 


What, you fancy yourſelf ſtill at Athens 
My good Sir, be pleafed to recollect, that you 
are on a plain before the walls of Babylon, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with an army, and attend- 
ing a council of war. 


Beneath a church- yard yew, 
Decay'd and worn with age, 
At duſk of eve !methouyht I ſpy'd 
Poor Slender's ghoſt, that whimpering cry'd, 
O ſweet, O ſiveet Anne Page. 


Shenſtone, 
You may as well go about to turn the ſum to ice by fanning 
iu his face with a - cg ad feather. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The rogues fi . mie int the river with as little remorſe, 
as they would have drowned a bitch's » blind puppies, fifteen 


i th? litter. 3 
Shakeſpeare. 
A ſword, a better never did ſuſtain itſelf ugon a ſoldier's 
thigh, | _ Shakeſpeare. 


In theſe quotations, the yew being decayed and worn with 
age, the feather being a peacock's, the number and blindnefs 
of the puppies, and the ſoldier's thigh, are circumfiances no 
otherwiſe neceſſary than as they ſerve to . the 9 
non by compleating the picture. 

See Elements of Criticiſm, vol. . Ut. 174. 
L V- 
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LYCINUS. 


I beg your pardon. I had like to have nag | 
got myſelf ſo far as to be in my right ſenſes 
notwithſtanding my being otherwiſe. engaged. 


SAMIPPUS 


F am for advancing as ſoon as you leaſe, 

1 hope you will fuffer no dangers to difmay 
you, nor diſcover any unwelcome proofs of 
your deſcent. The enemy is now upon us. 
The God of war is the word. The moment 
the trumpet ſounds, do you ſet up a ſhout, and 
ruſh furiouſly on. Puſh your ſpears againſt the 
ſhields of the enemy, and keep them ſo cloſely 
engaged, as to give them no opportunity of 
galling us with their miſſive weapons. Now 
we come to cloſe quarters. Timolaus, with the 
left wing, has repulſed the Medes. My troops 
bravely maintain their ground, though with- 
out gaining any advantage; for the Perſians, 
encouraged by the preſence of their king, fight . 
deſperately. The whole body of the Barbarian 
horſe are charging our right wing. Nous Lys 
cinus, is the time to diſtinguiſh yourſelf, ' An- 
| mate 
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mate your men by your example to ſuſtain 
the ſhock. 


LYCINUS. 


Alas ! poor me! all upon me! Could the 
Barbarian horſe find nobody elſe but me to fall 
upon with ſuch fury? I am really not ambiti- 
ous of being ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed, and 
1 think I had beſt get out of their way, while 
I can. I have a good mind to run with all 
the ſpeed I am able to the palæſtra, and leave 

you in the heat of the battle, -to ſhift for 
yourſelves. | 


SAMIPPUS; 


By no means. I infiſt on your having a 
ſhare in the victory. For my part, I am to en- 
gage with the king in ſingle combat. He chal- 
lenges me, you ſee, and I cannot in honour 
refuſe him. 


L'YCINUS. 

Yes, truly, and you muſt not expect to 
come off without lofing a little of your blood; 
which; in a royal conteſt; is no doubt a very 
fine thing. | 7 2 


S A- 
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SAMIPPUS. 

You, are right. I have received a fleſh 
wound; but it is ſo light, and is in ſuch a 
part, that it will hardly be ſeen. I ſhall not 
have a diſagreeable ſcar from it. - Did you 
mind how I charged ? Idrove my lance through 
both him and his horſe at once. I cut off his 
head, and took away his diadem from him ; by 
which I am now become a king to all intents 
and purpoſes, being adored by all. But let 
Barbarians adore their king. I will be content 
to govern you as Greeks, under the title of com- 
mander in chief. Now only think with your- 
ſelves, what a number of cities I ſhall build, 
which I ſhall call by my name; and how many 
I ſhall take and deſtroy, if they ſhould ever 
dare to mutter a word againſt me. Above 
all, now I have it in my power, I will be 
ſoundly revenged on my ncighbour Cydias, 
who, notwithſtanding his being ſo very rich, 


muſt needs invade my property, and drive me 
out of my farm, 


L Y. | 
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LYCINUS. 


Reſt yourſelf a little, Samippus. After ob- 
taining ſo ſignal a victory, what do you fay to 
feaſt at Babylon on the occaſion ? But, I be- 
lieve, your empire is gone by, and it is now 
Timolaus's turn to wiſh. 


SAMIPPUS, 


But what do you think of me, Lycinus ? 
Have not I wiſhed like a prince ? 


LYCINUS., 


Yes, moſt royal Sir, you have outdone Adi- 
mantus all to nothing. He indeed wallowed in 
luxury, and drank to his friends out of golden 
cups two talents [o] in weight; but he could 
not boaſt like you of being wounded in ſingle 
combat, nor had he your conſolation of never 
being free from fears and cares night and day. 
Neither was it your open enemies alone, from 
whom you had every thing to apprehend : but 
you found yourſelf expoſed to numberleſs ſe- 


el One hundred and thirteen pounds, ten ounces, one 
| peuny-weight, ten grains and a half, troy weight, 
cret 
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cret and dangerous plots, you were envied, 
hated [p], flattrered. Not a fingle friend to 
confide in | every countenance entirely influenced 
by hope or fear! Even in a dream you could 
have no real ſatisfaCtion, nothing more than a 
mere viſion of pomp, and purple, and gold, 
with a white fillet tied round your forehead, 
and your guards ftrutting before you. Your 
other enjoyments were intolerable fatigue and 
abundant diſguſt. Ambaſſadors muſt be at- 
tended to, juſtice adminiſtered, edicts ifſued 
forth. A nation perhaps has revolted; perhaps 
your kingdom is. invaded. You fear this, ſuſ- 
pect that. Poſſibly to others you may appear 
happy, but you never. can think ſo yourſelf, 
This too is a very provoking circumſtance, that 
you are liable to be fick, juſt like an ordinary 
man. A fever will pay you no reſpect, be- 
eauſe you are a king; and death will laugh 
at lifeguard. He comes when he thinks fit; 
and, unawed by your diadem, drags you weep- 


[2] Flattery, in the opinion of Cicero, and many others, 
1s the moſt ſubtle poiſon, the moſt certain deſtroyer of hu- 
man haxpineſs. Sic habendum eſt, nullam in amicitia peſ- 
rem eſſe majorem, quam adulationem. Cicero de Amicitia. 
Sola quippe adulatio nequicquam vigilantibus ſatellibus im. 
jerium deprædatur, regumque nobiliſſimam partem, ani- 
mam nimirum, aggreditur. Syneſius de Regno. 


ing 
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ing away. Fallen from fuch a height, pulled 
don from your regal throne, you muſt tread 
in the ſame path, and be driven along on a 
level with the herd of mankind. It is true, 
:yau leave behind you a [g] lofty ſepulehre, a 
tall pillar, or a pyramid pompouſfly [] in- 
ſeribed, the poſthumous vaunt of pride, which 
is thus made to continue, when life and ſenfe 
are loſt. But after all that can be done, -thofe 
ſtatues and temples raiſed by adoring cities, 
together with the great man's mighty name, 
toon periſh, and are ſoon forgotten. And, in. 
deed, were they to laſt ever ſo long, a dead 
man would hardly find himſelf much the 
better for them. The life of a king, you ſee, 
is a continued feries of labours, cares, and 
ſears; and, when once your breath is gone, 
what are you better than any body elfe But 
it is your turn now, Timolaus; and J hope you 
will make a better uſe of the opportunity than 
your companions have done, by wiſhing like 
a man of ſenſe, who knows what he is about. 


" [4] It was uſual to raiſe a mount on a great man's grave. 
Et regum cineres anden monte quieſcunt. 
Lacan. VIII. 


0 (Wy 28pjc07 rag v well inſcribed in the corners. 
T I- 
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" TIMOLAUS. 


You will judge for yourſelf, Lycinus, if I be 
guilty of any impropriety, ſo as to ſubject my- 
ſelf to cenſure. As for gold, and treaſures, and 
buſhels of money, I care not for them. I am 
not, as you may ſuppoſe, ſo ridiculous as to 
with for kingdoms or wars. I want not to be 
put in continual fear, I am not ignorant of the 
uncertainty of ſuch poſſeſhons, which would ex- 
poſe. me to ſo much miſchief, and in which 
there is ſo much more of the bitter than the 
ſweet, ' My wiſh is, that my good-natured 
Mercury would beſtow on me a certain num- 
ber of rings [A. One, having the virtue in it 
to preſerve my body invulnerable, not liable to 
any diſeaſe, always in full health and ſtrength. 
Another, which, like that of Gyges, may con- 
ceal the wearer, Another, to give me the 
force of ten thouſand men, to enable me fingly 
to lift any weight with greater eaſe than they 
can do all together, Another, to give me the 
power of flying aloft in the air. Another, to 


[5] The magical virtue of rings was in great eſtimation 
amongſt the ancients, 


lay + 
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lay aſleep any .perſon or perſons, whom- 
ſoever I pleaſe; and to make every bolt 
and bar give way, and every door fly open at 


my approach. Laſt and beſt of all, jet me 


have .a moſt delightful ring to make me always 


lovely in every eye; that all manner of perſons, 


without any exception, may be fo ſmitten with 
my charms, as to love me to diſtraction, to be 


always longing for me, and to talk of me con- 
tinually. I would have the men to go mad, 


and the women to hang themſelves in deſpair. 
With a kind look let me confer happineſs, let 
my neglect enſure perdition. In ſhort, let me 
 go'far beyond whatever has been related of 
Hyacinthus, of Hylas, or Phaon. All theſe 
privileges I would enjoy, not merely for the 
ſhort ſpace uſually allotted to the life of man. 


]-wih to live a thouſand years, but my youth 


never to exceed ſeventeen, ſtripping off old age 
as a. ſnake does his ſkin. Having thoſe advan- 
tages, I could never be in want of any thing. 
For, as I can open all doors, lay afleep all 
guards, and enter any where unſeen, whatever 
belongs to others I can cafily make my own. 
If there ſhould be any fine fight, any valuable 

poſſeſhon, 


} 
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poſſeſſion, any thing good to eat or drink, in 
the Indies, or at the Pole, I ſhould not wait 
till it was brought to me, but would fly in- 
ſtantly to it, and indulge to my heart's content. 
I ſhould take an opportunity of ſeeing the 

riffin, that winged beaſt; and that Indian 
bird, equally rare, the Phoenix, which nobody 
elſe ever faw. I ſhould diſcover the head of 
the Nile, which has never been done before, 
and viſit all the uninhabited patts of this earth ; 
not forgetting the Antipodes of the other he- 
miſphere, if any ſuch people there are. As 
for the ſtars, and the moon, and even the ſun, 
I could very eafily ſcrape acquaintance with 
them, as the heat would hive no effe& upon 
me. What would be a very agreeable thing, 
1 ſhould be able to tell the news of an Olym- 
pick victory at Babylon, on the very day it 
was obtained ; and, though I had dined in Sy- 
ria, I might ſup in Italy. 1f I had a mind to 
be ſecretly revenged on an enemy, I ſhould 
have nothing to do-but to let fall a great ſtone, 
and beat out his brains, while nobody would 
know any thing of the matter. I ſhould have 
an equal opportunity of ſerving my friends, for 


Vol. II. * I could 
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I could pour them down plenty of gold, as 
they lay aſleep. If I ſhould chance to meet 
with a proud, tyrannical, rich, ſaucy fellow, 
I would take him up with me into the air about 


twenty furlongs, and daſh him down headlong. 


As I could enter invifibly into any chamber 
and lay every body faſt aſleep, except thoſe I 
wiſhed to be awake, I ſhould meet with no in- 
terruption in my amours. What do you ſay 
to be out of harm's way, up in the air, behold- 
ing enemies engaged in battle? If I ſhould take 
it into my head, you know, I might join thoſe 
who had the worſt of it, rally them as they were 
running away, and give them the victory, ſub- 
duing their conquerors by ſleep. Upon the 
whole, I would make human life my ſport, be- 
ing maſter of whatever the world could beſtow, 
nothing, leſs than a God in the eyes of other 
men. Thus enjoying the moſt perfect health 
through the whole courſe of ſo long a life, I 
mall be ſenſible of the higheſt felicity, which 
can neither be deſtroyed nor endangered. And 
now, Lycinus, what unfavourable re flections 
have you to make? 


L Y- 
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LYCINUS. 


None at all. You do not ſuppoſe, that I 
would ſet my wit againſt a man with wings, and 
with more ſtrength than ten thouſand. I ſhall 
only beg leave to aſk a queſtion. In the many 
nations over which you have flown, did you 
never ſee another * old fellow, mounted alſo on 
a little ring, and equally unſettled in his mind, 
with a bald head, and a flat noſe, beloved by 
all manner of perſons, and able to remove 
mountains with his little finger? Will you alſo 
reſolve me this? why cannot one ring anſwer 
all your purpoſes, but you muſt be encumbered 
with ſo many, that every finger of your left hand 
is inſufficient, and you are obliged to have re- 
courſe to your right; When, after all that has 
been ſaid and done, you ſtill want one the moſt 
neceſſary of all: I mean, to keep your noſe 


clean, and clear your head. Or, wilt a good 
ſubſtantial draught of hellebore do it ? 


TIMOLAUS. 

But come, Lycinus, let us hear your wiſe 
wiſh, You, who find fo much fault with other 
people, will, no doubt, take good care to be 
unblamable yourſelf. 


* Meaning perhaps Saturn, or Time. 
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LYCINUS, 


I have no occaſion to give myſelf any trou- 
ble about it, for we are juſt at Dipylon. Our. 
good friend Samippus, with his duel at Baby- 
lon; and you, Timolaus, who dine in Syria 
and ſup in Italy, have engroſſed the whole way 
with your own wiſhes, leaving me none for 
mine. Which, to tell you the truth, T am 
not at all ſorry for; as I ſhall not, like you, 
after a flight glimpſe of tranſitory riches, as 
little real as an addled egg, feel the cutting 
mortification of being again reduced to my 
homely fare. You wake from your delectable 
dream, when, behold! your treafures, your 
diadems, your riches, your happineſs, have 
taken wing and are gone! No other enjoyment 
is then found to reſide within your walls beſides 
the miſerable meal of poverty. You will then 
change your tone, and be willing to confeſs, 
that you have been only actors, not a whit ſu- 
perior to thoſe mighty perſonages, the Creons, 
or Agamemnons, who, “having ſtrutted their 
hour upon the ſtage,” retire ſupperleſs to bed, 
and then “ are heard no more.” You, Timo- 


Jaus, 
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laus, may be confidered as another Icarus, 
who muſt loſe not only your wings but your 
rings too, and be contented to tread the ground. 
It is enough for me, as I cannot conveniently 
take Babylon, nor be the maſter of ſo much 
wealth, to have the pleaſure of laughing at 
your ridiculous wiſhes, which have not been, 


I think, in every refpe& becoming ſuch great 
philoſophers. 


THE FUGOTTIVESTR 


APOLLO, JUPITER, PHILOSOPHY, 
HERCULES, MERCURY, MEN, 
MASTER, ORPHEUS, FUGITIVE, 
DEFENDANT. 


APOLLO. 


S it true, father, that an old man, having 
a propenſity to excite admiration, threw 
himſelf into the fire, in preſence of the many 
thouſands aſſembled at the Olympick Games? 


y We 
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We have been told fo by the moon, who ſays, 
ſhe actually ſaw him burning. | 


JUPITER. 


It is too true, Apollo, I wiſh it were other: 
wiſe. 


APOLLO. 


What, he was a very worthy man, I ſup- 
pole, too good to be burnt ? 


JUPITER. 


I ſay nothing to that; but this I can ſay, 
for I have not forgot, that I was almoſt poi- 
ſoned with the ſmoke. You cannot be at a 
loſs to imagine what kind of fume proceeds 
from the body of a roaſting man, I do aſſure 
you, that, if I had not got away, as faſt as 1 
could, into Arabia, I could not poffibly have 
furvived it, Even after I was there, ſurround- 
ed with ſo many ſweets, ſuch rich aromaticks, 
ſuch abundance of incenſe, my noſtrils hardly, 
ceaſed ſtill to retain that plaguy ſtench. I am 
almoſt ready to ſpew at the thoughts of it. 


APOLLO. 


4 
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APOLLO. 


Pray, Jupiter, what could he mean? What 
good can it do a man to leap into a fire, and 
be burnt to a cinder ? 


JUPITER. 


Nay, my child, if you talk in this manner, 
you would cenſure Empedocles, who did ſo 
before him. Empedocles, you know, jumped 
down the chimney of Mount Etna. 


APOLLO. 


Poor man! I am ſorry he was ſo much out 
of his ſenſes. But what could be the occafion 
of this man's conceiving ſuch an unaccountable 
whim ? | 

JUPITER. 


For that matter he made a publick apology 
for chooſing his manner of dying, which 1 
will repeat to you as well as I can remember, 
He ſaid — But what female is that, who advances 
towards us with ſuch haſty ſteps 2 She ſheds 
tears, and appears to be full of trouble. It 
muſt .be Philoſophy, and no other, that calls 


T 4 upon 
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upon me with ſo piteous & tone. What is the 
matter? What makes you weep ſo, my daugh- 
ter? How came you to leave the world? Have 
the fools formed a conſpiracy againſt you, and 
would they deſtroy you too, as Anytus did 
Socrates ? Is it for that you have taken your 
got ? 


PHILOSOPHY. 


No ſuch thing, father. Thoſe good pepple, 
the mob, have always been loud in my praiſes. 
They reverenced, honoured, admired, and did 
every thing but adore me. To be ſure, they 
did not much underſtand what I ſaid; but no 
matter for that. It was—1 do not know what 
I am to call them my acquaintance, my 
friends, I ſuppoſe, I muſt ſay, fince they call 
themſelves by my name—they are the perſons, 


by whom J have been moſt grievouſly abuſed. 


IVPITER. 


Philoſophers in a plot againſt Philoſophy * 
do you ſay . 


P HI. 


I 
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PHILOQSOPHY.'. 22 


No, Sir, not Philoſophers. Philoſophers 
and Philoſophy haye equal cauſe to complain. 


JUPITER. 


Who is it then that has injured you? Since 


neither fools, nor Philoſophers, have offended 
you, who is it? 6 


PHILOSOPHY. | 


There are certain perſons, Jupiter, who are 
neither the one nor the other, but between 
both. In dreſs, in mien, in gait, in manner, 
they reſemble me. But theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances are at variance with their other half, 
their vulgar half. They enroll themſelves un- 
der my name, as if intending to follow' my 
ſtandard. They call themſelves my diſciples, 
my familiar friends and companions. Mean- 
while their manner of life is altogether} un- 
ſeemly, altogether unſuitable to ſuch a pretence, 
being nothing better than a tiſſue of ignorance, 
impudence, and wantonneſs. All this, father, 
is no ſmall diſgrace to philoſophy, and, in 

ſhort, 
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ſhort, is ſuch treatment as I could no longer 
endure, I have therefore ſhewn them a light 
pair of heels, and am come hither to com- 
plain. | 
JUPITER. 
You had very good reaſon. But pray what 
was your principal grievance? 


PHILOSOPHY, 


No trifle, believe me. You know, father, 
when you beheld the world filled with iniquity 
and injuſtice, a mere jumble of ignorance and 
ill-manners, in pure compaſſion to miſguided 
mortals, you ſent me down amongſt them, 
giving me a ſtrict charge, that I ſhould inſiſt 
on their behaving better tor the future, I was 
to prevail with them, if poſſible, to lay afide 
their brutality, to abſtain from acts of violence, 
and to forbear injuring one another, And that 
they might eſtabliſh a more peaccable mode 
of life, I was directed to call their attention 
to the truth, What paſſed on my receiving 
my commiſſion is ſtill freſh in my memory : 
c You ſee, daughter, ſaid you, the effect of 
the ignorance which prevails. Mens' manners 

are 
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are univerſally corrupted. I pity their blind- 
neſs, and have reſolved on diſpatching you 
amongſt them, as being the only one of us J 
can think of, who is competent to the cure of 
their folly, and likely to put an end to the 
madneſs of the preſent proceedings.” 


JUPITER. 


I remember I ſaid a good deal to that pur- 
poſe. But pray tell me what kind of reception 
you met with at your firſt flying down, and 
how they treat you at preſent. I defire to 
know. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


I was not in ſo great a hurry to go to the 
Greeks. As I conceived it to be a work of 
greater difficulty, I thought it beſt to begin 
with the inſtruction of Barbarians, The Greeks 
I left to themſelves for the preſent, having no 
manner of doubt of eafily bringing them to 
my mind at any time, and reducing to rule a 
people already fo well prepared to receive my 
laws [/ J. I made the beſt of my way to India, 


L A true account of the progreſs of philoſophy. Solanus, 
The 
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The Indians, the greateſt nation in the uni- 
verſe, were without any conſiderable difficulty 
prevailed upon to alight from their elephants, 
and liſten to me. The [] Bramins, that happy 
race of men living on the confines of the 
Nechrzi and Oxydracæ, are entirely at my dif. 
poſal. Their lives are regulated by my pre- 
cepts, and they are of courſe greatly reſpected 
by all their neighbours. There is ſomething 
to excite your admiration in their manner of 


dying. 
JUPITE R. 


You are ſpeaking of the Gymnoſophiſts. I 
have heard much of them. They get upon 


L The Brachmanes are deſcribed by . hiſtorians, as 
2 nation of philoſophers, who eat no fleſh, and drank no 
w:ne, As heat and cold were to them equally indifferent, they 
wore no clothes, whence they had the name of Gymnoſophitts, 
or the naked philotophers, Ir is very remarkable, that thete 
Indian fages continue almoſt the ſame as their anc. ſtors to 
this very day, being perhaps the only people of the world, in 
whoſe cuſtoms, manners, and opinions, ſome thouſands of 
years have produced hardly any alteration, A great deal 
might be added on this curious ſubject. Compare Pliny, 
Quintus Curtius, Strabo, Arrian, Cicero's Tuſc, quzfl. 5. &c. 
with the ſeveral late accounts of Hindoſtan, by Scraftan, 
Holwell, Dow, and others. 


the 
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the top of a vaſt funeral pile, and ſuffer them - 
ſelves to be burnt to aſhes with the greateſt 
compoſure imaginable, never once ſhifting, or 
flinching, or changing countenance, Though 
perhaps this is no ſuch mighty matter, as I 
have lately ſeen ſomething of the ſame kind at 


the Olympick games. You were there, I ſup- 
poſe, at the buraing of the old man? 


PHILOSOPHY. 


No; I was afraid to go thither, on account 
of thoſe miſcreants, which I have juſt told you 
of. I ſaw them repairing to Olympia in great 
numbers, that they might have an opportunity 
of amuſing themſelves with abuling the com- 


pany, and make the [x] back part of the temple 
ring with their noiſe. It was owing to this cir- 


[x] Oriobolop® was that part of the temple oppoſed to 
ora, Where common criers, philoſophers, and other talk- 
ers, were uſed to addreſs the publick. Joannes Matthias Geſ- 
nerus, in the moſt friendly manner, adviſes us not to miſtake 
this part of the Temple of Jupiter Olympias for that belong. 
ing to the Temple of Minerva, at Athens. Which is the very 
ſame thing, and juſt as neceſſary, as to tell a man in Vork 
minſter, that he is not in St. Paul's Cathedral, at London. 


cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, that I-did not ſee what you mens 
tion.— After leaving the Bramins, I immediate- 
ly went down into y] AÆthiopia, and from 
thence into Egypt, where I converſed with 
the prieſts and prophets ; to whom having com- 
municated my divine precepts, I went on to 
Babylon, in order to initiate the Chaldees and 
Magi. Then I proceeded to Scythia, and from 
thence into Thrace, where I was joined by Eu- 
molpus and Orpheus, both which 1 ſent before 
me into Greece; the former to perfect them in 
the divine myſteries (as he was well qualified 
for it by my inſtructions), and the latter to ani- 
mate and conſirm them in their ſentiments by 
the force of his ſong. I myſelf immediately 
followed. On my firſt arrival amongſt them, 
the Greeks neither ſhewed any great ſigns of 
fondneſs, nor did they abſolutely reje& me. 
However, after ſome degree of intimacy amongſt 
them, I met with a ſmall number, who were 
not unwilling to be conſidered as my diſciples. 
They were, it muſt he owned, a very ſmall 
number. I had one from Samos, one from 


Dl Solanus obſerves upon this paſſage, that he never 
heard of any Zthiopian philoſophers, 


| Epheſus, 
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Epheſus, and one from Abdera. Not to be 
more particular, they were in all [z] ſeven. 
After thoſe I do not know how it happened, 
that a tribe of [a] Sophiſts became my atten- 


dants, not thoroughly reliſhing my inſtitutions, 
though they found reaſon to love them well 


[x] The ſeven wiſe men of Greece, as they are called, were 
Pittacus, Bias, Thales, Periander, Cleobulus, Chilon, Solon. 
The following apophthegms, amongſt others, ſtill remain to 
evidence their wiſdom : 


Tobi greuloy, Know thy ſelf. Solon. 
Ties ögas paxge B. Look to the end of a long liſe. 


Chilon. 
Kai 5. Know the opportunity. 
Pittacus. 
0 WN XAKOL, The ma,ority are bad. | 
| Bias. 
Miah To war. Every thing yields to induſtry, 
Periander. 
Afro Niger. Moderation is beſt. 
Cleobulus. 
Eyyva, wage July, Be a bondſman, ruin is ready. 
Thales. 


[a] Ty c Te; apyvein Tw HNνSαο mwerlag cop Q 
i They are called Sophiſts, who ſell their wiſdom for 
money to any body that wants ſuch a thing. Xen. Mem, 
Soc. 1. 6. 13. Modern Sophs are happily free from this im- 
putation, unleſs when they ſell their books. | 


5 enough 
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enough not to leave me. They bore ſome res 
ſemblance to the Centaur, as being nieithet one 
thing nor another, 4 kind of quagmire compo- 
fition, made up of vanity and philoſophy mixed 
up together, not altogether devoted to igno- 
rance, but wanting ſufficient reſolution to fix 
their eyes ſteadily on truth. Like purblind 
perſons, they were juſt able to perceive an ob- 
ſcure kind of image, an uncertain ſhadow of 
What they could not well make out; though 
with this difference, that, in their own opi- 
nion, they ſaw every thing very plainly. Hence 
their knowledge ſo uſeleſs, ſo ſuperfluous, fo 
minute, ſo irrefragable, as they fondly con- 
ceited ! Hence thoſe inexplicable labyrinths of 
words, thoſe refined queſtions, thoſe trim re- 
plies, produced by doubt, and ending in ig- 
norance! As they could not but meet with 
repulſes and reproofs from thoſe who were really 
my friends, they muſt needs put themſelves 
into a violent paſſion, and fall out with them. 
Till at laſt they had recourſe to law, and ſought 
redreſs. in a draught of hemlock. As ſuch 
worſhipful ſociety was no longer to be endured, 
it now became neceſſary for me to provide 


for 
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for my ſafety by immediate flight. But Antiſ- 
thenes and Diogenes, and afterwards Crates and 
Menippys, prevailed on me to defer my depar- 
ture a little longer. Which I am ſorry for; 
for, if I had gone off at once, I ſhould not have 
been ſo great a ſufferer. 


JUPITER. 


Hithertꝭ you only give me to underſtand, 


that you are very much out of humour; but 
I do not know why. 


PHILOSOPHY V. 


I will tell you, Jupiter. A mean ſervile ſet of 
wretches, many of them trained to a variety 
of low occupations, ſuch as cobbling, ham- 
mering, fulling of cloth, preparing wool for 
the women to ſpin—all theſe, merely from the 
want of leiſure, not to mention other reaſons, 
muſt have found it impoſſible to cultivate any 
acquaintance with me, or even ſo much as to 
know my name. Notwithſtanding which, when 
they were grown up to men, and conſequent- 
ly as wiſe as wiſe could be, they could not fail 


to obſerve the ſhare which my affociates had 
Vol. II. U 


in 
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in the publick applauſe. People in general, they 
ſaw, willingly reſigned themſelves to their au- 
thority, followed their advice, and ſtood in awe 
of their reprehenſions, patiently enduring what- 
ever they were pleaſed to ſay, and thinking it 
no mean thing to be the ſubjects of their con- 
verſation. Such advantages as theſe were not 
to be neglected. Although at the ſame time it 
was found, that to learn the ſeverdl requiſites 
for this way of life, would be at leaſt very 
tedious .and tireſome, if not utterly impoſſible. 
Trades, however, as they knew by experience, 
were ſlippery and uncertain, very laborious, 
yet hardly affording a ſufficiency. Servitude 
was to ſome of them a burden too heavy to be 
. borne. They reſolved therefore on venturing 
all in one bold puſh. Being ſteadily attached 
to their own fond conceits, they brought over 
to their party audaciouſneſs, ignorance, and 
impudence, hopeful allies, on whoſe counte- 
nance and ſupport they might always depend. 
They next invented new terms of reproach, 
and ribaldry, to be always ready at the tongue's 
end, amply ſufficient to diſtinguiſh their pro- 
feſſion. You ſee, Jupiter, how apt the equi- 
page is to the expedition! In their outward 

6 appear- 
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appearance they are certainly very paſſable. With 
ſuch a form and garb they are not farther diſ- 
tant from Philoſophy than Æſop's aſs was unlike 
a lion. And, you know, he met with ſeveral 
perſons not at leiſure to difallow his preten- 
ſions. As to what lies open to the eve, you 
need not be told, that it is no matter of diffi- 
culty to mimick an appearance. It is eaſy 
enough to wrap up one's ſhoulders in a cloak, 
or to hang a wallet over one's back. To carry 
a great ſtick in one's hand, to make a noiſe like 
the barking of a dog, or the braying of an 
aſs, and to abuſe every body one meets, are 
ſuch accompliſhments as a man of ordinary ta- 
lents needs not deſpair of attaining. Beſides, 
ſuch 1s the reverence paid to the habit, that 
they found themſelves perfectly ſecure, and 
under no apprehenſions of a ſuitable return for 
their inſolence. Liberty to them becomes a 
thing of courſe, however much againſt the in- 
clinations of their maſter ; who, were he diſ- 
poſed to aſſert his claim to their ſervitude, 
might be pretty certain of a falute from their 
ſtaves. They no longer put up with their for- 
mer allowance of pulſe, thyme, or falt fiſh; 
but are in a condition to gratify themſelves 
U 2 with 
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with the beſt of every thing, and in the greateſt 
plenty. They fill their bellies with variety of 
dainties, and drink the richeſt wines. As for 
money, they may make themſelves eaſy about 
that; having nothing more to do than to ga- 
ther in their tributes, or, as they expreſs it 
themſelves, to ſhear their ſheep at their leiſure ; 
being always confident of a general good re- 
ception, either from a reverence for their pro- 
feſhon, or a fear of their abuſe. Since nobody 
troubles his head with looking any farther than 
to the mere outſide, they think they have diſ- 
covered, that a real philoſopher is on no better 
footing than themſelves. Indeed they are not 
fond of being aſked any queſtions, though 
ever ſo civilly. On the ſlighteſt interrogatory, 
they directly roar out, fly to their fort, diſplay 
their bad language, and brandiſh their ſtick. 
If you aſk for deeds, they give you words. 
If you are diſpoſed to examine the latter, they 
bid you look at the former. Thus the whole 
City is become a ſcene of iniquity, chiefly by 
means of the followers of Diogencs, Antiſthe- 
nes, and the ſurly Crates. Theſe Cynicks are 
careful to avoid whatever is laudable in the 


conduct of their nameſake. The watchfulneſs, 
| the 
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the fidelity, the attention to his maſter, the 
memory of the dog they leave to the emula- 
tion of others. Their labour is to excel him 
in whatever qualities he has that reſemble their 
own. They bark, they lick their lips, they 
ſwallow, they rend, they ſnap, they tear, they 
intrigue, they coax, they fawn, they flatter ; 
meanwhile, whoever gives a dinner, or any{thing 
good, may depend on their company. The 
conſequence of all this will be, that, in a ſhort 
time, you will ſee every mechanick quit his 
ſhop, and leave his trade to take care of it- 
ſelf; as he finds by experience, that his ut- 
moſt labour and diligence, his conſtant employ- 
ment early-and late, will hardly procure him 
common neceſſaries; while he beholds a ſet of 
lazy impoſtors wallowing in abundance, impoſ- 
ing taxes like tyrants, and raifing them as 
readily, enraged when they happen not to ſuc- 
ceed, and not contented when they do. They 
may very well think it a golden age: they need 
but open their mouths to have them filled 
with honey, However, this is not all the mis- 
chief they do. For, though they are, it muſt 
be owned, as to their outward appearance moſt 
grave and venerable, the diſgrace they bring 

_ + upon 
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upon me by their libidinous manners, is better 
concealed in filence. I ſhall only obferve, that 
they are as fond of making profelytes of the 
wives of their friends, as ever Paris was, The 
fair philoſophers being thus reconciled, as they 
pretend, to the inſtitutes of [5] Plato, are made 
common to all; though one may very fairly 
ſuppoſe them ignorant of what Plato really in- 
tended; and that his divine precepts do not at 
all accord with their practices. To talk of 


their behaviour at feaſts, and in their cups, 
would take up too much time. While they 


rail ſo loudly againſt intemperance, wantonneſs, 
avarice, and unlawful love, they arc themſelves 
moſt notoriouſly in the commiſſion of every 
act they condemn, For no two things in na- 
ture can vary more than what they ſay and 
what they do. As for example, flattery is what 
they would make you believe 'they have an 
averſion to, though in the practice of that art 
no Gnathonides or Strouthias, was ever found 
to equal them. Truth is what they recom- 
mend to others; but, as for themſelves, they 
cannot open their mouths without uttering a 
lie. Epicurus is a declared enemy; pleaſure 


[5] Plato's Republick, Dialogue the fifth, 
they 
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they pretend to abhor, though in reality it is 
the ſecret ſpring which moves all their actions. 
They are gentlemen very eaſily put out of 
humour. A young child will not ſooner be 
induced to make a noiſe about nothing, It oc- 
caſions often no little pleaſantry to ſee their 
choler riſing and boiling over with the leaſt 
trifle. Their cheeks are immediately trans- 
formed to the complection of lead. Their eyes 
appear wild and diſtracted; while their mouths 
are filled with rage, and diſtil poiſon. I wiſh 
you were only to be a witneſs of the ſtuff that 
falls from their tongues, ** As for ſuch things 
as gold or filver, they ſay, far be it from us 
to covet the poſſeſſion. An obolus, to pur- 
chaſe our pulſe, ſuffices us. And the foun- 
tain, or the river, affords us ſuch liquor as we 
are contented with,” But ſcarcely are theſe 
fine ſpeeches out of their mouths, than they 
fall to work in every way imaginable, not to 
earn an obolus, or a drachma, but to rake to- 
gether as much as they can poſſibly get. Phi- 
loſophy brings home a freight more profitable 
than that of the merchant. And accordingly, 
when they think they have got enough, and 
laid in a ſufficient ſtock of ſupplies; they throw 

U4 away 
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away their diſmal old cloak, and buy them- 
ſelves faſhionable clothes. After purchaſing 
eſtates, and monopoliſing whole neighbour- 
hoods, with a train of ſpruce attendants, they 
bid a final adieu to the wallet of Crates, the 
tattered robe of Antiſthenes, and the tub of 
Diogenes. People in general, ſeeing theſe pretty 
doings, will of courſe ceaſe having to do with 
philoſophers ; ; for, as they think them all alike, 
every thing amiſs is laid to my charge. By 
which means it has been for a conſiderable 
time impoſſible to prevail with any one indi- 
vidual of them to come over to my party. And 


in ſhort, my work goes on like [<] Penelope's 
web, 


fc] Penelope's huſband Ulyſſes was abſent from her twenty 
years, during all which time her conjugal fidelity ſuffered nat 
the leaſt diminution, notwithſtanding her numerous ſui- 
tors, ſome of which were ſo very preſſing, that ſhe found it 
neceſſary to ſilence their importunities by promiſing com- 
pliance as ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed a web which ſhe had in 
hand; to delay the finiſhing of which as long as poſſible, or 
till her huſband's return, it was her conſtant cuſtom to undo 
by night what ſhe had done by day. Let no impertinent 
wit here recollect, that, when at laſt her huſband did come, 
bis loving ſpouſe did not ſo much as know him; nor was he 
remembered by any one of the family excepting only a poor 


old 
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web, no ſooner done than undone. All the pains I 
can take, every thing I can do, being thus ren» 
dered 


old dog, who juſt lived to expreſs his joy at his maſter's return, 


and inſtantly died. See Hom. Od. II, and XVII. 


Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient maſter knew; 
He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 
Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head ; 
Bred by Ulyfles, nouriſh'd at his board, 
But ah! not fated long to pleaſe his lord! 
To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main, 
Till then in every filvan chaſe renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rang the woods around ; 
With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 
Oc trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn, 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous'd, neglected in the publick way. 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 

He knew his lord; he knew, and ſtrove to meet; 
In vain he ſtrove to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. | 
Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul, 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole; 
Stole unperceiv'd ; he turn'd his head and dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry'd ; 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſles' gate ? 


His 


"4 
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dered of no avail, ignorance and wickedneſs 


look on and laugh at me, 


Jö. 


His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe; 
If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty! therefore now defpis'd ? 
Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of ſtate, 
And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the great, 

Not Argus ſo, (Eumzus thus rejoin'd) 
But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never ſhall behold him more ! 
Long, lng fince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore ! 
Oh had you ſcen him, vigorous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; 
Him no fell ſavage on the plain withitood, 
None *ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 
Such, when Uiyſles left his natal coaſt ; 
Now years unnerve him, and his lord is loſt! 
The women keep the generous creature bare, 
A ſleek and idle race is all their care: 
The mafter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riat reigns? 
Jove fix'd 1t certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes halt his worth away. 
This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before 

Tac muſing monarch pauſes at the door: 
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JUPITE R. 


O ye Gods! what evils has philoſophy been 
made to endure! How grievouſly have thoſe 
villains offended ! It is high time for us to re- 
ſolve on ſome method of puniſhment. The 
thunder-bolt makes quick work, It kills at 
a blow, 


APOLLO. 


Give me leave, father, to ſpeak. I hate the raſe 
cals as much as you can do, In behalf of the 
muſes, I diſdain whatever is ſo averſe from their 
influence, But I cannot think ſuch paltry of- 
fenders worthy the honour of provoking a thun- 


The dog whom fate had granted to behold 

His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, * 

Takes a laſt look, and, having ſeen him, dies; 

So clog'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes! 

Pope's Tranſlation, 
This epiſode, than which nothing can be more beautiful 

or affecting, has been ridiculed by Perrault and others, 
mere things of ſtate,” who never “ dry'd the drop hu- 
„ mane,” 


derbolt, 
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derbolt, or periſhing by the arm of Jove. If 
you think fir, I could wiſh that Mercury might 
be deputed to aſſign them their puniſhment, 
As he is a good ſcholar, ſo he will be able to 
judge of their ſeveral pretenſions; and able to 
diſtinguiſh who 1s really a philoſopher, and who 
is not. To thoſe truly meriting that appellation, 
he will not refuſe their ſhare of praiſe; and he 
will puniſh others, as occaſion may require, 


JUPITER, 


I am very much obliged to you, Apollo, for 
your hint. 1 am of opinion, that Hercules too, 
taking Philoſophy with him, ſhould go down 
immediately to earth. If you can but extirpate 
thoſe monſters, Hercules, you may ſet it down 
as a thirteenth labour not inferior to any of the 
twelve. h 


HERCULES. 


Sooner than have any thing to do with them, 
I had much rather undertake to cleanfe another 
Augæan ſtable. But, if we muſt go, we 
muſt go. 


P Hl - 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Our father's good pleaſure muſt determine 
ours; though, I own, I ſhall go very much 
againſt my wall. 


MERCURY. 


Let us go directly. We may do the buſineſs 
of ſome of them this very day, We muſt 
aſk you, Philoſophy, where they are to be 
found. Though, I take it for granted, Greece 
is the country. 


FILL OSOPHY 


Indeed, Mercury, you are very much miſ- 
taken. There are a few, a very few philoſo- 
phers in Greece, and thoſe few are really and 
truly what their name denotes. But the phi- 
loſophers, who are the object of our commiſ- 
ſion, have no appetite for the homely fare 
of Attica. What they aim at is plenty of 


filver and gold, and our ſearch is to be direct- 
ed accordingly. 
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MERCURY. 


Suppoſe then we make the beſt of our way 
to Thrace ? 


HERCULES, 


With all my heart : I will ſhew you the way. 
I have been there ſo often, that I am very well 
acquainted with the country. This is the way! 


MERCURY. 
Which ? 
HERCULES 


Do not you ſee, both of you, yondey two 
mountains, the two greateſt and moſt beautiful 
of all others? Hæmus is the larger of the two, 
and over againſt it is Rhodope. From each 
fide bclow are extended very fertile plains. 
There are three or four beautiful ſummits, gra- 
dually rifing like the ſpires of an approaching 
city. - And bchold ! yonder is the city! 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 


Yes verily, Hercules, the moſt large and 
beautiful city ever ſeen, Its ſplendour is very 
conſpicuous at this diſtance, and it ſeems to be 
waſhed by a very large river. 


HERCULES. 


Yes, the Hebrus. The [d] city was built by 
Philip. We are now below the clouds, very 
near to the earth. So we may land, if you 
pleaſe, Succeſs to us! 


MERCURY. 


With all my heart. But what is to be done 
now? How ſhall we trace them out? 


HERCULES. 


That, Mercury, depends upon you You 
can eafily cry them; it is your trade, you 
know. 


[4] Philippolis, anciently caled Poneropolis; and, in 
Pliny's time, Trimontium, 


ME R- 
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The only difficulty is in not knowing theif 
names. Philoſophy, 1 hope, will be ſo good 
as to deſcribe them, and tell me befides what 
I am to call them. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1 cannot tell you for certain what names 
they go by, not being ſo much acquainted with 
them. But, from the very great defire which 
they have to be fich, I think you might verls 
ture to call them by [e] ſome name exprefliys 
of that paſſion. 


MERCURY. 
Very right. But who are thoſe perſons com 


ing up to us? What can they be in queſt of? 


They are going to enquire of us concerning 
ſomething or other, 


M E N. 

Pray, gentlemen, can you inform ust 

can you, madam, give us any account of thres 
[+] Several ſuch names are propo ed in the original. 

impoſtors 
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impoſtors, which you may have chanced to ob- 
ſerve together. Or, have you ſeen a maſculine, 
man-looking woman, cloſe ſhaved in the | g ] 
. Spartan mode ? 


PHILOSOPHY. 
So! they are engaged in the ſame purſuit 
with ourſelves. : 
M E N;, 
You miſtake. It cannot be. The perſons 
we ſeek are fugitives. And amongſt them is a 


female, which they haye ſpirited away. 
MERCURY: 


* 


You ſhall judge of the reaſons of our ſearch. 
Let us immediately cry them. Whoever can 
give information of a Paphlagonian ſlave, a 
Barbarian from Sinope, having, his name from 
his love of money, his complexion ſomewhat 
of the paleſt, with a ſmooth ſkin, and a long 
beard, carrying a wallet and wearing a cloak, 
eafily provoked to anger, illiterate, a ſtranger 


[g] It was the faſhion, it ſeems, for the Spartan Virgins 
to be ſhaved i:nmediately before their marriage. The hair 
was conſecrated to ſome friendly deity, | 


Vor. II. X do 
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to all that is elegant, with a rough voice, and 
full of abuſe—whoever will make diſcovery of 
. ſuch a perſon [Y] may do it on his own terms. 


MASTER. 


1 believe, Sir, I can pretty well gueſs who it 
is you mean. My man Beetle was ſuch a per- 
ſon as you deſcribe. He cheriſhed his beard, 
and, being no ſtranger to my trade, underſtood 
very well how to crop his hair. Iam a fuller, 
and he was uſed to fit in my ſhop, and 
[i] ſmooth away the ſuperfluities from the 
cloth. * 

P HILOSOPHY. 


He was your ſervant ; but of late his art of 
a fuller has been exerciſed upon himſelf ; for 
he is now trimmed up in the ſhape of a phi- 
loſopher. 


[5] * Such a perſon may have his wine” is the tranſlation 
of Spence and others. They know beſt what they mean. 

[i] Regrating from re, again, and the French gratter, to 
grate, or ſcrape, fignifieth the ſcraping or dreſſing of cloth, 
or other good:, in order tor ſelling the fame again. 

Burn's Juſtice. 

So that this pretended philoſopher was neither more nor 

leſs than a Regratcr. 


MASTER. 
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Beetle a philoſopher ! and no longer to pay 
any attention to me! what aſtoniſhing aſſur- 
ance | x 

M E N, 


We ſhall find them all, I do not queſtion. | 
Philoſophy knows very well what ſhe is about. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


But who is he that comes now? Pray, 
friend Hercules, who is this fine fellow with 
the [4] harp? | 


HERCULES. 


That is Orpheus. He failed with me to 


Argos. He fings an excellent ſong. Nobody 
can be dull where he is. We were ſo cheered 


Jon. xi0agxr] Subaudi * wor, 
\ 11 Franciſcus Gujetus. 


O Gujete1 Credatne quis te Lucianum perlegiſſe. Perlegiſti tamen, 
et probaſu alibi ellipfin, nec meminiiti perpetuo «yy in hiſce omitti. 
a Joannes Fredericus Reitzius. 


Alas ! Gojetus, that thy memory ſhould here fail thee, and expoſe 
thee to the pity of Joannes Fredericus Reitzius! 


X 2 with 
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with his ſtrains, that we rowed on luſtily, and 
never dreamed of being tired, Hail, Orpheus, 
thou beſt, thou moſt muſical of mankind! I 
hope you have not forgot Hercules. 


ORPHEUS. 


Certainly not, I know you well, all three of 
you ; Philoſophy, Hercules, and Mercury. But 
am not I to have the reward, being fo well ac- 
quainted with the perſon you enquire after ? 


MERCURY. 


The ſon of Calliope muſt be a great deal too 
wiſe to want any money; and, I dare ſay, will 
tell us where he is without more ado. 


ORPHE US. 


You are very much in the right, to be ſure. 
I can point out to you the'houſe where he lives. 
But as to ſhewing you the man himſelf, I had 
rather be excuſed. He is a very foul-mouthed 
fellow; his only ſtudy is abuſe, and I want none 
of it. 
MERCURY. 


Well, only ſhew us the houſe. 


O R- 
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ORPHEUS®S 


It is the very next door. But I do not wiſh 
for a fight of him, and will take myſelf away. 


MERCURY. 


Hark! do not I hear ſomebody with a female 
yoice reciting Homer ? 


PHILOSOPHY. 


It is even ſo. Let us liſten. 


ö 


[/] Who lies and ſays, he loves not gold 
full well, 


My ſoul abhors him as the gates of hell. 


MERCURY. 
Then I am ſure your ſoul muſt abhor Beetle. 
[m] Who treated ill his all-confiding friend. 


L A Parody on Hom, II. ix. 3 2. and Od. xix. 1 56. 
Ln] Hom. II. iii. 354. 


X 3 FRIEND 
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"TY FRIEND. 

Meaning me: F had entertained him in my 
houſe, and, in return for my hoſpitality, he very 
| obligingly ran away with my wife. 


FUGITIVE. 


[n] A ſot, with eyes of . and heart of 
deer. 
Unfit in arms or council to appear; 
Abuſive brawler, chattering as a daw, 
Careleſs of who is king, or what is law! 


MASTER. 
How very pat! 


FUMEIFTIVE. 


[-] A dog, a lion, and a goat between, 
Odorous as is the wildeſt ſcent obſcene. 


FRIEND. 

What a ſufferer you have been, madam, 
amongſt ſo many ſad dogs !—They ſay, Mer- 
cury, ſhe is in a way to increaſe the number 
of them. 


[#] Hom, Il. i. 225, and ii. 202, 214. 246, 
[9] Hom. Il, vi. 181. Heſiod. Theog. 323» 


ME R- 
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MERCURY. 


Never mind, Should ſhe produce you a 
Cerberus, or a Geryon, Hercules, you know, 
may have ſome new employment. But here 


they come, There is no occaſion to knock at 
the door, ; 


MASTER. 


I have you now, Mr, Beetle. Huſh! no 
words! Let*us examine the contents of your 
wallet, I will ſee what you have got: Lupines, 
J ſuppoſe; or, perhaps, a cruſt of bread, 


MERCURY. 


Take my word for it, you will find yourſelf 
greatly miſtaken. What do you ſay to a purſe 
of gold ? 


HERCULES. 
Wonder at nothing. In has he might 


paſs for a Cynick; but here in good troth he 
is more of the caſt of [ p.] Chryſippus. You 


[/) A pun on the word Chryſippus, derived from xgvoos, 


told; and iro, 2 horſe, 


* 4 will 
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will ſee him [q] Cleanthes in a little time, 


The mean raſcal will hang himſelf by the hairs 
of his beard, 


MASTER. 
Hark you, you Sir, are not you my run. 
away, Greaſy? The very ſame, I proteſt ! 


What will this world come to? Greaſy a philo- 
ſopher! hab, hah, hah! 


MERCURY. 
There is a third man for you without a 
maſter, 
MASTER, 


I beg your pardon, Mercury. 1 am his maſ. 
ter; and, by virtue of my authority, I give kim 
liberty to go hang himſelf. 


MERCUR Y, 
What do you mean by that ? 


[q] Jacobus Palmerius a Grentemeſhil, who can find np 
joke in Cleanthes, ſuppoſes, that Lucian might write 
peu, Chremes, which agrees ſo well with xptwnodas, will 
hang himſelf, Cleanthes, it ſeems, died of hunger; fo had 


no occaſion to hang himſelf. 


M A g- 
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MASTER. 
Mean ! Why, Sir, he is fo very fragrant, 
we uſed to call him the perfume- pot. 


MERCURY. 


O Hercules, Hercules! thou averter of evil! 
What do I hear and ſee? A ſtaff and a wallet! 
I pray you, good Sir, to take your wife. 


FRIEND, 


Not I. Would you have me take her back 
big with an old book ? 


MERCURY. 
A book? [r] I do not underſtand you. 


FRIEND. 
A book, I tell you ; a book with three heads. 
[r] Nor I neither. 


ME R- 
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MERCURY. 


Oh! mighty 1 well! [1] Triphales too is co- 
migal. | 


lj FUGITIVES. 


Of what remains, Mercury, you are the pro: 
per. judge. 


MER C e 


I am of opinion then, that this good lady, 
in order to avoid bringing a m ny-headed 
monſter into the world, do inſtantly return to 
her huſband in Greece. As for the two dirty 
fugitives, let them be delivered up to their maſ- 


ters, that they may loſe no time in reſuming their 


former occupations. Let one of them be em- 
ployed in waſhing foul linen, and the other in 
mending old clothes, Only, firſt of all, let his 


[5] Triphales was a play of Ariſtophanes, of which ſome 
fragments remain. But the wit of this alluſion has ſlipped 
through the fingers of the Scholiaſts. Of what ſpecies of 
jake it was may occur to the Reader, who has ſeen the words 
a>; and Parnce 

(7] Moſes du Soul thinks, this word Fugitives ſhould give 
Rr its place to Hercules. 


' hide 


„ Ye 
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hide be well ſuppled with a ſtalk of [u] mal- 
lows. Let this learned philoſopher be ſhaved 
with a plaiſter of ſtinking pitch. Then let 
my gentleman be conducted naked. to Mount 
Hemus, there to remain in the ſnow, with his 
feet tied together. | 


FUGITIVES. 


Alas! alas! dear me! what will become 
of us! ; 


MASTER. 


Come, come, none of your tragedy- faces 
here! Away with you, get you gone to thoſe 
who will ſmooth your ſurface for you! Quick, 


quick, off with your lion's ſkin, that you may 
be known for an aſs as you are. 


L] Dioſcorides and Mr. Miller mention the uſe of mallow 
in ſoftening the belly, but ſay nothing of its virtue, when 
externally 1 in ſuppling the back, 
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The [3] KINGFISHER; a Dialogue 
| on Fame. 


CHKREPHON and cn r 


CHR EPH ON. 


HAT voice was that, Socrates, which 
we heard at a diſtance on the coaſt, ſo 


ſweetly echoed from the promontory? What 
can it be? The inhabitants of the water are 
dumb : it could not be any one of them that 
utters ſounds ſo pleaſant to the car. 


SOCRATES, 


It is a ſea-bird, called the Kingfiſher, con- 
_ which there goes an [z] old ſtory. 
| It 


[y] The commentators will not allow this to be a dialogue 
of Lucian, ſome of them thinking it too good, others too 
bad, to be of his writing. It has been attributed to Plato, 
and to one Leo, an Academick. 

[z] Alcyone was the wife of Ceyx, king of Trachin, who 
being obſtinately reſolved on conſulting the oracle of Apollo 
Clarius, concerning the ſtate of his kingdom, was ſhipwrecked 

in 
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It is continually crying and lamenting. This 
bird, they tell you, was formerly a woman, the 
daughter of olus, ſon of Hellen; and that 
ſhe was married to a young man named Ceyx, 
a Trachinian, ſon of Lucifer, the morning ſtar, 
the [a] handſome ſon of a handſome father, 
Some divine power having furniſhed her with 
wings, ſhe flies over the ſea, in ſearch of her 
loſt huſband, having in vain explored every 
land. 


CHAREPHON. 


A Kingfiſher do you call it ? This is the firſt 
time I have chanced to hear its note. And to 
be ſure it does ſing in a moſt melancholy ſtrain, 
How large a bird is it, Socrates ? 


in his voyage. His dead body being carried back to his wife, 
ſhe leaped into the ſea out of ſympathy, They were after- 
wards both changed into birds, which the Greeks call Aaxu- 
orig, Kingfiſhers, Ovid. Met. XI. Theſe birds, according to 
Pliny, make their neſts in the middle of the ſea, and breed in 
the winter, during which the weather is always calm, Hence 
the expreſſion Halcyon days, 
La] Matre pulchra filia pulchrior. Hor. 
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 $OCRATES. 

The bird is not large, but large is the reward 
with which the Gods have honoured its con- 
jugal fidelity. At the time of making its neſt 
and hatching its young, the world enjoys Hal- 
cyon days, as the ſaying is. Though in the 
depth of winter, the weather is perfectly Clear 
and ſerene ; of which this Yay is a fair example; 
Do not you obſerve how very bright it is over 
head, and that the ſea is unruffled with a 


ſingle wave, its ſurface being every where as 
ſmooth as a looking-glaſs ? 


_= 


| CHAREPHON. 


Right. This ſeems to be a Halcyon day; 


and ſo, 1 believe, yeſterday was. But I muft 
beg of you, Socrates, in the name of all the 
Gods, that you will be ſo good as to explain 
what you have been ſaying: Ho is it poſſible 
that women can be made of birds, or birds of 
women? Nothing, I think, can be much more 
incredible. | 


8 O- 
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SOCRATES. 


My dear Sir, you and I are very incompe- 
tent judges of what is poſſible and impoſſible. 
We truſt to our own faculties to determine what 
is out of the reach of our , ignorance, and 
blindly diſbelieve becauſe we cannot ſee. No 
wonder, therefore, that what is in reality eaſy 
enough, ſhould often appear difficult; as that, 
to which we may very well attain, ſecs alto- 
gether inacceſſible. Our i inexperience, like our 
infancy, is thus frequently impoſed on. For 


every man, even the very oldeſt, may be con- 
fidered as a babe; ſince his age is as nothing 


compared to eternity. How then, Chærephon, 


can any perſon thus totally unacquainted with 
the extent of the divine power, take upon him 


to preſcribe limits to it, and tell us what is poſ- 
fible and what impoſſible? You ſaw what a ſtorm 
there was the day before yeſterday, Any body 
only conſidering the dreadful thunder and 


lightning, and the prodigious violence of the 
wind, might very well have been afraid, that 
the whole frame of nature was ready to fall in 
pieces. Yet a little while after, how wonder- 


fully 
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fully ſtill and ſerene was the face of the ſky, 


as it ſtill continues! And can you ſuppoſe it a 
work more arduous and difficult to produce ſe- 
renity from turbulence, and make order out of 
diſorder, than to change the form of a woman 
into that of a bird? Our little children, you 
| know, who underſtand how to model clay or 
wax, can make at plcaſure a great variety of 
figures from the ſame materials. And why 
ſhould there be any difficulty in believing, that 


the Divine Power, which is ſo infinitely ſuperior | 


to all compariſon with ours, can at any time ef- 
fe& ſuch changes with all imaginable eaſe ? 
How much, do you think, the whole atmoſ- 
phere may exceed the extent of your body? 


'CHAREPHON. 


How ſhould any man, Socrates, be able to 
expreſs in words what he cannot conceive 
in idea? 


SOCRATES 


We cannot any of us avoid obſerving the 
different degrees of ſtrength and weakneſs, 
which are found in different men. The ſtate 
of manhood, compared to an infant of a week 

6 old, 
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old, exhibits an amazing inequality in reſpe& 
of abilities in almoſt every thing relating to 
human life, in whatever belongs to arts and ma- 
nufactures, in every work of the hands, and 
contrivance of the head; nothing of all 
which can ſo much as enter into the imagina- 
tion of an infant. The ſtrength of a full-grown 
man is ſo far out of all proportion to that of 
new-born babes, that he would be able with all 
the eaſe in the world to maſter ſome thouſands 
of them. Such is the law of our nature, that 
we are in our infancy deſtitute of every thing, 
and altogether inſufficient for our own ſupport. 
But, if one human being be ſo different from 
another, how may we imagine the univerſe to 
appear in - compariſon with our ſlender power, 
when that compariſon is made by a mind ade- 
quate to it? I ſuppoſe moſt perſons will be 
willing to allow, that, as much as the extent 
of the world exceeds the fize of Socrates or 
Chærephon, ſo much its [a] power, wiſdom, 
and underſtanding, may be fairly concluded to 
excel thoſe faculties in us. To ſuch perſons as 
you and me many things are impoſſible, which 


ſa] Alluding to Plato's notion of the Anima Mundi. 
Vol. II. T to 
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to others are eaſy enough. To play on the 
flute to ſuch as are unſkilled in muſick, to read 
and write to thoſe who do not ſo much as 
know a letter, would be a taſk not leſs difficult 
than making women of birds, or birds of wo- 
"men, Nature lodges a little helpleſs animal in 
a commodious cell, furniſhes- him with feet 
and wings, dreſſes and adorns him with a va- 
riety of beautiful colours, and thus conftitutes 
the bee, the wiſe artificer of [] heavenly ho- 
ney. From eggs deſtitute of life -and ſpeech, 
how many inhabitants of air, of land, of water, 
does this ſame nature form, practiſing, as they 
ſay, the documents of art divine! The power 
of the immortal Gods being ſo great, and we 
puny mortals ſo very blind as not to perceive 
things great or little, ignorant even of what 
daily happens before our own eycs, how can 
we pretend to ſpeak with confidence of any 
thing? The Kingfiſher and the Nightingale are 
to us equally enigmatical. But the tradition 
which I have received from my parents con- 


[3] Protinus aerii mellis cæleſtia dona. Virg. Georg. 4. 
Denique ex hoc (bove) putrefacto naſci dulciſſimas apes 
mellis matres. Varro de re ruſtica. 
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cerning thy ſongs, [c] O bird melodious me- 
lancholy, I will deliver down entire to my 
children, I will not fail to celebrate thy pious 
affection for thy huſband, making my wives 
[d] Xantippe and Myrto well acquainted with 
it, and mentioning, amongſt other particulars, 
the honour done thee by the Gods! You, I 
hope, Chærephon, will act in the ſame 
manner, | 


CHEREPHON. 
- $0/it becomes me, | Socrates. Your words 


carry a double force, which tend to eſtabliſh 
the mutual regard of man and wife. 


ern 
Well, let us take our leave of the King- 
fiſner. It is time to quit the [e] Phalerigk 
meadow, and return to the city. 


C HK REPH ON. 
Very well, let us be gone. 


[c] Sweet bird, that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moft muſical, moſt melancholy. 
Milton, ſpeaking of the nightingale. ' 
[4] Of theſe two wives of Socrates, Myrto is hardly known, 
not having made ſo much noiſe in the world as Yanti ppe. 


le] Phaleros, a fine meadow near Athens. 
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D/] Of the manner in which HisTory 
ought to be written. 


Have been told, my dear Philo, that, in 
I the reign of [g] Lyſimachus, the good 
people of Abdera were afflicted with a 
ſingular kind of diſeaſe. All in general were 
ſeized with a violent fever, which continued 
without intermiſſion till about the ſeventh day; 
when ſome of them were relieved by a copious 
diſcharge of blood from the noſtrils, and others 
by as plentiful a flow of ſweat. However, 
though the fever thus left them, ſome effects 
were produced by it extraordinary and whim- 
fical enough. Their minds on a ſudden became 


[f] Lucian is generally inclined to ſquander the parts of 
fe:ch ; but he nowhere ſcatters them about him with greater 
profuſion than in this piece, where the ſenſe is wiredrawn to 
the laſt degree, 

[s] After the death of Alexander, his dominions being di- 
vided, Lyſimachus, one of his captains, became king of 
Thrace, in gyhich was the city Abdera, 
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ſo enchanted with tragedy, that they roared 
out Iambicks, and uttered all in recitative. 
The Andromeda of Euripides became a ſavou- 
rite monody, and the ſpeech of Perſeus was 
chanted out moſt melodiouſly. Then was the 
city replete with tragedians pale and lean, all 
made fit for their parts by the ſeven days 
ſickneſs. | 
[-] Love, cruel king of God and inen, 

was one of the fine flouriſhes which thoſe heroes 
ſounded forth without ceaſing. Till, at the laſt, 
a ſevere winter coming on, deprived them of 
their poetry, and reſtored them to their ſenſes. 
The cauſe of all this, in my opinion, was no 
other than Archelaus. - Archelaus was a favou- 
rite player, who had exhibited the ſtory of 
Andromeda in the middle of a very hot ſum- 
mer; ſo hot, that many perſons, before they 
were well out of the theatre, were directly 
taken ill with a fever; while the fancied forms 
of Andromeda, Perſeus, and Meduſa, fluttered 
before their ſenſes, and recalled their delighted 


[] See a fragment of the Andromeda of Euripides, of 
which this line makes a part, in Barnes's edition of that 
author, 
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attention to the ſtrains of tragedy, If I may 
be allowed to make a compariſon ; I think, 
that a great part pf our men of learning do 
at preſent labour under a diſorder not much 
unlike that of Abdera, Not that they a& 
tragedies : they are too far gone to be con- 
rented with the decent [i] Iambicks compoſed 
by others. Ever fince the beginning of the 
preſent commotions, the war [&] with the barba- 
rians, and the loſs ſuſtained in Armenia, which 
was followed by ſo many victories; ever ſince 
thoſe events took place, all mankind ſeems to 
be employed in writing the hiſtory of them, 
At every ſtep you take there ſtarts up a Thu- 
cydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And 
if ſo many hiſtorians ariſe after an onſet, what 
doubt can any longer remain, that [I] war is 
the univerſal parent? The hearing and ſeeing 
of all this put me in mind of the [m] phi- 
loſopher of Sinope, On the report of Philip's 


[i] Iambick is the meaſure of the Greek Trage lies. 

[4] This war is ſaid to have cochmenced in the year of 
Chriit 167, and to have ended in 164, 
I See Diogenes Laerius IX, 7. 

Diſcors concordia fætibus apta eſt. Ovid. 

L* Diogenes. 


5 advancing, 
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adyancing, the people of Corinth were all 
alarmed, and every body was in motion. One 
did one thing, and another another, with all 
his might and main. One provided arms, ano- 
ther carried ſtones. One ſecured the founda- 
tions of the walls, another the battlements. 
And every body was very buſy in ſomething 
or other, very uſeful no doubt, and very neceſ- 
ſary. Diogenes, being a ſpectator of all this 
buſtle, and having nothing in all the world to 
do, as nobody thought of employing him, 
tucked up his remains of an old cloak, and, 
with great earneſtneſs and application, rolled 
up and down the tub in which he dwelt 
backwards and forwards all over [n] Cranęium. 
One of his friends enquiring into the occaſion ; 
« I roll my pub, replied Diogenes, that I may 
not be thought the only idle man in a place 
where ſuch multitudes are ſo buſily employed.” 
In like manner, my dear friend, Philo, that I 
may not be the only filent man when every , 
body elſe is ſo very free of his tongue, nor 
open my mouth without ſpeaking, like a mute 
in a play, I have been thinking, that I too may 

[+] A place near Corinth, where Diogenes taught his diſ- 


ciples. 


1 as 
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as well roll my. tub in the beſt manner I am 
able. Do not you be afraid of my undertaking 
a hiſtory; I have not ſo much aſſurance as to 
venture on a recital of facts. I know very well, 
that my little tub is in too crazy a condition to 
be rolled over the hard ſtones, unleſs I had a 
mind to gather it up in [p] ſcraps, or ſee a 
piece knocked out of it by eyery pebble. I will 
tell you then what I have reſolved on, and how 
far I intend to engage in the conteſt, without 
laying claim to any ſhare of the danger. I find 
myſelf juſt wiſe enough to keep out of the 
way of the [] ſmoke, and the waves [q], and 
the cares [q], which beſet a profeſſed author, 
J ſhall juſt offer a little advice, and ſubmit to 
the opinion of others a few ſuggeſtions hardly 
more ſufficient to entitle me to be named on 
the occaſion, than if I ſhould expect to be 
talked of as an architect merely from having 
ſoiled my finger with mortar. Moſt people 
* ſeem to think, that no rules whatever can be 
neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking ; but that, 
if a man can. only make known his own mind, 


[ol erpaxa, The caſks of the ancients were uſually made 
of clay. 


2] Hom, Od. M. 279. 


ve 
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he has no more need of directions for compoſing 
a hiſtory, than he has of being taught the 
{r] art of putting one leg before the other, of 
walking, or looking, or eating. You, however, 
know very well, that hiſtory is not ſo extremely 
eaſy; but that it is, at leaſt as much as any 
other, one of thoſe literary purſuits, which re- 
quires the utmoſt care and attention ; eſpecially 
if, as Thucydides ſays, the author aims at im- 
mortality. At the ſame time I am well con- 
vinced, that any advice of mine can be ex- 
pected to influence only a very few. Thoſe, 
who have already finiſhed their work, and given 
it to the publick, are likely to confider me in 
a very odious light. After being ſo much 
praiſed, it would be mere madneſs to expect 
, them to beg induced by any arguments of mine 
to blot out or correct what has been ratified by 
learned approbation, and oven depoſited in the 
courts of princes. And yet I cannot think 
there can be any great harm in offering a few 
remarks, which, if they ſhould meet with for- 
giveneſs, may ſerve our hiſtorians, in caſe of 
another war, as a canon of criticiſm on their 


[r] A walking-maſter appears to have been a profeſſion 
unknown in the time of Lucian, 


Own 
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own works. Not that there is any danger of 
our being attacked after thus beating our ene- 
mies all round us. But other nations may not 
be fo ſecure. The Celtz, for inſtance, may 
tall upon the Getz ; or the Indians may chance 
to attack the Bactrians. And if, after all, my 
rules and opinions be not aſſented to, writers 
can but continue to follow their own. And 
why ſhould that give me any more pain than it 
would to an induſtrious phyſician to ſee the 
honeſt people of Abdera all out of their 
ſenſes again? As my intention is not only to 
point out what ſhould be carefully ſelected 
for uſe, but alſo what is to be as faithfully 
avoided, I ſhall firſt caution the writer of hiſ- 
tory how to keep clear of the latter. I ſhall 
direct him in what manner to 'proceed ſtraight 
forward without interruption, how he is to ſet 
out, and what order he is to obſerve in his 
Progreſs, how he is to moderate his conduct, 
what he may pals over in filence, where he is 
to be very particular and circumſtantial, what 
he may {kim flightly over, and how the whole 
is to be connected, and expreſſed in language 
the moſt plain and perſpicuous, In this man- 

ner 
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ner my purpoſe is to conduct him to the end 
of his work, Let us now touch on the moſt 
uſual blemiſhes of inferior authors. It would 
be tedious, as well as foreign to my deſign, 
minutely to examine the faults common to 
every ſpecies of compoſition, with regard to 
the language, the congruity, the ſentiment, and 
whatever clſe may be the reſult of ignorance 
and unſkilfulneſs in the art. Theſe common 
faults, as has been obſerved, conſiſt in the un- 
aptneſs and incongruity of expreſſion. I have 
had many opportunities of knowing ; and, if 
you will beſtow any conſiderable degree of 
your attention, I believe, you will readily agree 
with me concerning the ſeveral particulars in 
which hiſtorians moſt frequently fail, By way 
of ſpecumen, it may not be unſeaſonable to 
produce a few known examples, the better to 
illuſtrate my meaning. Firſt of all, let us take 
notice of the error ſo unpardonable, and yet 
at the ſame time ſo prevailing, when the writer, 
neglecting to give an exact narrative of facts, 
beſtows his whole time and pains in exalting 
at any rate the characters of his princes and ge- 
nerals; extolling the actions of his own coun- 
trymen as much above the truth, as he under- 


values 
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values and degrades thoſe of the enemy. As 
if Hiſtory were not a province very ſeparate 
and diſtinct from panegyrick ! between which 
a vaſt boundary 1s placed, filling up, as a 
muſician might ſay, all the interval of a double 
diapaſon! The panegyriſt has no other care, 
than by a profuſe heap of indiſcriminate praiſe 
to gratify the vanity of his hero; regardleſs 
how many lies he may find it neceſſary to tell, 
in order to attain his end. While Hiftory al- 
lows not the ſlighteſt deviation from truth 
in the ſmalleſt circumſtance : juſt as the wind- 
pipe (ſo any ſmatterer in phyfick will inform 
you). cannot ſafely admit the leaſt particle of 
what we eat or drink. Such writers as we 
are ſpeaking of feem not to conſider, that the 
rules and ends of hiſtory are very different 
from thoſe of Poetry. In Poetry we are made 
to expect the moſt unbounded licence, unre- 
ſtrained by any one law befides the good-will 
and pleaſure of the poet; who, when filled 
with the divine afflatus, and having all the 
muſes at his elbow, may beſpeak a ſet of 
winged horſes for his chariot, which he may 
order to prance upon the ſurface of the water, 


ar 
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or trip on the [s]ears of the ſtanding corn. All 
this the poet may do without danger of cenſure. 
More than this, he may make a ſhew of the 
great and mighty Jove hoiſting up earth and 
ſea faſtened together by a chain, which the 
amazed ſpectators are horribly afraid will break, 
and let all tumble down and be daſhed to pieces 
together. This he may do, if he pleaſes ; no- 
body will ſay a word againſt it, He is at li- 
berty to beſtow on his favourite [] Agamem- 
non a head and eyes like Jupiter's, a breaſt like 
brother Neptune's, a belt like that of Mars; 


in ſhort he may lay all the Cœleſtials under 


L] Hom. Il. XX. 227. 

Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain, 

Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 

And when along the level ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. 

. Pope's Tranſlation, 
Imitated by Virgil. En. VII. 80g. 
Camilla 

Outſtript the wind in ſpeed upon the plain, 

Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain 2 

She ſwept the ſeas; and, as ſhe ſæimm'd along, 

Her flying feet unbath'd in billows hung. 


Dryden's Tranſlation. 
L.] Hom, II. B. 478. „ 


CON» 
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I] contribution, for the purpoſe of equipping 
the ſon of Atreus and Aerope ; eſpecially as 
no one individual of them all, neither Jupiter, 
nor Neptune, nor Mars, nor any body, can of 
himſelf equal in all reſpects the accompliſhed 
Agamemnon. Hiſtory, when it aſpires to flat- 
tery of this kind, becomes a kind of poctical 
proſe at beſt, filent the muſes tongue ſublime, 
yet participating of the marvellous, though 
without the enchanting numbers; for which 
very reaſon the prodigious becomes the more 
ſtrongly marked. How very capital a defect 
is it then to be incapable of ſeparating the pro- 
vinces of proſe and verſe, arraying hiſtory in 
the meretricious attire of poeſy, and daubing it 
with every extravagance of fable and flattery ! 
Juſt as if you were to take a ſturdy wreſtler, 
ſtout as an oak, - dreſs him in purple, rub his 
face with rouge and white lead, and beſtow on 
him other ornaments equally in character; 
what a ridiculous figure, O Hercules, would 
you make of him ! However, I do not pretend 


L] To paint his Venus, auld Appelles 
Wal'd a' the bonny maids of Greece, 


to 
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to ſay, that no kind of praiſe is ever to be en- 
dured in hiſtory. I only ſay, that it muſt be 
ſeaſonably introduced, and uſed with modera- 
tion. It is never to be ſuch as may prove irk- 
ſome to the reader, never diſſonant from thoſe 
rules of practice, which I proceed to give. 
Thoſe who, taking it into their heads to divide 
hiſtory into two parts, the uſeful and delectable, 
do therefore introduce panegyrick as a recrea- 
tion for the reader, which belongs to their ſe- 
cond divifion, you will allow to be very egre- 
giouſly miſtaken in forming ſuch an unwar- 
rantable diſtinction; the ſole buſineſs and end 
of Hiſtory being utility, ariſing from truth 
alone. - If indeed it ſhould prove attended with 
delight, as a champion may chance to have 
beauty, it is ſo much the better. But if not, 
there is no lawful impediment to prevent the ge- 
nerous Nicoſtratus [y], ſon of Iſidotus, deſcended 
from Hercules, from being ſuperior to both his 
competitors; although not the band ſomeſt 
man in the world. Nor is there any reaſon 
why Alczus, the beautiful Mileſian, ſhould not 


Do] Commentators differ concerning the pedigree of Nicoſ- 
tratus. To their learned enquiries nothing can here be ad- 
ded, Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites. 


contend 
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contend with him, who was, as it is ſaid, a 
favourite of his. Hiſtory, chandIng to pick up 
pleaſure by the way, muſt doubtleſs have many 
lovers; but, while ſolely intent on its one 
great end, the publiſhing of truth, will have 
little leiſure to attend to ornament. Beſides, 
it may be added, that nothing in Hiſtory can 
afford much pleaſure, which carries with it 
the appearance of fable, and which will go 
yery ill down, unleſs you ſhould regard as 
your judges the very dregs of the people. The 
minuteſt impropriety will not eſcape the diſ- 
cerning and rigid critick, than whom Argus 
himſelf, though eyes all over, was not more 
ſharp- ſighted, nor curious and inquiſitive. Such 
readers examine every word by weight and 
meaſure, rejecting without mercy whatever is 
ſound adulterate; and not leſs careful to re- 
tain whatever is approved, legitimate, accu- 
rate, and exact. Such are the readers a writer 
ſhould conſtantly have in his eye, to their judg- 
ment he is to appeal, without coveting the 
extravagant applauſes, which criticks of a dif- 
ferent caſt may be induced to beſtow. But 
if, indifferent to the opinions of the judicious, 
you ſhould at all events reſolve on exhibiting 
a hiſtory 
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a hiftory highly ſeaſoned with panegyriek, 
fable, and other falſe ornaments, your work 
muſt make juſt ſuch a becoming figure as Her- 
cules exhibited in Lydia; where, you know, 
he was the moſt humble ſervant of his miſtreſs 
Omphale. Doubtleſs you have feen the for- 
midable hero depicted in a dreſs not altogether 
Herculean. Omphale has flung the lion's ſkin 
over her delicate ſhoulder, while her lily hand 
graſps the club. Hercules, who is very buſy 
at his ſpinning, is attired in purple and ſaffron, 
and chaſtiſed, as he richly deſerves, with a 
blow of Omphale's ſlipper. How ridiculous is 
the idea excited by ſuch a picture, where the 
dreſs ſo badly fits and fo ill adorns the wearer! 
The man divine is ſunk into ſomething leſs than 
woman! And yet, it is poſfible, ſuch a taſte 
may prevail. But the judicious few, whom 
you conſider as nobody, cannot but laugh at ſo 
incongruous, ſo unapt, ſo diſcordant a compo- 
ſition. There reſides in each particular object 
its own peculiar grace; which being removed 
from its proper ſituation, uſe and beauty periſh. 
Praiſe, indeed, may be very agreeable to the 
man on whom it is beſtowed, though to all 
others nauſeous enough ; eſpecially when it 1s 
Vor. II. Z given 
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given to that monſtrous exceſs in uſe with the 
mob of authors, who obſerve ſo little mode- 
ration in their manner of ſoliciting the good 
will of their patrons, that flattery, ſo very 
bare - faced, is conſpicuous to every eye. With- 
out method or ſenſe to conceal their adulation, 
having once ſet out, they ruſh on through every 
thing in their way, heedleſs of the reader, who 
is thus bemired in all the depth of abſurd and 
palpable lies. By theſe means, who can won- 
der if they fail to attain what they ſo eagerly 
purſue ? For what man of ſound ſenſe does not 
hate and abhor ſuch wretehed ſycophants? 
Ariſtobulus had undertaken an account of the 
fingle combat between Alexander and Porus, 
which part of his book he particularly choſe to 
read to the conqueror, as they failed together 
on the river Hydaſpes, not without much ex- 
pectation of favour for the many valiant acts, 
which he had falſly attributed to the hero. But 
Alexander greatly diſappointed his lying pane- 
gyriſt, by ſuddenly ſnatching the book from 
his hand, and flinging it at the author's head. 
As it fell into the river, the king obſerved, 
rhat the hiſtorian was highly worthy of accom- 
panying his work, for having fought ſo ſtout 

4 a battle 
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a battle for him, and made him throw his 
dart through ſo many elephants. Alexander 
was equally right in not enduring with any 
temper the aſſuming [z] Architect, who pro- 
poſed to make a ſtatue of him out of Mount 
Athos. Being offended with ſuch groſs adula- 
tion, he no longer encouraged him as an artiſt. 
And what man can take delight in ſuch praiſes, 
unleſs he be ſo thoroughly ſtupid as not to 
perceive what nobody elſe can avoid ſeeing 
immediately? Silly women and ugly beaux 
may inſiſt on being drawn as finiſhed pieces, 
from a perſuaſion, that their looks will be im- 


[z] The name of that bold deſigner was Dinocrates. He 
was extremely defirous of being known to Alexander, which 
he could not find any way of bringing about, till he hit upon 
the following expedient, Having beſmeared himſelf with 
oil, with a crown of poplar on his head, and a lion's ſkin 
on his ſhoulders, without other dreſs, he contrived to throw 
himſelf in the monarch's way His majeſty, tickled with the 
novelty of the appearance, was graciouſly pleaſed to laugh, 
and his retinue followed the royal example. Some accounts 
ſay the courtiers laughed firſt; but that is not probable. 
However, the man's expeCtations were anſwered, and by pro- 
per degrees Dinocrates was received into favour, But, behold ! 
in proceſs of time, he fell a ſacrifice to the exceſs of thoſe 
thriving arts, by which he had been exalted, Hear this, 
ye hangers-on, and fawn with moderation ! 


2 2 proved 
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proved in proportion as the painter lays on his 
colours. Thus the common herd of authors, 
having in view only the time preſent, think of 
nothing beſides what they conceive to be their 
own immediate intereſt; for which they de- 
ſerve to be heartily deſpiſed, as their coarſe 
and aukward flattery 1s now apparent to every 
body, and cannot fail at any time of rendering 
all they ſay ſuſpected. But if the writer is 
firmly perſuaded, that there ought at any rate 
to be in hiſtory a mixture of the pleaſant, 
let him ſpread over his work thoſe ornaments 
only which are ſtrictly conſiſtent with an ad- 
herence to truth: from the negle& of which 
it happens, that ſo very many are induced to 
fay ſo very much nothing at all to the pnrpoſe. 
I will now proceed to give an account, as well 
as I can remember, of what I have [a] lately 
heard from the hiſtorians in Tonia ; and not in 
Ionia only, but alſo in Achaia, relating the ſe- 


Ca] M. de Soul is almoſt in raptures with this “ lately,” 
from which he diſcovers the exact time of Lucian's returning 
home from his travels into Italy and Gaul. It appears, 
he ſays, very plainly, that he muſt have been in Tonia about 
the year of Chriſt 163, after an abſence from his native coun- 
try of twelve years at leaſt, 


veral 
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veral incidents of this ſame war. By all the 
Graces, I beſeech you not to refuſe your aſſent 
to what I am going to ſay, to the truth of 
which I could ſwear with great ſafety, were it 

decent to ſwear upon paper. One of my au- 
thors begins with addrefling himſelf to the 
Muſes, earneſtly intreating the Goddeſſes to be 
propitious, and lend him a hand. A moſt 
hopeful beginning of his hiſtory ! Preſently 
my gentleman compares his hero to Achilles, 
and the king of the Perſians to Therſites; 
without once reflecting, that our prince would 
have got more credit by killing Hector than 
Therſites [5]. To put the warrior to flight, 
who had before driven ſo many brave men 
before him, would have been ſomething more 
worthy of recording. The hiſtorian then drops 
a hint concerning his own [c] merit; and what 
a fortunate circumſtance it was for ſuch illuſ- 
trious actions to be immortalized by ſo great a 
genius ! In the progreſs of his work he takes 
occaſion to ſay ſomething in favour of his na- 


tive country Miletus, not forgetting to repre- 


[5] Hom. II. xxii. 158. 


le] Arrian introduces his hiſtory of the great actions of 


Alexander, with a panegyrick upon himſelf. | 
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hend the negligence of Homer in that particu- 
lar, who has nowhere thought good to inform 
us Where he was born. Towards the end of 
his poem he promiſes in ſo many plain words, 
that he will make the moſt of our exploits, 
and at the ſame time depreſs the Barbarians as 
much as lies in his power. Beginning his hiſ- 
tory, he thus recounts the cauſes of the war : 
„That villain Vologeſus,” ſays he, © that 
raſcal—plague take him ! began the war for no 
better reaſon than this.” And in no better a 
manner than this our author proceeds. Ano- 
ther, a zealous diſciple of Thucydides, and 
moſt devoutly wiſhing to imitate his great ori- 
ginal, that he may exhale the ſweet odour of 
Attica, and ſet out in the beſt manner imagi- 
nable, begins with the venerable mention of 
his own dear name. Thus he [4] : Creperius 
Calpurnianus, the Pompeiopolitanian, com- 
poſed the hiſtory of the war between the Par- 
thians and Romans, ſhewing how they fought, 
and beginning as they began,” —After this I 
need not tell you how he goes on; the ha- 
rangues he makes in Armenia, by the aid 


[2] Thucydides begins his hiſtory in this manner, 


of 
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of the [e] Corcyrzan orator; how he ſends a 


peſtilence amongſt the people of [/] Nifibis, 
for not ſiding with the Romans ;—in ſhort how 


* 


the man takes every thing from Thucydides, 
excepting only his [g] Pelaſgick and his [b] long 
walls, which were, it ſeems, the reſidence of 
thoſe afflicted with the peſtilence. Advancing 
from [i] Achiopia, he makes a deſcent into 


Agypt, and viſits the extenfive territories of 
the king, where he does mighty well to ſtop, 
For my part, I took my leave of him, while 
he was burying the poor [&] Athenians at Ni- 
fibis, knowing very well what he would ſay 
Mer 1 left him. You muſt underſtand. it is | 


[-] See Thucydides, 

[7] Acity of Meſopotamia. 

[I A place in which the Athenians deemed it infamous 
to live ; which ſcruple was however overcome by the neceſſi - 
ties of a fiege, See Thucydides, | 

L See Thucydides, ; 

L] It is in this manner Thucydides traces out the progreſs 
of the plague of Athens, thus copied by the plague of Hiſ- 
tory. Dr. Mead was induced to believe, that the plague is 
conſtantly of Atrican original, and is ſpread only by conta · 
gion to other parts of the world. See Mead's works, Quarto 
edition, P. 246. 

[4] Meaning Romans, who are here called Athenians Ly 
courteſy of hiſtory, 


2 4 com- 
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commonly thought a very meritorious copy- 
ing of Thucydides to turn his littleneſſes to 
your own purpoſe; as for inſtance, in ſuch 
phraſes as theſe: as a body may ſay; not for the 
fame reaſon, believe me—T had almoſt forgot to 
mention, &c. &c, This writer has given us fe- 
veral Roman names of arms and machines 
made uſe of in war, and talks of ſuch things 
as ditches and bridges in the fame terms they 
do. Think with yourſelf how very like he is 
to Thucydides, and what a dignity it gives to 
Grecian hiſtory to interlard it with Latin 
names, patching on here and there a bit 
purple, the better to preferve grace and uni- 
formity ! Another creeps on in a low commen- 
tiry, hardly ſuperior to what might be ſup- 
poſed to be the work of a common carpen- 
ter, or foot-ſoldier, or ſutler that follows the 
camp. This man truly may be very well en- 
dured, as he at once appears to be what he 
really is. And at any rate he has laid in a 
ſtock of materials, which may afford good 
employment to ſome future writer of ſufficient 
capacity for ſuch an undertaking. What I 
| blamed him for was, that his title was fo very 
__—_ in compariſon of his work: „ The 
Parthian 
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Parthian Hiſtory, compoſed by Callimorphus, 
the phyfician to the fixth regiment of pikemen,” 
Anſwerable to this the number of each book 
was orderly marked at the end. And he con- 
cludes his introduction, which is more than 
commonly frigid, with informing us, that it 
is quite familiar to a phyſician to compoſe a 
hiſtory ; inaſmuch as Aſculapius is the ſon of 
Apollo, and Apollo is the commanding officer 
of the muſes, and prince of all inſtruction. He 
begins in the Ionick dialect, but all at once, I 
know not why, changes it for that which is in 
common uſe. [I] After pe and [ I] «py and 
[I] axon and [I] vel, he gives as ſuch expreſ- 
ſions as are in cvery body's mouth, and may be 
heard in every ſtreet. If I am to take notice of 


a learned work lately publiſhed at Corinth, far 


exceeding all expectation, I ſhall only touch 
on the author's defign, without mentioning his 
name. In his beginning, in the very firſt ſen- 
tence of his preface, he attacks the reader 
with [m] interrogations, having all the defire 

in 


L] Words in the Tonick dialed. 

L] One method of arguing a matter, as practiſed by the 
ancient logicians, was by aſking queſtions, preſſing your an- 
| tagoniſt 
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in the world to ſhew the wiſdom of his method, 
and to prove that none other than a wiſe man 
ought to undertake the writing of hiſtory, Then 
after a while comes ſyllogiſm upon {yllogiſm, 
In ſhort, his proem is nothing elſe but a 
bundle of queſtions in every ſpecies of argu- 
mentation. There is a ſurfeit of flattery, an 
importunity of praiſe, all the enſnaring art of 
the ſycophant, wrapped up in ſyllogiſm and in- 
terrogatory. What vexed me was, to hear a 
philoſopher with a long grey beard ſet out 
with remarking what a happy circumſtance it 
was for our prince to have philoſophers deign 
to record his greatneſs. If it be really ſo, thought 
1, the philoſopher might leave his readers to 
find it out, without telling us ſo himſelf. 1 
muſt not forget the exordium of him who ſays, 
I am going to Ca] ſpeak of the Romans and 
Parthians ;” and lower down, „gut it was fit 
that the Perfians ſhould have the worſt of it ;” 
and again, This was Oſtoes, whom the Grecks 


tagoniſt with one after another, till you drive him up into 
a corner, where he is obliged to ſurrender at diſeretion. 
Socrates was the firit who thus catechiſed his diſciples. See 
Spectator, No. 239. 
L Sec Herodotus, 


call 
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call Oxyrhoes ;” with a great deal more of the 


ſame kind. You ſee there is a reſemblance be- 


tween the two; only this man copies Herodo- 
tus, as the other did Thucydides. Another 
ſcholar of 'Thucydides even outdoes his maſter, 
deſcribing, as he thinks, with all the perſpi- 
cuity and elegance and ſtrength of language, 
every city, every mountain, every field, and 
every river, that comes in his way. May 
the averter of evils turn all this on the heads 
of our enemies!“ Far leſs cold are the Caſ- 
pian ſnows and the Gallick ice, than the con- 
ceits of ſuch a head! A whole book ſcarcely 
ſuffices for a deſcription of the general's ſhield ; 
ce the [o] Gorgon on the boſs, azure eyes, 
white and black, a girdle like the rainbow, 
the ſnakes twiſted and curled !” The breeches 
of Vologeſus, the bridle of his horſe, how 
many thouſand heroick words do they employ ! 
Such were the [y] locks of Oſroes ſwimming 
acroſs the Tibris! Into a cave he eſcaped, 
where ivy and myrtle and laurel laid their heads 
ſo lovingly together, as to compoſe an exact 
an exquiſite ſhade ! without ſuch neceſſary helps 


[9] Hom. II. A. 36. and E. 741. 
Le] See Spanhemius, 450. 
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2s theſe, you ſee, it would be impoffible to 
comprehend any thing recorded in hiſtory ! 
From an ignorance of the ſubject, and an in- 
ability to do juſtice to it, they turn afide to 
caves and regions untrodden, where they may 
indulge their talents for [q] idle deſcription. 
Great events crowd the way; but ſuch hiſto- 
rians are like the rich man, who was the other 
day a ſervant, He has juft ſucceeded to his 
maſter's eſtate, and finds his riches ſo ſtrange 
and uncouth, that he neither knows what vic- 
tuals to eat, or what clothes to wear. Though 
birds and hares and boars are all before him, 
he ſingles out pulſe and faltfiſh ; with which, 
being his old acquaintance, he ſtuffs himſelf 
till he is ready to ſplit, Nothing is too im- 
probable, nothing too [7] abſurd for our hiſto- 


[4] Where pure deſcription held the place of ſenſe. 
Pope, 
Ir] The poct Lucan furniſhes many laughable inſtances of 
what is here expoſed, In the ſca-tight of Marſeilles, the 
Brſt wan that is killed is pierced at the ſame inſtant by 
two ſpears; one in his back, and the other in his breaſt, the 
two points meeting exactly in the middle. The foul drives 
out each of the ſpears, and flies out of his body, half at one 
wound, -and halt at the other, See Lucan's Pharſalia, and 
Spence's Polymetls, p. 30. 


rian. 
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rian. He makes a man inſtantly expire by 2 
wound in his great toe. Nay, the general 
Priſcus did but call out luſtily, and ſtraight- 
way there fell down dead full ſeven and twenty 
of the enemy. In recounting the numbers of 
the ſlain, the letters of the /] commanders to 
their maſter do not match him for lying. 
There fell of the enemy, ſays he, at the city 
(t] Europus, three hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand two hundred and fix ; of the Romans only 
two were killed, and nine wounded. This, I 
fancy, is rather too much for a ſober man to 
ſwallow. I have another obſervation to make 
worthy of ſome attention. From an extrava- 
gant paſſion for Attick purity he has thought 
fit to turn the Latin names into Greek, He 
very gravely calls Saturninus Koe; Fronto, 
pgoiſis; Titian, Tiau@-, & c. & c. Speaking 
of Severianus, he tells us, thoſe perſons are 
greatly miſtaken, who attribute his death to 
the ſword ; for he died of hunger. He choſe 


L] Meaning, perhaps, the letters of Priſcus and Caſſius 
to the Emperor Verus, in whoſe reign the empire was at- 
tacked on almoſt every ſide. Verus himſelf went in perſon 
againſt Vologeſus, king of the Parthians, 

[] In Media, 


this 
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this for him, it ſeems, as the eafieft death; 
not confidering at the ſame time, that it was all 
over with him in three days; whereas there 
are few perhaps who could not have lived 
without food for a whole week. Unleſs it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed, that Oſroes was to ſtand 
by in waiting till Severianus expired, who for 
that reaſon was too complaiſant to hold out any 
longer. I know not what to make, my friend 
Philo, of thoſe hiſtorians who adopt the lan- 
guage of poetry. [/]!“ Mighty was the craſh 
of the murmuring machine.” © Down thun- 
dered the tumbling wall.” Again, in another 
part of the celebrated work : ©* Edefla rattling 
around with clanging arms, all was tumult, 
noiſe, and dreadful din.” *The general was 
divided in his aim, nor knew how beſt to ſtorm 
the fated wall.” Meanwhile in the very mid- 


[+] Hom, Il. A. 5 30. B. 3. 210. A. 504. 
arne N we, afaEnο N Tu er allo. 
Ponderous he falls; his clanging arms reſound; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
Pope's Tranſlation. 
He was a ſwinging fat fellow, and fell with almoſt as much 
noiſe as a houſe, His tobacco- box dropt at the fame time from 


his pocket. 
* Tom Jones, B. IV. c. 8. 


dle 
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dle of all this grandeur, up pops the | vileſt 
word imaginable. Language fit for the uſe of 
the loweſt beggar, and only to be expected 
from the meaneſt man alive, creeps into a 
niche of the ſublime. . * The corporal, wrote 
a letter to his officer.” © The ſoldiers bought 
belly-timber.” „They waſhed, and were there 
in a crack.“ &c. &c. This motley ſtyle re- 
minds us of the player, one of whoſe feet 
ſtruts in a moſt ſtately buſkin, while the other 
is moſt humbly tied in a ſandal. Some there 
are who preſent us with ſo very pompous and 
heroical a preface, extended to ſo immoderate 
a length, that you cannot have the leaſt doubt 
of finding every circumſtance recorded with 
the greateſt exactneſs in the body of the work; 
which, -notwithſtanding, turns out to be an in- 
fignificant pitiful production, a child peeping 
through the maſk of a giant. On ſuch an oc- 
caſion who can forbear applying the old Adage ? 
[x] The mountains were in labour, and have 
brought forth a mouſe. In hiſtory every thing 


[ The mountain in labour is now no more to be found in 
the fables of Æſop. Moſes du Soul. 


ſhould 
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ſhould have the ſame complexion; all ſhould be 
of a piece. The head muſt anſwer to the body, 
as the body to the head. After a golden 
helmet, who would not laugh to ſee a breaſt- 
plate compoſed of rags and patches of rotten 
leather? Can our hero be well ſhielded with 
twigs of willow, or well booted with hog-ſkin ? 
And yet, nothing is more common than to 
give to a dwarf the head of the [y] Rhodian 
Coloſſus. While on the contrary, you ſome- 
times meet with a hiſtory all body and no 
head, no preface, nothing to prepare you for 
the narration, Such authors have Xenophon 
and others of the ancients in their eye, whoſe 
manner they imitate, as they think. Xe- 


[y] Every child can tell the ſtory of the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
which he has ſeen in a picture- ſtall ftriding over the mainmaſt 
of a ſhip. It was in height 105 feet. Chares Lyndius, a 
ſcholar (an apprentice, I ſuppoſe) of Lyſippus, was the maker, 
who, after working a dozen years upon it, finiſhed it in the 
year before Chriſt 278. After ſtanding 56 years it was 
thrown down by au earthquake, and lay proſtrate till the year 
of Chriſt-672, when Rhodes being taken by the Saracens, 
it was ſold, Though no doubt it muſt have ſuffered very 
confiderable mutilations, there was then braſs enough of it 
left to load goo cainels, 148 to each camel goo pounds 
weeght. 


nophon, 
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nophon, you know, lets us into this ſecret in 
his very firſt line, that Darius and his wife Pa- 
ryſatis had two ſons. But Xenophon knew very 
well, though our authors do not, that there 
are certain circumſtances, in the mention of 
which is included all that is eſſential to a pre- 
face, without making that appearance in. the 
eyes of the undiſcerning, as we ſhall ſhew pre- 
ſently. But to tell ſuch enormous untruths 
concerning the diſtance and fituation of places, 
to make miſtakes of whole paraſangs and days 
journeys, what excuſe can be alledged for this? 
One gentleman has conducted his ftory in ſo 
ſlovenly a manner, that he ſeems never to have 
had the advantage of conferring with [] Syrus, 
nor to have been a member of the privy coun- 
eil held in a [a] barber's ſhop: Speaking of 
the city Europus, he thus expreſſes himſelf : 
% Europus founded by the people of Edeſſa, 
is ſituated in Meſopotamia, at the diſtance of 
two ſtages from the Euphrates.” Not con- 


Lz] Xenephon's Expedition of Cyrus. 

[a] Syrus, I ſuppoſe; was a great man's butler. Nobody 
wants to be told what a world of information may be obtained 
from a great man's butler in a barber's ſhop. 


Vol. II. A a tented 
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tented with this, the obliging man hoiſts up 
my native Samoſata, citadel, walls and all, and 
carries it over to [V] Meſopotamia, where he 
ſets it down between two rivers, which he 
makes to flow by on each fide as near as 
may be without waſhing the walls of the 
city. How idle therefore, my friend Philo, 
would it be for me any longer to diſpute my 
being a Parthian, or to deny my being a Me- 
ſopotamian, after this author has laid violent 
hands upon me, dragged me from my home, 
and enrolled my name in the city in which he 
liked beſt to have mg born ! What he ſays and 
ſwears of Severianus 15 molt highly probable; 
which he declares he had from one of thoſe 
who eſcaped from the battle. It was his de- 
termined reſolution, he aſſures us, not to die 
by ſword, or poiſon, or halter; but to invent 
fome death tragical and new. As it happened, 
he had cups of very fine glaſs, and of a very 
uncommon 1ize; and, death being finally re- 

ſolved on, he broke the largeſt of them, and 
cut his throat with one of the fragments. Such 


. [5] A country in the middle of Aſia between two rivers 
(as the name denotes), Tigris on the eaſt, and Euphrates on 
the well, 

Was 
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was the hero's heroical end, effected without 
poniard or ſpear ! Then, fince [e] Thucydides , 
pronounced a funeral oration on thoſe that 
were firſt ſlain in the war, our ingenious au- 
thor concludes, that he muſt needs ſay ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind concerning Severianus. 
Though poor Thucydides is as innocent as a 
lamb of what paſſed in Armenia, yet they all 
ſet their faces againſt Thucydides ! According- 
ly, after treating Severianus with a moſt mag- 
nificent funeral, he mounts me up upon his 
grave one Afranius Silo, a centurion, and rival 
of Pericles, who makes ſo pompous a ſpeech, 
and ſays of him ſo many fine things, that (for- 
give me, ye Graces! ye Graces, forgive me!) 
I laughed till the tears came. What mortal 
could ſtand by unmoved, when the eloquent 
Afranius, plenteouſly weeping as he wound up 
the bottom of his oration, and ſetting up a 
moſt heart - piercing how!, ſo feelingly lamented 
the ſumptuouſneſs of his ſuppers, not forget- 
ting the many healths ſo jovial a fellow had 
formerly put about? The ſecond Ajax then 
gives the finiſhing ſtroke. Standing by the 
grave, in Afranius's beſt manner, and moſt 


[2] Thucydides, B. II. | 
Aa 2 nobly 
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nobly drawing his ſword, he flays himſelf in 
the fight of them all ; well deſerving, O Mars, 
long before to have periſhed, if ever before he 
uttered ſuch a ſpeech ! He adds, all that were 
preſent at this ſpectacle, admired and extolled 
Afranius. For my part, although the orator 
was ſo well affected to foups and platters, and 
though he had even wept at the bare men- 
tion of cheeſecakes, I could not help condemn- 


- A1 g him in other reſpects. Particularly 1 


blamed him for not having, before he died 
himſelf, firſt put to death the author of the 
ſtory. I could produce abundance of ſueh ex- 
amples. But, having mentioned theſe few, 
T proceed to the other part of my deſign; 
which was, to confider by what means an author 
might. be enabled to write better. Authors 
there are, who from ignorance, and want of 
taſte, from neither knowing what to ſay, nor 
when to be filent, either wholly omit, 
or lightly paſs over, in the utmoſt hurry, 
ſuch great actions as ſhould command their ut- 
moſt attention; meanwhile they moſt copiouſly 
and carefully tire us with a minute detail of 
the moſt arrant trifles, Juſt as if a man, un- 

able 
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able to comprehend in his ideas the Olympian 
Jove, and blind to the beauty and grandeur of 
the whole, ſhould never once think of either 
praifing or mentioning any more of it than 
merely the fine [d] pedeſtal, with an exact 
deſcription of which he peſters all manner of 
perſons ! I am acquainted with a writer of hiſ- 
tory, who ſcarcely condeſcended to beſtow half 
a dozen lines on the battle at [e] the Europus, 
and yet thought nothing of waſting above 
twenty meaſures of [/] water, before he was 
pleaſed to relieve us from an impertinent ſtory, 
which no way in the world concerned us. 


There was a certain Mooriſh knight, Mau- 


; LA] Many perſons here underſtand the word »pyrig to 
mean flipper, an interpretation with which Gronovius is 
greatly ſcandalized. He has ſeen Jupiter Olympius on an 


old coin, without a rag to his back, bare-footed and bare- 


legged, and cries out ſhame on all ſuch as go about to inſi- 
nuate, that Jupiter ever was maſter of any ſuch thing as a 
{lipper ! 

le] & river of Macedonia, 

[f] Of old, Lawyers and others uſed to meaſure their 
ſpeeches by a kind of water-clock, anſwering the purpoſe of 
an hour-glaſs, which laſt, about a century ago, was an appen- 
dix to an Engliſh pulpit, and enabled the congregation to take 
meaſure of the ſermon, 


Aa 3 - ſacas 
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ſacas by name, who, wandering hungry and 
dry over the mountains, had the good for- 
tune to light on ſome Syrian boors, who gave 
him a dinner. At firft indeed they were ſome- 
what afraid of him; but, when they found that 
he meant no harm, they conſidered him as a 
friend, and treated him accordingly. As good 
lack would have it, one of thefe Syrians had 
travelled in the land of the Moors, where a 
brother of his was a ſoldier.” Then, after a 
deal of other tedious ſtuff, he tells us a long- 
winded ſtory of © his hunting in Mauritania, 
that he ſaw great numbers of Elephants feed- 
ing peaceably together in a paſture, that he 
narrowly eſcaped being devoured by a mon- 
ſtrous lion, and what huge fiſhes they were 
which he purchaſed at Cæſaræa,“ Our admi; 
rable hiſtorian, not troubling himſelf about the 
great ſlaughter at the Europus, making no 
mention of the various attacks, the neceſſary 
truces, nor the advanced guards on each fide, 
is detained till late in the evening, in taking a 
full view of Malchig, the Syrian, who is buy- ' 
ing prodigiqus fine [g] chars at Czſarza al- 


74 Winander-Mere is by no means the only water in the 
world, in which he Char has been caught. 
moſt 
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moſt for nothing. Night coming on, I ſup- 
poſe, prevented his ſtaying ſupper; for the 
fiſhes were dreſt and ready to come upon table. 
If all this had not been ſo carefully recorded, 
of what important matters muſt we have re- 
mained ignorant! It would have been a moſt 
grievous loſs to the Romans, and which they 
could but ill have borne, had Mauſacas, the 
thirſty Moor, found nothing to drink, and been 
obliged to return ſupperleſs to the camp ! As 
I mean not to make you laugh, I fay nothing 
of the female piper that came to them from 
the neighbouring village. I omit any mention 
of their mutual [V] preſents, how the Moor 
gave Malchio a lance, and how Malchio made 
Mauſacas a preſent of a button; with many 
other circumſtances of almoſt equal conſequence, 
which the battle at the Europus gave occaſion 
to. May it not be ſaid of ſuch authors, that 
they ſpy not the roſes, though they prick 
their fingers with the thorns ? There is a man, 
my Philo, who has often made me laugh, nor 
ſhall I eaſily forget him; who, without ever 
having ſet a foot in Corinth, or having been 


[5] Hom. II. II. 299. 
A a 4 as 
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as far from home as Cenchrza, without hav. 
ing once ſeen Syria or Armenia, does notwith- 
ſtanding thus begin: „The ear” (fays my 
ſententious gentleman) © the ear is leſs faith. 
ful than the eye. I truſt not to hearſay, nor 
do I write fave that which I have ſeen,” With 
ſuch great accuracy had he ſeen and examined 
every thing he writes of, that he tells us the 
Parthian dragons (which are no other than their 
ſtandards borne in war, one of which always 
goes before a thouſand men) © the Parthian 
dragons,” ſays he, are of an enormous fize, 
bred in Perſia, a little above Iberia, At firſt, he 
ſays, they are carried aloft in the air, faſten- 
ed to long poles, ſtriking terror at a diſtance, 
which increaſes as they advance, But, when 
the battle begins, and the ſoldiers come to 
action, then the dragons are all untied, and 
let go againſt the enemy, The ſure conſe- 
quence of which is, that great numbers of 
our people loſe their lives by them, They fold 
themſelves round a man's body, and belabour 
him, till they beat the breath out of him,” 
Our author is enabled to be the more poſitive 
as to all this, becauſe he had the precaution 
to get up upon a high tree, where he was per- 

"— | feCtly 
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fectly ſafe, and ſaw all that paſſed. It was 
very happy for us, that he was ſtationed at fo 
convenient a diſtance from ſuch dangerous 
monſters; otherwiſe we might have had to 
lament the loſs of our admirable hiſtorian, 
whoſe on perſonal proweſs was nevertheleſs 
diſtinguiſhed in the war by many illuſtrious 
actions. His fartheſt way about being his 
neareſt way home, he underwent full many a 
peril, and was wounded near [i] Sura, on his 
march from [ Cranium to [] Lerna, This 
hiſtory was recited in the hearing of the Co- 
rinthians, a people all aſſured that their well - 
informed author had not ſo much as ſeen the 
war in a picture on a wall; who knew for cer- 
tain, that he was. totally unacquainted with 
arms, ignorant of every machine made uſe of 
in war, and a perfect ſtranger to all martial 


U A town of Cæloſyria, on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Le A grove of Peloponneſus, near Corinth, famous for 
being the refidence of Diogenes and his tub, 

[/] A lake near Argos, in Peloponneſus, where Hercules 
flew the Hydra, The reader will judge för himſelf, whether 
phe neareſt way from Cranium to Lerna is to go by Sura: 

Cranium, 
Lerna. Sura, 
terms, 
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terms, as well as to the manner of diſpoſing an 
army. He knows not ſo much as what 1s 
meant by [mm] a phalanx broad in front and nar- 
row in flank, or narrow in front and broad in 
flank ; nor is he able to diſtinguiſh which is the 
van, and which is the wing. One good man 
nas favoured us with a full account from be- 
ginning to end of all the tranſactions in Arme - 
nia, Syria, Meſopotamia, at the Tigris, and in 
Media. And, having done all this in leſs than 
the compaſs of five hundred lines, he calls it 
writing a hiſtory, His title is almoſt as long 
as his. book : The hiſtory of the ſeveral ex- 
ploits lately performed by the Romans in Ar- 
menia, Meſopotaniia, and Media; written by 
Antiochanus, who came off conqueror in the 
games ſacred to Apollo.” I ſuppoſe he had 
been the winner ia a race, when he was a boy, 
which might furniſh a pretence for this piece 
of vanity. I have met with another [n] author 
ſtill more daring, who undertakes to record 
events before they come to paſs. Before any 


[mm] See the of Canayst and DAGYIN Garayt in Potter's 
Antiquities, vol. II. p. 58. 
(*] Suppoſed to mean Jamblichus. 


ſuch 
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ſuch thing has happened, he makes us ac» 
quainted with the captivity of [o] Vologeſus, 
and the killing of [o] Oſroes, who was expoſed 
to a very fierce lion; and, above all, what a 
plorious triumph we enjoyed upon the occa- 
fion. Thus inſpired with prophetick fury, 
and having every thing his own way, he hur- 
ries on to the end of his work. He has built 
a city in Meſopotamia, moſt great in greatneſs, 
moſt beautiful in beauty. Of this only he till 
doubts and deliberates, whether he ſhall gall his 
city the city of Victory, the city of Concord, 
or the city of Peace. Till that is determined, 
this moſt beautiful city, ſo overflowing with 
all manner of nonſenſe, muſt continue without 
a name. He has not only undertaken to tell 
us beforehand whatever is to be done in India, 
but has taken under his protection the naviga- 
tion of the more diſtant coaſt. This Indian ad- 
venture of his, which otherwiſe might ſeem pre- 
mature, is actually begun. He has already 
tranſported over the river Indus, under the 


[9] A Parthian king, contemporary with Nero. See 
Tacitus. 


[p] General Oſroes has been mentioned before. 
command 
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command of Caſſius, the third Legion, the 
Celtz, and a ſmall body of the Mauri. What 
they are to do there, and how they will ſuſtain 
the ſhock of the elephants, we ſhall know in a 
little time, as ſoon as our admirable author 
ſhall have time to' ſend us a letter from 
Iz] Muſuris or [] Oxydracz, In this pre- 
poſterous manner do thoſe perſons continually 
babble, who never ſaw themſelves one fingle 
incident worth remembering ; and who, if they 
had, were utterly incapable of deſcribing it 
to others. In reality they know nothing, but 
are always ready to rack their brains, if they 
| Had any brains to rack, in the production of 
whatever impertinence may be ſuppoſed to 
employ an idle tongue. Such authors take un- 
common pains to be orthodox in the [r] num- 
ber of their books, and are moſt claſſically nice 
in their titles; which laſt are ſometimes laugh · 
able enough. One gives us ſo many books of 
the Parthian victories. Then, becauſe forſooth 
there is the [-] Atthis, we muſt have books 


[7] In India, on this fide the Ganges. 

[r] A childiſnneſs from which even the author of Paradiſe 
Loſt was not exempt. 

[+] Written by Philochorus, 


the 
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the firſt and ſecond of the Parthis. However, 
I have read an author, who outdoes them all. 
What other title, though ever ſo fine, can com- 
pare with the Parthoniciks of Demetrius Sa- 
galaſſenſis ? Believe me, I mention not ſuch 
choice compoſitions merely for the ſake of 
raiſing a ſimile. I think them uſeful examples 
of what a writer ſhould take care to avoid ; 
who, if he can keep clear of ſuch faults as I 
have pointed out to him, will be in the way 
of doing ſomething very conſiderable towards 
writing well. Indeed he may be ſaid to enjoy 
almoſt every advantage, if what the Dialecticks 
teach be true, that [z], of two things which 
-have no medium, the removal of the one is 
the eſtabliſhment of the other. Well now, 


you will ſay to me, you have cleared the 
ground, cut down the briars and thorns, car- 
ried off the rubbiſh, and made all ſmooth and 
level, let us ſee what kind of an ediſice you 
yourſelf are able to raiſe. You have ſhewn 


[:] Of things without + medium life and death are an 
example; of things with a medium white and black. What - 
ever is not mortal is immortal. But, becauſe an author's coat 


is not black, it does by no means follow, that therefore ir 
maſt be White. 


yourſelf 
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yourſelf a very brave fellow in demoliſhing the 
works of others, it very well becomes you to 
exhibit a ſpecimen of your own, and you would 
act prudently in producing ſomething ſo ſu- 
per-excellent, that even Momus himſelf may 
have nothing to object to it.”—Then, Sir, I 
begin with obſerving, that whoever wiſhes to 
attain the dignity of a genuine hiſtorian, muſt 
not by any means whatever be unprovided 
with theſe two principal articles, political ſa- 
gacity, and adequate powers of expreſſing him- 
ſelf. The former, being the giſt of nature, 
cannot otherwiſe be obtained. But, by great 
labour and pains, and an unwearied affiduity 
in the ſtudy of the ancients, a great degree of 
eloquence may be acquired. It is obvious, 
that what is beyond the reach of art cannot be 
mended by any advice of mine. This little 
tract does not pretend to teach wiſdom and 
diſcernment where nature has denied them. 
If indeed that could be done, no pains what- 
ever ſhould be ſpared to effect it. Who could 
grudge the expence of making gold out of 
lead, or filver out of tin? Which would not be 
a taſk more arduous and extraordinary than to 

2 | make 
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make a [] Titormus of a [x] Conon, or a 
[y] Milo of a [z] Leotrophides. Art and de- 
ſign cannot be ſuppoſed to create materials, 
but only to teach the proper uſe of them. 
Neither Iccus, nor Prodicus, nor Theon, nor 
any other learned profeſſor of gymnaſticks, 


ſz] Titormus, according to lian, was a ſturdy cowherd, 
whom. Milo, who was not a little vain of his own exploits, 
chanced to meet with, and challenged to make a trial of his 


ſtrength. Titormus modeſtly obſerved, that his ſtrength was 
very inconſiderable. However, to oblige Milo, he pulled off 


his coat, and taking a huge ſtone out of the river, played 
with it for ſome time on the ground, then raiſed. it to his 
knee; afterwards to his ſhoulders, carried it on his back 
about twenty yards, and then toſſed it away. Milo mean- 
while could only ſtare, for he was ſcarcely able to move it. 
Titormus then laid hold of two very ſtrong and fierce bulls by 
their feet, which he held with the greateſt eaſe, one in each 
hand. Milo was ſo confounded with this ſecond proof of his 
ſtrength, that he turned up the whites of his eyes: O Ju- 
piter, ſays he, thou haſt ſent us a ſecond Hercules! lian, 
V. H. x11. 22. Titormus was alſo not a little famous as a 
trencherman. 

[x] Conon, the Athenian general, we are to underſtand, 
was a very little man in perſon, 

D! The famous wreſtler of Croton, 

[z] A diminutive mortal mentioned by Ariſtophanes. 
Opro%4s, 1406. 
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could ever think of making [a] Perdiccas an 

Olympick champion, fit to contend with 
Theagenes the Thaſian, or Polydamas, the 
[5] Scotuſſæan. They could do no more than 
undertake, where nature had not been wants 
ing, to direct her efforts by the ſuperaddition 
of art; of an art, the diſcovery of which were 
I to claim, I ſhould not preſume to make any 
ſuch invidious promiſe, as that of taking the 
firſt man that offers, and metamorphoſing him 
into an hiſtorian: at moſt I undertake to ſay, 
that, if a man has a natural turn for elo- 
quence, and will take pains to improve his 
faculties, I can put him into a way more eafily 
and more expeditiouſly to attain that which 
he aims at. You will not affert, that, where 
there is genius, there is no need of inſtruction; 
fince you might as well ſay, that a man may 
become a very good harper, or- piper, with- 


Ca] It is uſeleſs to inform the Engliſh reader, that two or 
three lines here in the original are not tranſlated, being evi- 
dently an interpolation from the marginal note of ſome tran- 
ſcriber, wiſhing to ſatisfy himſelf who this Perdiccas could be. 

[5] Scotuſſa was a town of Macedonia, on the river Nefſus ; 


but as to the champions, or their inſtructors, this annotator 
has nothing to ſay, 


out 
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out ever learning to play on either inſtrument; or 


that, in ſhort, not to mince the matter, an uni- 
. verſal ſcholar may become ſuch without any 


ſtudy or education whatever, Experience, how- 
ever, ſufficiently ſhews, that nothing of the 
kind can be effected without a regular intro- 
duction and proper training. But only ſupply 
genius with tools for exerciſe, and practice ſoon 
makes perfect. Give me ſuch a diſciple as is 
not only quick to diſcern, but apt to expreſs 
his ideas; whoſe penetration is ſuch as would 
enable him to manage and direct real bufineſs, 
were he appointed to it; who has a turn for 
military as well as civil affairs, a mind inform- 
ed by general experience and obſeryation ; in 
ſhort, one who has actually lived in a camp, 
and been converſant with every poſſible ſitua- 
tion and diſcipline of an army. Let him be 
well acquainted with the ſeveral pieces of ar- 
mour, and variety of machines made uſe of in 
war, and thoroughly inſtructed in the meaning 
of technical terms. He muſt underſtand the 
advantages to be reſpectively derived from every 
ſeparate form, order, movement, and manceuvre 
of an army. Upon the Whale, he ſhould be 
ſuch an ane as is fit for ſomething elſe beſides 

Vor. II. B b fitting 
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fitting by a fire-ſide, and liſtening with open 
mouth to other men's lies. Above all other 
things, I would have him to be a man of the * 
moſt liberal ſentiments, who has nothing to 
hope or to fear from any one. Otherwiſe our 
hiſtorian would not be a whit better than the 
mercenary judge, who acquits. or condemns juſt 
as he happens to be paid. He is not to be affect- 
ed with the loſs of Philip's eye at the ſiege of 
Olynthus [c], by the arrow of After; but to 


le] The loſs of Philip's eye is mentioned by hiſtorians as 
having happened at the fiege of Methone, where a citizen of 
Amphipolis, named Aſter, offered him his ſervices, declaring 
himſelf fo expert an archer, that he could hit the ſmalleſt bird 
flying. Philip thanked him very kindly, and told him he 
ſhould be glad of ſuch an auxiliary, when he had a war with 
the ſwallows. The man was ſo offended with this anſwer, that 
he threw himſelf into the place, and immediately let fly an 
arrow, with this inſcription, © For Philip's right eye,” which 
eye was accordingly pierced by it. Philip returned the ar- 
row, with another inſcription, ** If Philip take the town, he 
will hang vp Aſter;“ and baving taken the town, he was as 
| good as his word. After this untoward accident, 'whoever 
_ * unfortunately mentioned a Cyclops in the preſence of Philip 
was ſure of giving that prince the greateſt offene. 
Pliny informs us, that, to conceal a like deſect in the face 
of king Antigonus, Apelles drew him in profile. Tf Philip's 
painter was not equally polite, it was becauſe he did nat 
know his own intereſt, Plin. XXXV. 10. | 
deſcribe 
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deſcribe him with all his imperfections on his 
head. He is not to be intereſted in the feelings 
of Alexander, who fo cruelly murdered Clitus 
at an entertainment, but clearly to make known 
his character. Let not the noiſy Cleon, who 
domineers on the bench, deter him, from af- 
firming, that the [Id] youth of Pella was a miſ- 
chievous madman, Nor ſhould the whole Rate 
of Athens biaſs him in relating their loſſes ſuſ- 
tained in Sicily, the [e] captivity of Demoſthe- 
nes, and the [e] death of Nicias; how they 
| ſuffered from extreme thirſt, what kind of 
water they were obliged to uſe, and what num- 
bers were ſlain whilſt they were drinking it. 
He will form this concluſion, than which no- 
thing can be more juſt, that no man of ſenſe 
will ever blame an author for deſcribing things 
exactly as they were, though perhaps not ſo 
fortunate, nor ſo well conducted as might have 
been wiſhed. For the hiſtorian is not to be 
confidered as the cauſe, but as the relater of 


[4] Unus Pellzo Juveni non ſufficit orbis. Juvenal. 

[e] Thucydides affirms, that both were ſlain in Sicily. 
Jaſtia ſays, that Demoſthenes fell by his own hand, and that 
Nicias ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſoner. 


B b 2 | events. 
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events. If his countrymen are beaten at fea, 
it is not he who finks their ſhips; and, when 
they fly, he is not the man to [/] purſue. He 
has omitted no part of his duty, except per- 
haps a ſalutary vow. If concealment, or a dif- 
ferent way of telling the ſtory, could anſwer any 
' purpoſe, it muſt have been a very eaſy matter 
for [g] Thucydides, with one ftroke of his pen, 
to demoliſh the fortifications of Epipolæ, to 
fink the galley of Hermocrates, and to run 
that horrid Gylippus through the body, while 
he was employed in, ſtrengthening the works, 
and breaking up the roads. He might have 
driven the Syracuſans to the quarries, and ſent 
the Athenians on a voyage round Sicily and 
Italy, to fulfil the hopes of Alcibiades. But 
the misfortune is, that the fates themſelves, 
I am afraid, would find it very hard to undo 
what is already done. The ſole buſineſs of an 
hiſtorian is to recite occurrences in their natu- 
ral order, juſt as they aroſe. But this he can 
never be expected to do, if he is afraid of 


C/] Demoſch. Olynch. III. 6. 
[2] Thucyd. VI. and VII. | 


loſing 
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loſing his place as (%] Phyſician to Artaxerxes, 
or while he entertains hopes of wearing a 
Li] purple gown, or [i] a golden chain, or 
thinks of mounting a [i] Niſæan horſe, as the 
reward of his praiſes. Far different is the con- 
duct of Xenophon and Thucydides! Though 
both the one and the other had abundant cauſe 
to be angry, they neyertheleſs confidered truth | 
and the cauſe of the publick as too reſpectable 
to give place to L private animoſity. Nor do 
they ſpare delinquents, though found amongſt 
their friends. Whoever undertakes the pro- 
vince of an hiſtorian, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, has nothing more to do than conſtantly 
to facrifice to truth, regardleſs of the conſe- 
quences. His only rule will be totally to 
neglect the opinions of the preſent age, and look 
forward to poſterity, He who conſults only 
the time preſent can be regarded in no other 
light than that of a ſycophant, an office diſ- 


L See Plutarch's life of Artaxerxes. 
Li] The Perſians were not allowed the uſe of ſuch, fine 


things unleſs by ſpecial favour of the Prince, Xenoph. 
Cyrop. VIII, 


{#] Both Xenophon and Thucydides were exiled by the 
influence of faction. 


B b 3 dained 
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dained by genuine hiſtory, from which flattery 
is as far diſtant as the arts of laſciviouſneſs 
from the exerciſes of the palæſtra. Very me- 
morable is the ſaying of Alexander: „I wiſh, 
Le] Oneſcritus,” ſays he, I could but revive 
for a little while after I am dead, if it were 
only to know how the publick will then be dif- 
poſed to receive what you have written of me. 
While I am alive, it is no wonder that I ſhould 
be ſo extravagantly praiſed. For praiſe is the 
great bait, with which every one hopes to make 
ſure of me.” Although Homer, in his frequent 
mention of Achilles, may ſeem often inclined 
to the fabulous, yet people are notwithſtanding 
induced to believe what he fays, becauſe he 
wrote it after Achilles was dead; as they think 
there may be ſome reaſon for ſpeaking the truth, 
when there can be no intereſt in telling a 
lie, Let our hiſtorian, I ſay, be without fear, 
unbiaſſed, perfectly free, open, and ingenuous, 
ready to communicate whatever he knows to be 
true, and calling, as it becomes him, a ſpade 
a Tpade. He is not to be the tributary of 
love, or hatred ; not too merciful, too modeſt, 


[/] A lying hiſtorian, who wrote the moſt incredible things 
in praiſe of Alexander. 
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or too ſhamefaced, to be hindered from giving 
any man his due. He is to be an upright 
judge, ſo far well-inclined to all the world, 
as never to beſtow on any one perſon in 
it more than enough. In all his writings he is 
to act the part of an impartial ſtranger, a citi- 
zen of the world, acknowledging no juriſdiction 
ſuperior to his own judgment, never once con- 
fidering what his readers may ſay of him, but 
anly concerned to relate to them the real fact. 
This was the rule which Thucydides preſcribed 
to himſelf, fairly to diſtinguiſh berween the 
right and the wrong, at a time when Herodo- 
tus, was held in ſuch great admiration, that 
his ſeveral books were called by the names of 
the nine Muſes, *© The thing 1s,” ſays he, 
rather to provide a laſting treaſure, than to 
catch at a momentary applauſe ; to diveſt your- 
ſelf of fable, and to tranſmit to after-ages an 
x08 tranſcript of what has truly come to 

s.” He adds, that it is the general good, 
any every ſenſible writer will propoſe to him- 
ſelf as the main end of hiſtory ; © that, when- 
ever fimilar circumſtances may happen again 


to ariſe, the reader may learn to make a right 


uſe of them, by looking back to what he will 
| Bb 4 find 
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find already recorded.“ Let ſuch be the diſ- 
poſition of my hiſtorian, As to language and 
the force of exprefſion, he needs not aim at 
exceſſive vehemence, not diſplay ſuch thunder- 
ing periods, as if de meant to lay violent hands 
on his reader. Rather let that terrible fliarp- 
neſs of oratory yield to ſornerhing more benign. 
Let his ſentiments be conciſe and of a piece, 
his diction perſpicuous and in general ufe, ſuch 
as is beſt adap ted to the elucidation of his 
ſubject. As we have propoſed freedom of 
ſpeech and ingenuous truth to direct our au- 
thor's conduct, ſo let the firſt and great aim of 
his language be moſt clearly to explain and il. 
luſtrate his matter, always rejecting the uſe of 
terms obſcure or far remote from common life, 
and equally above eopying the 3 jargon of the 
mob. He muſt ſtudy to become maſter of ſuch 
a mode of expreſſion, as the learned ſhall ap- 
prove, and the unlearned underſtand. Let 
there be no prepoſterous ornaments, no tur- 
gid and far-fetched alluſions, which have the 
ſame effect on an author's ſtyle that too much 
ſeaſoning has on ſoup. The hiſtorian's mind is 
to go along with his ſubject; and, when he is 
engaged in drawing up armies, and fighting 
| battles 


* 
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battles by land or ſea, he may fairly call in the 
aid of the poetical art, the better to exalt and 
elevate his ſtory. On ſuch occaſions he will 
have need of the poetical afflatus, the better 
to fill his ſails, and waft his towering bark over 
the ſummit of the waves. He may however 
in general vouchſafe to tread the earth, nor 
leave it, unleſs when raiſed aloft by the beauty 
and grandeur of his fubject, to which he is 
evermore as much as poſſible to attach himſelf, 
but without once deviating into wildneſs, of 
ſuffering his imagination to be improperly 
heated. Which, whenever it happens, there 
is then the greateſt danger of flying off and 
being furiouſly hurried away 'into downright 
poetry. The reins of the fancy are then to be 
held faſt, and ſobriety of ſentiment carefully 
conſulted 3 fince too fiery a ſpirit is not more 
dangerous in the ſteed you croſs than in the ſtyle | 
you write. If you mount your Pegaſus, it will 
be adviſable to go a foot-pace, and hold faſt, 
for fear of a fall. In the management of your 
words a due moderation is always to be regard. 
ed. Terms too diſtant, uncouth, and rough, 
are carefully to be avoided. Nor ſhould your 
periods approach, as thoſe of many hiſtorians 
| do, 
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do, to a perfect Rhythmus. The one is as 
much the effect of a falſe taſte, as the other is 
unpleaſant to the ear. The materials are not 
to be huddled together at random; great pains, 
and the moſt laborious diligence, being requi- 
fite in making a judicious ſelection. And you 
may very reaſonably be allowed to rely moſt 
on what you have ſeen yourſelf. But where the 
teſtimony of your own eyes is not to be had, 
you are judiciouſly to collect the evidence of 
thoſe who appear to be the leaſt partial, the 
leaſt likely to add to or diminiſh from the fact, 
from favour or diflike, A writer for this pur- 
poſe muſt have a ſufficient quickneſs of diſcern- 
ment, and be of abilities to make choice of 
what is moſt probable. When be has thus 
carefully collected all or the greateſt part of his 
materials, let him draw out a ſketch of the 
whole work, which, though yet imperfectly 
connected and unadorned, will be found a very 
uſeful note-book to begin with. To this, order 
and beauty and colouring are afterwards to be 
given; nor is any advantage to be omitted, 
which may reſult from an intimate acquaint- 


ance with the ſubject, from beſtowing on it 
the dreſs that is moſt becoming, and making 


all 
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all the parts in harmony with each other. Our 
impartial hiſtorian is to reſemble Homer's 
Jupiter, who looks down one while upon 
C Thrace famous for horſefleſh, and then 
caſts an eye on [ n] cloſe-fighting Myſia. He 
is to take a diſtant ſurvey of the Romans, juſt 
as they would appear to a ſpectator in the air 
above, and to relate their actions accordingly. 
Next he may turn his eyes to the Perſians; or, 
if they are engaged in battle, on both at once. 
While the diſpoſition is making for the fight, 
be is not to confine his attention to this or 
that particular, to this horſeman, or that foot- 
man; unleſs indeed ſome [o] Brafidas ſhould 
leap forward, or a ſo] Demoſthenes defend the 
paſs. His firſt and principal regard muſt be 
had to the general officers: whatever orders 
they give he muſt know, and in what manner, 
and with what deſign, and for what end each diſ- 
poſition is made, When the two armies en- 


gage, he is to be an impartial ſpectator, weigh- 


L] Hom, II. XIII. 4. 

{*] Our author has omitted this epithet from Homer, 
which ſeems to be forgetting his own iaſtructions, to give 
every one his due. | 

[#] Thucydides, IV. 


ing 
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ing every thing on, each fide in equal ſcales, 
Purſuing with the purſuers, and flying with 
thoſe that fly. Let him never on any occafion 
forget when he is to leave off; nor, like an 

experienced boy, ſurfrit us with adventitious 
impertinence, pyt det him learn to acquit him- 
ſelf with propriety and eaſe. Having firſt duly 
ſettled. certain matters, he may then be free 
and diſengaged, holding himſelf in readineſs to 
turn to that which may particularly demand 
us attention. And let him go on briſkly, in 
concord, as much as is poffible, with the 
Occaſion. He is to make nothing of a 
flight from Armenia into Media, from thence 
Whizzing through the air into Iberia, and 
o on to Italy, without loſs of time. The 
hiſtorian's mind fhould reſemble a mirrour, 
clean, _——y and [y] _ 2 it may ex- 


1 nf an To 1 4 exact 1 in the centre, It is not very 
ealy to find out what is meant by this expreſſion. Many 
conjectures have therefore been hazarded with reſpect to the 
form, ſaſnion, and exiſtence of ſpeculums amongſt the ancients, 
Of their exiſtence there is as little doubt, as that the moderns 
have aſcribed to their own invention many things which are 
not properly ſo. Any poliſhed body impervious to the rays 
of light is a mirror, A calm ſea, it we may believe the poets, 
affords a very convenient toilet for an overgrown beau. 


hibir 
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hibit things in their proper forms, and ſhew 
them ſuch as they really are, without any per- 
verſion or variation either in colour or figure. 
His buſineſs is very different from that of the 
2 ; he is in poſſeſſion of his facts, and what 

he is inſtructed to ſay muſt be ſaid at all events, 
and in due order. The queſtion is how and 
not what he is to ſay. The compoſer of hiftary 
is never to loſe fight of its neceſſary. refemblance 
to the performances of a Phidias, or Praxiteles, 
or Alcamenes. Thoſe celebrated artiſts did not 
make the gold, or the filver, or the ivory, or 
any other materials they uſed; which were 
all times ready prepared to their hands by the 
Elæans, or Athenians, or Argives. But their 
buſineſs was to faſhion, to cut, to poliſh, to glue, 
to give the elegance and proportion, The hil. 
torian's buſineſs is in like manner to make a 
finiſhed diſplay; of his facts in the cleareſt he 
molt becoming manner he is able. When the 
perſon who has heard ſuch a work recited, is 
ready to believe he has himſelf ſeen the ſeverat 
events, and is therefore no niggard of his praiſe, 
then, and not till then, may our hiſtorical Phi- 
dias be aſſured, that his work is properly exe- 
euted, and that the praiſe which he obtains is 


6 no. 
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no more than his lawful right. Having laid 
in his ſtock of materials, he may ſometimes 
venture to begin without the formality of a 
preface. For, if in any way the reader is made 
acquainted with his defign, he does in effect all 
the buſineſs of a preface. However, when he 
does write one, let it not be directed, like 
thoſe of the Rhetoricians, to [q] three conſide- 
rations, fince two will be found ſufficient. If 
he can make his reader attend, and beget in him 
a diſpoſition to be informed, he needs not give 
himſelf any concern in beſpeaking his favour. 
For, who can forbear attending to him who 
appears to deliver what is great, neceſſary, uſe- 
ful, and comes home to a man's own affairs ? 
And inſtruction will as certainly be conveyed by 
a clearneſs of expreſſion, by affigning the cauſes 
of events, and properly marking out the chief 
heads of his work. Such are the prefaces of 
our beſt hiſtorians. With Herodotus the mo- 
tive for writing is, that the victories of the 


(ei Attention, a diſpoſition to be informed, and good wilt 
to the ſpeaker, were the three things aimed at by orators. 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, and the defeats of the Barbarians, 
events in themſelves great and wonderful, may 
not be forgotten and periſh by time.” Thucy- 
dides is of opinion, that the war, which he 

relates, is of fuch conſequence, as well de- 
ſerves to be recorded; fince it evidently ex- 
ceeds all the former wars, and has been pro- 
ductive of the greateſt calamities.” The in- 
troduction ſhould be longer or ſhorter, in 
proportion to the body of the work, to which 
we are to proceed by an eaſy and natural tran- 
ſition, and in which a long and-continued nar- 
ration is to be expected. Let it therefore pro- 
ceed, dreſſed in its proper attire [r], fairly and 
ſoftly, ever confiſtent with itſelf, admitting no- 
thing extraneous, nor leaving out any thing to 
the purpoſe. In the language, kt perſpicuity 
evermore prevail, which depends, as I have 
already obſerved, on the connecting of one 
thing with another. This it is which will give 
the finiſhing to all; and, when the firſt inten · 
tion is accompliſhed, will immediately intro- 
duce what comes next of courſe, in ſuch a 
manner that the ſeveral circumſtances and re- 


[7] Atiw'g 1068 GAGNWYG TpCHET Xs . . 
lations 
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lations will follow one another as uninterrup- 
tedly as the links of a chain, not like a bun- 
dle of ſtories prepoſterouſſy put together ar 
random, but all of a piece from the begin- 
ning to the end. Brevity and diſpatch are al- 
ways commendable, and eſpecially when you 
have a ſuperabundancy of matter, Nor do 1 
mean ſo much to recommend. 'a ſparing of 
[s] words as of things; that is, when many 
trifling incidents occur of little or no con- 
ſequence. By ſuch prudent omiſſions, you will 
have the more room to enlarge on matters of 
great importance. Suppoſe you were to pro- 
vide a ſumptuous entertainment for your friends, 
conſiſting of every good diſh and delicacy ima- 
ginable, of birds, and boars, and hares, and 
udders, and every thing elſe that is good, you 
would. hardly, I ſuppoſe, after being fo amply 
provided, think of ſerving up a ſorry ſprat, 
or 2 tneſs of water-gruel, In the midſt of ſuch 
plenty, I am confident, you would reject whats 
ever is mean or indifferent. I could with you 


| [5] No, Lucian, certainly not, if a body may Judge by 
your own verbolity, = - 


to 
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to be particularly on your guard againſt luxu- 
riancy in your deſcriptions of mountains, walls, 
and rivers; nor | ſuffer yourſelf to be. tempted 
with a vain deſire of ſhewing us what fine 
things you can ſay, neglecting your hiſtory to 
ſet, off, yourſelf. When you have faid juſt as 
much as uſe and perſpicuity require, and not a 
ſyllable more, learn then to paſs on, avoiding 
the liquoriſh ſnares. of flouriſh and affectation. 
Obſerve how Homer conducts himſelf in this 
reſpect. All poet as he is, how ſlightly never- 
theleſs does he paſs, over Tantalus, Ixion, Ti- 
tyus, &c. whereas, had the mention of Tan- 
talus fallen in the way of Parthenius, or Eu- 
phorion, or LJ] Callimachus, how many lines 
do you think it would have coſt to get the wa- 
ter up to his lips? and how many verſes do you 
ſuppoſe he would have employed in whirling 
Ixion's wheel ? Obſerve how ſparing Thutydi- 
des is in the uſe of this ſtyle, and how well he 
knows when to - leave off, after defcribing a 
warlike machine, or a fiege, the form of Epi- 


- [#] Callimachus, ſome of whoſe works ate now extant, 
had ſuch an averſion to long and tedious works, that to him 
is attributed that old and true ſaying, a great book is a 


great evil, He could not therefore be the Callimachus bere 
cen{med. 


Vor. II. | C c polz, 
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pole, or the port of Syracuſe; not adding one 
unneceſſary word. If you think him tcdious 
in recounting the ravages of the peſtilence, do 
but attend to the variety and multiplicity of his 
matter, and you will acknowledge, that the fly- 
ing pen of the hiſtorian is impeded by the nu- 
merous incidents crowding upon him. If you 
thould have occafion to introduce a profeſſed 
tpeech-maker, you will then have a fit oppor- 
tunity of playing the rhetorician, and ſhewing 
the full power of your eloquence; but at the 
ſame time care muſt be taken, that your orator 
appear ſtrictly in character, ſpeak with propriety 
and to the purpoſe. Let your manner of diftri- 
buting praiſe and blame be always moderate, 
guarded, impartial and manly, accompanied 
with ſuitable/proofs, diſtributed briefly and ſea- 
ſonably. Otherwiſe no attention will be paid to 
what you ſay, and you will be in the ſame pre- 
dicament with [] Theopompus, who has ſuch 
2 violent inclination to find fault, that he had 
rather ſuffer his hiſtory to ſtand till, than loſe 
any opportunity of indulging his ſpleen. If a 


La! Theopompus et Timzus duo maledicentithmi, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, in Alcibiade, To ſay every thing of 
every body with the utmoſt freedom, was the manner of 
Theopompus. Cicero ad Attic, ii. 6. 

- - wandering 
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wandering ſtory chance to eroſs your way, you 
are to mention it not as a matter which you take 
upon you to be anſwerable for; but leave it to 
the reader to be determined, as he thinks beſt. 
Thus, by not leaning to either fide, you are ſure 
of being ſafe. Aboye all things remember the 
advice which I have fo repeatedly given, not to 
confine your views to the praiſes and honours of 
the preſent age, but to take a far nobler and 
wider ſcope. Rejecting every temporary, conſi- 
deration boldly challenge futurity, write to ages 
unborn, and from them expect thy meed. Then 
ſhall it be ſaid of thee : 00 This was a man un- 
reſerved, open, and ingenuous, who neither 
feared nor flattered any one, ſtudious only of 
telling the plain truth,” Ought not ſuch a 
character as this in times to come far tooutweigh 
all the little hopes of this ſhort life? You have 
heard what is told of the architect of [x] Cnidus. 
After he had conſtructed the tower of [y] Pha- 
ros, that moſt beautiful and capital work, that 
mariners at a diſtance, ſeeing the lighthouſe, 


ſx] A city of Caria, in Afia minor. 
Do A ſmall iſland at the mouth of the Nile, in which 
was a tower with lights to direct veſſels in the night. 


Ce 2 might 
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might at the ſame time be ſenſible of their own 
danger, and avoid the fatal rocks of [z] Parz- 
ronia ;—having finiſhed this amazing work, he 
cut his name in the ſolid ſtone, over which he 
then put a coat of plaſter, and inſcribed on the 
ſurface the name of the then reigning king; well 
knowing (as it actually came to paſs) that in a lit- 
tle time the letters would moulder away with the 
ſurface on which they were written, leaving for all 
men' to read on the laſting rock, . Softratus the 
4 Cnidian, ſon of Dexiphanes, to the Gods pre- 
« ſerving voyagers by fea.” You ſee he paid 
no manner of regard to the time then preſent, 
nor once thought of the ſhort period of his own 
life; but ventured to look forwards to our 
days, and to every future age, as long as the 
monument of his art ſhould remain. In like 
manner whoever undertakes the province of 
hiſtory is ſteadily to adhere to the truth, which, 
though it afford but a future and diſtant hope, 
is much preferable to the fond flattery, which he 
might think immediately to-obtain by a contrary 
conduct. Let this therefore be thy rule, this 


[z] Parztonia, or Parztonium, a large a city of Ægypt. 


the 
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the only guide, on which thou mayeſt depend. 
Whoever cloſes with theſe directions cannot 
fail to compaſs his end. And whoever neg- 
les them will unavoidably fall into the er- 
rors which he has been cautioned to avoid, 
and I ſhall have laboured to as little purpoſe 
as Diogenes rolling his tub. 


- 
S a... 
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To gratify any remaining curioſity of the 
Reader, who by this time has had. 
enough of tranſlation, the following 
enumeration of all the Dialogues ard 


other works of Lucian is here ſub- 


joined, in the ſame order in which they 
are printed in the Apſterdam Edition 
of 1743. 


1, T HE Dream; or, the Life of Lucian. 
| Vol, I. p. 1: 2d ed. 

2. The Author's apology for his manner of 
writing to one who had called him Prometheus, 
Prometheus was a dealer in dirt, 

3- Nigrinus. | Expoſes the vieioys liv es of 
philoſophers and others. ' 

4. The Judgment of the vowels. 3 
a Greek conſonant, brings an action againſt his 
peighbo:r Tau before the bench of vowels, 
complaining of the violence and injuſtice of 
him the ſaid Tau. 


| E24 5. Timon: 
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5. Timon: or, the Man-hater. Vol. I. p. 17. 
2d ed. | 

6. The Kingfiſher. Vol. II. p. 332. 

7. Prometheus: or, Caucaſus. Our author's 
ſeveral dialogues of the gods are in general an 
abſtract of whatever is moſt entertaining in 
the fables concerning them, at the ſame time 
that they fail not to point out what was more 
particularly ridiculous. One of the remaining 
tragedies of Aſchylus is on this ſtory of Pro- 
metheus. Prometheus there complains, as he 
does here, though not in the ſame manner, 
how ſcandaiouſly Jupiter has treated him. To 
nail. him to a rock for a mere convivial jeſt, 
was very ſcurvy uſage in any God who pre- 
tends to know what it is to keep good com- 
pany ! and to puniſh him for being his friend 
was ſtill worſe! 

8. Prometheus and Jupiter. Vol. II. p. 205. 

9. Cupid and Jupiter. Vol. II. p. 20. 

10. Jupiter and Mercury. 

11. Jupiter and Ganymede. 

12. Juno and Jupiter. 

13. Juno and Jupiter. 

14. Apollo and Vulcan. Vol. II. p. 212. 

15. Vulcan and Jupiter. Vol. II. p. 216. 


16. Nep- 
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16. Neptune and Mercury. Vol. II. p. 219. 
17. Mercury and the Sun. 

18, Venus and the Moon. 

19. Venus and Cupid. 

20. Jupiter, Afculapins and n 


Vol. II. p. 188. 


21. Mercury and Apollo. 
22. Apollo and Mercury. 
23. Juno and Latona. 
24. Apollo and Mercury. 
25. Juno and Jupiter, 
26. Venus and Cupid. 
27. The Judgment of the Goddeſſes. Jupi- 
ter, Mercury, Juno, Minerva, Venus, Paris. 
The Judgment of Paris iz a ſtory well known. 
28. Mars and Mercury. Vol. II. 5. 18 5. 
29. Pan and Mercury. 
30. Apollo and Bacchus. 
31. Mercury and Maia. 
32. Jupiter and the Sun. Vol. II. p. 223. 
33. Apollo and Mercury. 

34. Doris and Galatea. This and the four- 
tcen following are called Sea Dialogues. 
35. Cyclops and Neptune, Vol. Il. p. 202. 
36. Alpheus and Neptune, 


37. Me- 
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37. Menelaus and Proteus. Vol. I. P+ 199. 

38. Panope and Galene. 

39. Triton, Amymone, Neptune. 

40. Notus and Zephyrus. 

41. Neptune and the Dolphins. Vol. II. 
p. . | | 
Neptune and the Nereids. Vol, II. 
p- . 

42. Iris and Neptune. | 1 

44. Xanthus and the Sea, Vol. II. p. 191. 

45. Doris and Thetis. 

46. Neptune and Enipeus, | 

47. Triton, and the Nercids, 

48. Zephyrus and Notus. 

49. Diogenes and Pollux. Vol. II. p. 180. 


50. Pluto; a complaint againſt Menippus. 
Vol. IE p. 177. 


51. Menippus, Amphilochus, and Trophd- 
mus. Vol. II. p. 174. 0 


52. Mercury and Charon. Vol. II. p. 171. 
53. Pluto and Mercury. Vol. II. p. 168. 


54+ Terpfion and Pluto. Vol. II. p. 163. 


55. Zenophantes and Callimedes. 1 II. 
p- 160. | 


56. Knemon and Ae N wy II. 
p. * 7 


57. Si- 
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57. Simylus and Polyſtratus. Vol. IL 
p- 152. 
58. Charon, Mercury, nd ſeveral of the 
dead. Vol. Il. p. 139. 


59. Crates and Diogenes. Vol. II. p. 135. 
60. Alexander, Annibal, Minos, and Scipio. 

Vol. II. " of ; - Ay 

61. Diogenes and Alexander. . I. 

p- 120. 

62. Alexander and Philip. Vol. II. p. 114. 
63. Achilles and Antilochus. Vol. II. p. 111. 
64. Diogenes and Hercules. Vol. II. p- 105. 

65. Menippus and Tantalus. Vol. II. P. 102. 
66. Menippus and Mercury. | 

67. Facus, Proteſilaus, Menelaus, and 

Paris. x 

68. Menippus, acus, Pythagoras, Empe- 

docles, and Socrates. Vol. II. p. 93. 

69. Menippus and Cerberus. Vol. II. p. 91. 
70. Charon, Menippus, and Mercury. Vol. II. 

P- 82. 

71. Pluto and Protefilaus. Vol. II. p- 87. 
72. Diogenes and Mauſolus. Vol. II. p. 79. 
73. Nireus, Therfites, and Menippus Vol. II. 


p: 77. — 


74. Me- 
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74. Menippus and Chiron. Vol. II. p. 74. 
75. Diogenes, Antiſthenes, and Crates. 
Vol. II. p. 65. , | 
76. Menippus and Tirefias. 
77. Ajax and Agamemnon. Vol. II. p. 62. 
78. Minos and Soſtratus. Vol. IL p. 57. 
79. Menippus and Philonides. Menippus 
is juſt returned from a viſit to the wits in the 
other world, and gives his friend an account 
of what he has ſeen there. Pride, he tells him, 
has had a fall, and the fortune of the rich and 
great is totally reverſed. Of mighty ſovereigns, 
he ſays, ſome beg their bread ; others, who 
are at laſt, inclined to be uſeful, cry ſalt-fiſh, 
or cobble ſhoes. Philip of Macedon, for in- 
ſtance, is ſquat in a corner, where he handles 
the awlI—rather awkwardly, one may ſuppoſe. 
Such as can read turn ſchoolmaſters, and teach 
Nttle children their ABC. What is meant to 
be inculcated is, that the condition of private 
perſons is the moſt eligible. Az% Gu. 
„ Steal through the world.“ 
80. Charon: or, the Obſervers. Vol. I. 
p. 71. 2d ed. 
81. Of Sacrifices. Vol. II. p. 227. 


6 82. The 
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$2. The Sale of Lives. Vol. II. p. I. 

8g. The fiſherman. Lucian apologizes for 
what he had written againſt philoſophers, ſay- 
ing he never meant thoſe” who- were really 
ſuch. He compares the pretended! teachers 
of wiſdom and virtue to certain Egyptian apes, 
which were taught to dance, and performed 
with great gravity and applauſe, till they 
were unluckily ſeduced from their duty by 2 
man of humour throwing a handful of nuts 
amongſt them. 

84. The Infernal Paſſage. Vol. I. p 113. 
2d. ed. 

385. On the e condition of thoſe who | 
waſte their time and proſtitute their talents in | 
a ſervile dependency on the great. | 

86. Lucian, having got a place at court, 
makes as good an excuſe as he can for his own 
inconſiſtency. | 

87. An apology for ſaying vy At meet 
ing a friend inſtead of xais. Tyiane means 
farewel, which cuſtom has confined to parting. 

88. Hermotimus : of the ſe&s of Philoſo- 

phers. Expoſes their jarring. pretenſions and 
ſenſeleſs diſdain of one anather. | 
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89. Herodotus: or, Aetion. An introduc- 
tory ſpeech before a recital of his works in 


| Son, 


90. Zeuxis : or, Antioch. a addreſs to 
Fe criticks. 

91. Literary appeals 3 are to be made to com - 
"_— judges. | 

92. The Scythian 1 Toxaris in- 
troduced his countryman Anacharſis to Solon 
at Athens, with leſs advantage to him than 
Lucian is received in Macedonia. 

93. Of the manner in which Hiſtory ought 
to be written. Vol. II. p. 340. 

94. The true Hiſtory; in two parts. This 
true Hiſtory is as true as the travels of our in- 
genious countryman Sir John Mandeville, and 
not greatly inferior in other reſpects to the 
remains of that illuſtrious knight. 

95. The Tyrant-killer. A perſon ſlew the 
ſon of a tyrant; which having occaſioned the 
tyrant to lay violent hands on himſelf, the per- 
ſon claims the reward aſſigned by the law to a 
tyrant-killer. 

96. The Diſinherited Son. A diſinherited 
ſon ſtudies * and eures his father of 

5 3 madneſs, 
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madneſs, after being given over by other phy- 
ficians. He is then received into favour; but, 
on his refuſal to cure his ſtepmother of the 
ſame diſtemper, he is difinherited a ſecond 
Ame. This is his defence. 

97. Phalaris J. The Manifeſto of Plialaris, 
on offering his brazen bull to the Nw of 
Delphi. 

98. Phalaris II. A prieſt adviſes his * 
thren not to be ſo uncharitable as to refuſe his 
preſent. 

99. Alexander: or, the falſe e pros. The 
hiſtory of an impoſtor.} I 
100. Of Dancing. A defence of 3 

101. Lexiphanes. en mann 
of hard words; + . 
102. The Eunuch. Whether ſack a perſon 
18 * for the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
-103- Of Aſtrology. - A. Defence of the art. 
104. Demonax. The life of a . 
'Luciar's friend. 
105. The Loves. N 5 
106. The Images. The idea of” an accom- 
liſhed woman. 
107. A Defence of the Images. 


108. Tox- 


nennen 


108. Toxaris. An enquiry bake Greece 
or Scythia has afforded greater examples of 
* friendſhip. 

109. Lucius; or, the Aſs. 

110. Jupiter confuted. | 
115 Jupiter in Tragedy. Ridicules the 
Gods ſor not puniſhing the impudence of Phi- 
loſophy. 

112. The Dream: or, the Cobler and kis 
Cock. Vol. I. cd. 2. p. 157. | 

113. Icaromenippus. Vol. I. ed. 2. p. 209. 
114. The Double Indictment. © Sprightly 
Dialogue preferable to crabbed ignorance. 

115. The Paraſite. A panegyrick on the 
art of living at another man's expence. 

116. Of Exerciſes. Vol. I. ed. 2. p. 247. 

117. Of mourning for the dead. The folly 
of it. 
118. The Maſter of Rhetoricians. Ironical 
ſatire. 

119. The Incredulous. Ridicules the ſeversl/ 
tales about ghoſts, charms, &c. 

120. Hippias; or, the Bath. A 0465 ig 
of one. 


121. Bac- 
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121. Bacchus : a preface. 

122. Hercules: a preface. 

123. Of Amber : or, the Swans. The tranſ- 
formation of Phaeton's ſiſters into poplars diſ- 
tilling amber, no leſs than that of Apollo's 
companions into ſwans, a fiction of the poets. 

124. An encomium an Flies. Oil is poiſon 
to them. | 

125. To an illiterate owner of a yaſt library, 

126. That we ought not haſtily to give cre- 
dit to ſcandalous ſtories. £54 

127. Pſeudoligiſtes. A defence of the word 
Apophras, the black day, to which he likens 

his opponent. | 
128. A Deſcription of a Fine Houſe. 

129, An account of ſeveral perſons, who 
lived to a great age. 

130. On the love of our native country. 

131. Dipſas. A compliment. 

132. On Poetical Inſpiration. Vol. I. ed. 2. 
p 293- 

133. The Ship: or, the Wiſhes. Vol. II. 
P-. 242. | 

134. Dialogues of the Courtezans. In theſe 
Dialogues, which are fifteen in number, the 
ladies converſe together like themſelves. 


D d 135. Of 
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135. Of the death of Peregrinus. 

136. The Fugitives, Vol. II. p. 293. 

137. The Saturnalia. The Carnival of An- 
tiquity. 

138. Chronoſolon, The laws of the Saturnalia, 

139. Saturnalian Epiſtles, Theſe epiſtles 
are four in number. The firſt is from a poor 
man to Saturn, intreating him to uſe his inte- 
reſt with the rich, that the lower ſort of peo- 
ple may be permitted to ſhare in the good 
things of this world, Epiſtle the ſecond is Sa- 
turn's reply, He aſſures the poor man of his 
readineſs to ſerve him in any thing in his power, 
but begs him not to entertain ſo extravagant an 
opinion of the happineſs of being rich. In the 
third epiſtle Saturn adviſes the rich to behave 
better to the poor, aſſuring them that they will 
find their account in ſo doing. The fourth 
epiſtle is the defence made by the rich. They 
would be very glad, they fay, to admit the 
poor to their houſes and familiarity, as for- 
merly, provided they would learn better man- 
ners, and not abuſe their good-naturc, 

140. The Feaſt: or, the Lapithe, A quar- 
rel at a wedding-dinner. The philoſophers 
ſtanding up, every one for his own ect, at laſt 

fell 
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fell to blows, in order to determine which was 
the beſt. 

141. Of the Syrian Goddeſs. A deſcription 
of the temple and religious ceremonies of a city 
in Syria. 

142. The praiſes of Demoſthenes. 

143. The Council of the Gods. Vol. I. ed. 2. 
P. 303. 

144. The Cynick. Vol. I. ed. 2. p. 321. 
145. The Pſeudoſophiſt : or, the Solceciſt. 
Of the want of propriety in ſpeaking Greek, and 
the ignorance of thoſe who pretend to under- 
ſtand it beſt. 

146. Philopatris: or, the Learner. 

- 147. Charidemus. Of Beauty. 

148. Nero: or, the cutting the Iſthmus, 
Nero's extravagancies. 

149. The Gout: a Tragedy. 

150. -Ocypus: Oey pus was a ſtout young 
fellow, who uſed to laugh at perſons afflicted 
with the gout, but found at laſt that mock- 
ing was catching. 

151. Epigrams. Lucian is ſuppoſed to be 
repeating the firſt of thoſe epigrams in the fron- 
tiſpiece. There is a tranſlation of it at the be- 
ginning of the former Volume. 
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IT s to be obſerved, that many of the pieces 
here enumerated, and which are commonly 
printed with the works of Lucian, are by the 
beſt judges ſuppoſed not to be his. 

Though I have not deemed it neceſſary to be 
blind to my author's imperfections, I cannot 
take leave of the indulgent Reader without 
whiſpering in his ear a ſecret, to go no further; 
that this tranſlation conveys no adequate idea 
of the wit of Lucian, 


J. C. 
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Exp or THE CO VOLUME. 


